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• V R E FAC B. 


--— 

The name of Central India, though new, and 
still indefinite as to the exact limits of the terri¬ 
tories it comprehends, has been adopted in this 
Work because it is the appellation by which Mnlwa 
and the contiguous provinces are designated in 
the official records of the Supreme Government. 
I his region was hardly to be traced in. the best 
maps, and we knew little of its inhabitants beyond 
tlie reports of that continued warfare and anarchy 
to which they had been exposed for the last thirty 
years, when the outrages committed by the hordes 
“t plunderers to whom it had become a home, 
compelled us to enter it with our armies in order 
tuat we might subdue them. 

in January, 1818, the Author was placed by 
the Marquis of Hastings in the military and po¬ 
litical charge of Central India; and during the 
* our years he filled that station, his own alien- 




turn, and that of tlie able public officers under his 
authority, were directed to the object of collecting 
materials for the illustration of its past and present 
condition. These he formed into a report, which 
was transmitted to Calcutta, where it was printed 
by order of Government. Several copies were 
sent to England, from which copious extracts,, 
found their way into periodical publications. This 
report having been drawn up amid the hurry of 
other duties, and when the Author was in a had 
state of health, had many imperfections that 
required to be corrected, he therefore solicited 
permission from the Honourable Court of Directors 
to make it the groundwork of this memoir, which 
in consequence contains the substance of that 
official document 

Notwithstanding this advantage, the Author 
has found his task much more difficult than he 
bad anticipated ; and he almost despairs of attract¬ 
ing general readers to a work, which, although it 
contains much new and interesting matter, is ne¬ 
cessarily filled with names harsh and unpleasant 
to an Englishman’s ear, and fatiguing to his 
memory, lie has endeavoured to obviate this 
serious objection, by throwing many of the minute 
details into the notes, and by tramd ’erring others 
to a very full Appendix and comprehensive Index, 
lmt, after all, these volumes must derive their 
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duel merit from the collection of facts illustrative 
of the genuine history and character of the Na¬ 
tives of India, and from the fiscal and statistical 
information they contain. 

Though the previous studies and occupations 
of the Author had prepared him for the task he 
undertook, still there was such a blank to fill up ; 
so little was known, and so much knowledge was 
indispensable before he could venture to transmit 
a report that was to be the foundation of public 
measures, that he would almost have shrunk from 
the undertaking, had he not been assisted in his 
researches by many public officers distinguished 
ior their zeal, activity, and talents. Their desig¬ 
nations, the duties they performed, the nature 
ot the communications they contributed, together 
with the other sources of information, arc stated 
in the appendix.* A perusal of this list will 
greatly enhance the value of the facta, and shew 
that they possess every requisite to establish their 
authenticity. 

So favourable an opportunity has seldom oc¬ 
curred of observing the character of all ranks of 
the natives of India, as that which the Author 
enjoyed, 'flic situation in which he was placed 
enabled liim to obtain the most minute mfor- 


" Append I x No. 1. 
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mation at a period when peculiar circumstances 
tended to bring every virtue and vice that be¬ 
longed to individuals or communities into pro¬ 
minent action; and if he has succeeded in con¬ 
veying this knowledge to the European reader, 
his object is attained. Throughout this work the 
Author has purposely abstained from making com¬ 
parisons between the habits, privileges, and con¬ 
dition of the inhabitants of Central India, and 
those of other parts of that vast continent. Such 
opportunities presented themselves at every page, 
but even a superficial notice of them would have 
swelled these volumes to an inconvenient bulk ;— 
besides this, it was thought, for many reasons, 
expedient to reject them, and to leave to others 
the task of comparing the facts stated, with in¬ 
formation derived from other sources. It ap¬ 
peared, however, incumbent on the Author to 
offer some general reflections on the fabric of the 
British power in the East; how far it 1ms been 
affected by late conquests; and also to state his 
opinions regarding the species of administration 
best adapted to Central India and countries simi¬ 
larly situated. To this object he has devoted the 
concluding chapter, which contains the result of 
all his experience ; nor has he there recommend¬ 
ed any measure which he does not, from sincere 
conviction, believe to be both practicable and indis- 
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pensable. To explain tins still farther, lie may add, 
that there is not a sentiment therein expressed 
which lias not in substance, and nearly in words, 
been previously submitted, in a public or private 
form, to his official superiors, or to those whose 
duty it was to communicate with them ; and 
he believes, that although differences of opinion 
may exist, chiefly as to the mode of introdu¬ 
cing such arrangements, his suggestions are not 
essentially at variance with the sentiments enter¬ 
tained by the eminent persons to whom his letters 
were addressed. 

The Author need hardly state in this Preface, 
what a knowledge of the station he tilled implies, 
that, in the prosecution of all his measures, he 
acted merely as the executive officer of the Su¬ 
preme Government. The peculiar circumstances 
of the countries committed to his charge required 
that he should have great latitude of action, and 
this was granted to him with scarcely any restric¬ 
tion. Indeed, to this unlimited confidence, and 
to the personal as well as public support of the 
Marquis of Hastings, and the liberal and just 
principles of that nobleman’s administration, he 
must ascribe that success with which his labours 
were attended. 

The Appenc lix will he found to contain some 
valuable papers.—A short memoir of the map, 
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by Lieutenant (ribbings, assistant-quarter- 
master-general, who constructed it, should have 
been included, but this useful document has 
unfortunately been lost ; it becomes necessary, 
therefore, to state, that its contents shewed that 
the accompanying map of Central India was en- 
tirely composed from original and authentic ma¬ 
terials. These consisted of measured routes and 
military surveys, corrected by the tables of lati¬ 
tudes and longitudes furnished by Captain Dan- 
geifield, whose scientific papers, alike illustrative 
ol the Geology and Geography of the countries be 
visited, will be noticed hereafter. 

For his kind , aid in correcting the press, and 
for his opinions and observations on different 
paris of this ivork, the author is under great 
obligations to Mr. W. Hamilton, a gentleman well 
known to the public by his Indian Gazetteer, and 
Description of Hindustan, works which have dif¬ 
fused a general knowledge of our Eastern pos¬ 
sessions beyond any that have been published. 

Mr. W. Hamilton has also digested a Geogra¬ 
phical Index of the Provinces, Cities, and Towns 
mentioned in the course of the Memoir. This 
useful compendium has, for more easy reference, 
been kept distinct from the General Index, and 
forms the concluding number of the Appendix.® 


* Kg. xix. 







PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The Author, who has been flattered by this 
early demand for a Second Edition of the Memoir 
of Central India, has endeavoured, by a careful 
correction, of every error, by a minute attention io 
the orthography of Indian words and proper names, 
and by explanatory notes, to render the work more 
worthy of the favourable reception it has met with 
from the public. lie is indebted for a great part 
of these corrections and notes to his learned friend 
Craves Chamney Haughton, Esq., Professor of 
Hind it Literature at the College of Haileybury. 




PREFACE TO TIIE THIRD EDITION. 


The Author is quite sensible that the Memoir 
of Central India having reached a third edition, is 
less to be ascribed to any merit of his as a writer, 
than to that accumulation of facts with which the 
labour and talent of those, by whom he was aided 
in the administration of that country, supplied 
him. It may be gratifying to his readers to know, 
that the engagements he made with the native 
princes and chiefs, who were objects of his care or 
under his control in Malwa, have hitherto been, 
happily preserved. When Governor of Bombay, 
he made a circuit through Guzerat in 1830, ami 
many of his native friends in Malwa came to meet 
him. None of these had travelled less than two 
hundred miles, and several much further, to make 
tins visit. The number of all classes, including 
chiefs and others, were nearly four hundred ; and 
] t is a remarkable fact, that not a complaint was 
made, nor a request urged by any one of this body. 



TO THE THIRD EDITION 

They declared, and their conduct proved their sin¬ 
cerity, that their journey was undertaken in order 
to express gratitude to him, as the instrument of 
a Government which, while it restored and main- 
tamed peace in their country, had abstained from 
all encroachment on their rights and privileges, 
and scrupulously respected their usages and reli¬ 
gion. The author states this occurrence, less from 
a desire to claim merit from the original settlement 
of Malwa, than to give it where it is due, to those 
who, entrusted with its subsequent management, 
have continued to act upon the principles which he 
established, but which it is easier to introduce than 
maintain for any period, in communities of such a 
form as those of Central India. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Observations on the Geography, Soil, Climate, and 
Productions of Central India. 


The country now termed Central India, comprises 
territory from twenty-one to twenty-five degrees North 
latitude, and from seventy-three to eighty East longi¬ 
tude ; or from Chittore in Mewar North to the Taptee 
river South, and from Bundelcund East to Guzeiat 
West. It includes all those provinces which formerly 
belonged to the Soobah* or Government of Mai wo. 
The* general application of the latter term to such an 
extent of country appears to have had less reference 
to the original limits of that province, than to the 


* According to Abul Faxel, the author of the Institu tes of Akher, 
whoso authority moat European geographers have followed, the Soobah 
Malwa lies between the twenty-second and twenty-fifth degrees of 
North latitude, and the seventy-fifth ami seventy'eighth of Eis! 
longitude, being on the North bounded by Narwar and a range of 
hilly, on the South by Boglaiiab, on the West by Ajmeer and Guzerat 
its extent fromNimderbar to Chnnderry being two hundred and thirty 
cow, uiid from Gurr&h to Banewarra two hundred and forty-five ec^s, 

A 




1 



convenience and usage of the Delhi Sovereigns; whose 
vast empire was divided into Soobahs, or Governments, 
each of which was ruled by a Soobahdar or Viceroy ; 
and the principal province of the territories placed 
under the authority of the latter, generally gave its 
name to the whole* But we cannot have a stronger 

o 

proof that these were political, not geographical denomi¬ 
nations of countries, than that which we find in the 
changing boundaries of the different Soobahs of India 
under the Mahonpedan rule* The fact is, that the man¬ 
dates ami institutions of the Moghul emperors were alike 
unequal to alter the established usages of their Hindu 
subjects, or to make them forget the names and limits 
by which India was known to their ancestors ; and they 
continued (whatever the Soobah was termed) to preserve 
the ancient divisions* Thus it appears, that besides 
Maiwa Proper, the dependant but separate countries of 
Harrowtee on the North-east of Nemaur to the South, 
and the hilly tracts of Rath, Ragttr, Kant.ul, and part of 
Me war to the West ami North-west, were included by 
Mahomedans in that province; which, according to Hindu 
record, supported by the strong evidence of marked 
natural boundaries, consists merely of the level elevated 
plain extending North and So nth from the Vindhya 
mountains to the Chittore and Mokimdra range, and East 
and West from Bhopal to Dohud : within these limits it 
maintains an uniform character, and in no part can they 
be passed without a distinct' change in the features and 
elevation of the country. 

Maiwa Proper may, therefore, be concisely described 
as a tab!-land, in general open and highly cultivated, 
varied with small conical and table^crowned hills and low 
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AND PRODUCTIONS OF MALWA. 

i^dfjeS, watered In 7 numerous rivers 0 and small streams, 
and favoured with a rich productive soil, and a mild cli¬ 
mate, alike conducive to the health of man, and the 
liberal supply of his wants and luxuries. 


* Amongst the principal rivers, we may enumerate the Chumbnl and 
Ghumbla, the great and lesser Kalee Sind, the Mhaee, Seepra, Par- 
buttee, Nowy, and Ah or. To these must be added, though not strictly 
within the limits of the province, the Nerbudda, which runs nearly 
East and West, and a few streams which flow into it: all the other 
rivers of Malwa have a Northerly direction. 

The Mhaoe, which is in G-uzerat a broad fine stream, attains in 
Malwa no great size or body of water : it has its rise in a small plain 
five miles West of Amjherra, and shortly after passing Rho'pawur, 
pursues a Northerly course till it reaches tho upper confines of Bagur, 
where v o boundary hills give it a sudden turn Westward past Mon- 
gana r it is, however, soon diverted from this direction by the high 
primary mountains of Me war, which bend it South, and this course it 
pursues, with little deviation, till it falls into the sea in the Gulf of 
Cambay, near the town of that name. This river is not deemed navi- 
gnhlo above twelve or fifteen miles from its mouth, owing to its 
numerous shallows, 

T he nominal source of the Cliumbul is in a part of the Yin&hya 
range, nine miles South-west of the cantonment of Mhow ; but this 
part of the river is dry in the hot season, during which it owes its 
Waters to other tributary streams. Tho current of this river is in 
most parts gentle, its bed rocky, and its course through Mfttwa much 
obstructed by shallows ; but, after entering Harrow lee by an opening 
in the Mohundra range, it becomes a fine and deep stream* 

By the minute surveys which have been made of its course, it 
appears that tho Nerbndda is navigable for small craft from the 
£ ea to eleven miles above Tulluckwarra. a distance of more than 
one hundred miles. Here commences a wild and hilly tract, which 
extends to a distance of ninety miles, in some parts of which the 
breadth of the river is so diminished, and its current so obstructed by 
rock* and shallow that its navigation'is altogether impossible* Above 
t 0 Hum Pahl, or Deer’s Leap, it is narrow and rapid, but becomes 
<igaiu navigable about fifteen miles below Chiculdah, and with the 
exception of a few places where short land-carriage might be estab- 
lS cua tinues m for some distance to the Eastward of Hoshungab&d* 





Malwa in only a few places attains a greater height 
above the level of the sea than two thousand feet; yet, 
from the uniform nature of the country through which 
the rivers that rise in this province find their way to the 
ocean, and the little variation in their banks, we shall 
probably not err much in assigning to its plains a greater 
elevation than most parts between the Northern moun¬ 
tains of Hindustan and the Nerbudda; and though the 
land of Omerkantah, where that river rises, may bo 
higher than Malwa, even its elevation will be found less 
than that of the great central table-range which divides 
the Southern parts of the peninsula of India. 

Excepting to the North-west there is a rise towards 
the province of Malwa from all quarters : to the South 
it is elevated one thousand seven hundred feet above 
the Valley of the Nerbudda, or Nemaur; and this oc¬ 
curs in a very short distance from the abrupt ascent 
of the Vindhya mountains, which have little declivity 
towards the North* Though less strongly marked to 
the East and West, there is an equally well indicated 
ascent over the hilly tracts (branches of the Vindhya) 
which on the East pass Bhopal,* and on the West 
divide this province from Guzerat and Me war* To the 
North-west there is an ascent to Me war at. the Chit- 
tore range, which is about two hundred feet high; 
but as the plain of Malwa declines to this point more 
than that amount, and the country beyond it, or West 
of it, begins again to descend, none perhaps but the 


* Bhopal, the capital of this province* forms on the East the Barae 
exact boundary as Dohud on the West; one gate of Bhopal is 
considered in Malwa, whilst the opposite belongs u> Gondwarra* 
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ugliest lands of Mewar can be considered on a level 
with the Southern parts of Malwa. 

The temperature of Malwa is, in general, not only 
mild, but the range of the thermometer unusually small, 
except during the latter part of the year, when great 
and sudden changes often take place. Though during 
the two months immediately succeeding the rainy sea¬ 
son (when the hWly and woody parts should be shun¬ 
ned) fevers prevail here as in other parts of India, 
yet the climate must, on the whole, be considered as 
salubrious,* and, to those enervated by a long residence 
in the lower and warmer plains of India, pleasant and 
invigorating* The seasons are those common to West¬ 
ern India, and may chiefly be distinguished as the rainy, 
the cold, and the hot. The fall of rain during the 
mouths of June, July, August, and September, is, in 
genera], mild and regular, and may in common seasons 
be estimated at about fifty inches. During this season 
the range of the thermometer is exceedingly small, 
seldom falling lower than 72° night and morning, or 
rising higher than 70° or 77* at noon. Though the 
mornings become cooler soon after the close of the 


rainy season, there is no very cold weather till the 
month of December: it continues all January and part 
ot February. In the latter month, in 1820, the ther¬ 
mometer stood, at six o'clock in the morning, at 28°. 
During the hot season which succeeds, the parching 


Tho prevailing complaint among the natives of Malwa is fever 
and towards the close of the year. To the West of the Chum- 
Jul. an enlargement of the spleen is very general; ifc has been as- 
pertained that the cholera morbus, which has so lately spread over 
ncUa an epidemic, always exists as a disease m this province. 
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winds from the Northward and Westward, that prevail 
in most parts of India to ati intense degree, are here 
comparatively mild and of short duration. The ther¬ 
mometer, however, during the day rises sometimes as 
high as 98°; but the nights are invariably cool and re¬ 
freshing in Malwa, 

As consisting of a flat and basaltic formation,* no 
variety of metallic minerals can be looked for in Malwa. 
Iron ore of good quality is plentiful; and in the bound¬ 
ary hills and primary mountains of Mewar and Marwar* 
which extend to the North-west between this province, 
Guzerat, and Ajmeer, copper and lead-mines are stated 
to have been formerly worked to some extent, and with 
considerable profit; but during the late troubled times, 
this work was stopped, and it has not yet been resumed. 

The soil of Malwa, though generally of little depth, 
is celebrated for its fertility. It mostly consists of 
either a loose rich black loam, or a more compact ferru- 
gineous mould; add to this the facility of artificial 
irrigation, and few parts of India will be found to pos¬ 
sess more natural advantages, or to produce a greater 
variety of grain rf 


* IS To, JI ami No. III. of the Appendix are part of a Report from 
Captain Danger field, comprising his meteorological geographical, and 
astronomical observations on the countries he visited. That scientific 
officer has also added his remarks on the Geology of Central India, 
w i jTalx he hm illustrated by a sketch annexed to No. IL The moteo- 
roliigical roister kept by Captain Daugerfield form* No. III. 

t Of the vegetable productions of Malwa, the poppy for the ex¬ 
traction of opium is the principal, and constitutes a great portion of 
the export trade of that province. Of this drug, upwards of ten 
thousand maimds, or about 350,000 pounds of avoirdupois weight* are 
a nnu a ll y produced, of which Quantity six thousand m&nndfi may be 
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Fruits were formerly in great abundance and per¬ 
fection, and Abul Fazel mentions the luxuriance which 
the vine attained in Mahva. A mango is now produced, 
said to have been originally introduced from Goa by the 
Mahrattas, which is, in size and flavour, in no degree 
inferior to those of its parent stock. But gardens have 
for the last thirty years received little attention in this 
province; and the generality of its fruits are not remark¬ 
able for their quality, nor in great abundance. 

There are in Malvva and the adjoining provinces many 
forests, several of which abound in fine timber, particu¬ 
larly the teak; but these will he noticed hereafter, as 
forming a valuable article of commerce. 

The animals, wild and tame, arc the same as in other 
parts of India, Amongst the wilder classes inhabiting 
the hilly and woody tracts, we may enumerate the tiger, 
leopard, bear, wolf, hyaena, wild liog, antelope, neelgahee 
or white-footed antelope, sambre, and other deer species. 
The skin of the sambre when well prepared, forms an 
excellent material for the military accoutrements of the 
soldiers of the Native Powers, and is exported to the 
neighbouring countries. Amongst domestic animals, the 
horned cattle are much esteemed, and constitute a large 
article of export. Sheep and goats are neither numer- 

reckoned surplus for exportation* Amongst the grain W6 may chiefly 
enumerate wheat, gram, pea*, jowarry, bajvio, rnoong, oorud, Indian 
com, aud toriwur; of tha two first the largest amount is exported, 
tue k grown in small quantities for internal use; hut there is cnil- 
tinted more than stuOieient for homo consumption of sugar-cane, 
o aoeo, cotton, Unseen, tael or sweet-oil plant, garliek, turmeric, and 
^ ll3 ger. Indigo is also raised in email quantities ; and the moriudo 
and* ' a *** 011 acooua ^ h-s root, which affords an excellent red dye, 
13 a considerable article of commerce, reared to a great extent. 
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ous, nor held in any estimation; but the neighbouring 
provinces of Ajmeer and Me wax' produce them in great 
numbers, and of a good kind. 

Though horses are reared in Malwa, it has never 
obtained a high reputation for the breed of that animal, 
arising in some measure from the proximity of the cele¬ 
brated breeding province of Kattywar, and the prefer¬ 
ence given by the Mahometans to the Northern horse, 
and by the Mahrattas to the fine race which they 
brought with them from the Deckan, 

Camels are seldom bred in Maiwa, nor does the climate 
seem favourable to them ; they are mostly brought 
from the dry, sandy, and warmer plains of Mar war , 
where they are reared in great numbers, and of superior 
size and strength. 

Fish, of good size and Savour, abound in most of the 
rivers of Malwa; but as neither these, nor the small 
animals of chase, and birds of prey and game, differ 
from those known in other parts of India, a distinct 
enumeration of them is unnecessary. 

Some of the cities and towns* of Malwa have been 


* The principal cities nud towns of Malwa are included m the 
following list; Oojein, Indore, Dhar, EutLm, Nolyo or Bunmggur, 
KatcUrodC; Queil, Mundi&sor, Jawud, Ilampoora, Bampoora, Munassa, 
Aggur, Seronge, Bhilsa, Bhujahalpoor, Ashtu, Shahjehanpoor, Dewass, 
Bug, Gungraur, Tal, Mundawul, Mahidpoor, Sarungpoor* BhopaL 
Dohud, and Mandoo, Of these the most ancient is Oojein, which 
ranks high among the sacred cities noticed in the Pnranns of the 
Hindus, and is mentioned by Greek historians ; but the modern Oojein 
stands two miles South of the former city, which is said to have been 
buried under a shadow of earth, but which appears to me to have 
foi; .a overwhelmed by the Seepra river; and the new city, which 
stands nearly as high, has been often threatened with a similar Lite. 
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ebrated both in ancient and modern history* 
Of some of these it is now difficult to trace the sites, or 


Next in rank to Oojein we may perhaps place Dhar, or Dharanug- 
guree, as still called by the Hindus; it ia probably the ancient 
Hharannggur* but its importance in the authentic history of Malwa 
is chiefly derived from its becoming", on the transfer of the Govern* 
nient from Oojein, the seat of the princes of that province previously 
to their final establishment at Mandoo. This last city, though con¬ 
taining noble and interesting remains, has long since been entirely 
desolate ; it will be hereafter noticed* 

Indore, as a city, is of modern date* That part of the Holkar capi¬ 
tal, called Old Indore, was a small village, the site of which pleased 
Ahalya Race, who encamped at it after the death of Mulhar Bow 
Holkar. She ordered the head officer of the district to remove to it 
from Kumpail ; and having built a new city on the opposite or W est- 


er n bank of the small clear stream which flowed past it, gave it the 
®ame name of Indore, Her partiality for this spot soon raised it to a 
fi fate of comparative prosperity, though she coni mood through life to 
Reside at the city of M by sir. 

The origin of Bhilsa and Mnndufiox is involved in that fable which 
common to all early Hindu history. The former ia said to have 
keen built by the Hindu demigod Ramochandra, and the latter by his 
Bcsarethn, who gave his name to the city, which it retained till 
1 codern times, when it was corrupted by the Western Rajpoots to 
Husa 0 ]- Gj and is now generally called M undies or. 

^hujahalpoor ail d Shahj chan poor derive their names from their 
f °unders* The former was built by Shujah Khan, one of the most 
^Htinguished governors of Malwa, and the latter by the Emperor 
delmu. 

&erong- 0r corrupted from Sheer Gunge, derives its name and origin 
foiu it 0 g^e, becoming the Gunge, or cantonments, of the Emperor 


^eer Shah* 

Hutiam was greatly increased, and, according to some accounts, 
htirdy founded during the reign of Shall Johan by Button Singh, a 
ta Rajpoot, on whom the district of which it is now the c&pi 

> was bestowed as a reward for military services. 

^°lye was built by Baja Nol, or Nowul Its modern appellation of 
^Uiggur has it origin in a strange vulgar superstition of name^s 
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discover the names; but many deserve the notice of the 
antiquary, from the remains of architecture, sculpture, 
and inscriptions to be found amid their ruins. 


The small Province of NEMAUR is that part of the 
Valley of the Nerbudda which lies between Hindia East 
and Kotra West, and between the Vindhya range North 
and the Bafcpoora South. Its length is about one hun¬ 
dred and thirty miles, and its general breadth from 
thirty to forty; but in the centre it may be reckoned 
above seventy. On the North bank of the Nerbudda, 
the boundary mountains seldom recede more titan eigh¬ 
teen miles from its banks; and at the Hum Pah I,* * or 
Deer's Leap, on the Western extremity of the province, 
the two ranges are merely divided by the river. The 
greater part of Neman r is a fertile undulating plain, 
once perfectly open, flourishing, and highly cultivated, 

of bad omen, which must not ho pronounced before the morning meal. 
The city is called either Nolye or Burinigger, according to tlio hour in 
which its mention becomes necessary. 

Sarungpoor Is an ancient city, and the head of a Sircar, or large 
division of the country- It was greatly improved by Bax Bahadur, 
the last Mussulman prince of Malwa who assumed the title of King. 

Bhopal, we are teld, derived its name from its Rajpoot founder, the 
minister of the celebrated Hindu Raja Ehoj, and was'built at the same 
time that his master formed the present district of Tal into a lake, 
and founded near it the city o£ Bhojpoor, now in rums. 

Among the riiina which merit the attention of the antiquary, we 
may mention those of the ancient town of Woone, in Nemauc, and 
the Caves of Bang in Rath, and those of Dutnnar, near the ChuMbul, 

* The name of the Hum Pahl is derived from the circumstance of 
the river being boro obstructed by large masses of basalt, rising about 
ten or eleven feet above the ordinary level of the stream, and giving 
passage to the river through three very narrow channels, across each 
of which, it is supposed, an antelope eould bound. 
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jutf" of late years overgrown in many parts with low 
jungle, or brushwood. The Western portion on both 
sides the river, including Bur wan ee, Chiculdah, Dlmrrn- 
pooree, Sultanabad, and as far as Kurgood, is generally 
level and cultivated; but the Eastern portion, from the 
West of the sacred Island of Mundatta* to Kaut- 
cote, is, on the Northern bankf of the Nerbudda, one 
mass or cluster of low hills covered with thick jungle, 
and almost entirely desolate, excepting oa the imme¬ 
diate borders of the river, where some predatory Raj¬ 
poot chiefs found fastnesses secure from pursuit, whence, 
till the establishment of the English power, they plun¬ 
dered the neighbouring districts from Asseerto the gates 
of Indore. On the Southern bank, for three or four 
miles from the river, the country has the same fea¬ 
tures as to the North; but beyond that, it resembles 
other parts of the province, excepting that from the 
desertion or destruction of its population, less culti¬ 
vation exists, and low jungle has in most parts taken 
its place. 

The soil of Neman r is not dissimilar to that of Malwa, 
and its pasturage is reckoned peculiarly line. Besides 
the Nerbudda, which traverses its whole length, it is 
well watered by the several tributary streams of that 
river. 


* This island, which is about thirty-eight miles above Mhysir, is 
the religious resort of Hindu pilgrims from all quarters, as contain¬ 
ing the ehi'iuo of OngV&r, it being considered one of the twelve 
places of Mahadeo^ presence on this earth. Bee Mundatta, in Geo¬ 
graphical Index, vol. ii 

f The North of the Nerbudda, from Kautcetefco Nfiraawur* opposite 
Tliutfia, is deemed hy the natives part of Gondwarra; and the inhabi¬ 
tants speak the Gondee dialect. 
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greatest part of the lands on the Northern hank 
of the Nerbudda belong to the Govern meats of Dhar 
and Holkar, excepting the small district of Boncaneer, 
which is the property of Sindia, and some of the hilly 
parts of the province* which Rajpoot and Blieel chiefs 
continue to possess* 


Mhysir must be considered the principal, and almost 
only place of note in Nemaur, This ancient city, which 
is pleasantly situated on the Northern bank of the 
Nerbudda, with# a fort elevated above the town, has long 
been, as well as its attached lands, accounted a distinct 
portion of territory, probably from having been under 
the immediate management of the head of the Holkar 
family, when it was their capital That benefit which 
it formerly derived from being the residence of Ahalya 
Baee, is now given to it as containing the ashes of that 
great and venerated woman. Public buildings of differ- 
ent kinds are erecting, and a most spacious and highly 
finished flight of stone steps from the town to the river, 
meant, with adjoining temples, to bo dedicated to her 
memory, is nearly completed 

With the exception of the small district of Burwanee, 
the greatest part of Southern Nemanr consists of the 
ancient Sircar, or Government, of Beejaghiuy the name 
of which is now only preserved in the ruins of the 
capital, situated within the limits of a large hill-fort in 
the Satpoora range. This sircar, like others, underwent, 
during the Mahomedan sway, different modifications. 
One writer mentions that, in the eighth year of the 
reign of Shah Jehan, the Sircar of Boejaghur, part of 
the Hindia district, and some others in the space between 
the Nerbudda and the Taptee, were directed to be in- 
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corporate*! into the Soobah of Candeish; and Abul 
VazQl calls t Beejaghur the capital of Candeish, and states 
3t to have been for a long time the residence of its vice- 
r °y« These arbitrary changes confirm what has been 
said regarding the usage of the Delhi Government, 
Hindu tradition, corroborated by names of districts and 
% difference of language (a very strong testimony), 
places as the Southern boundary of Nemaur the Sat- 
poora range; according to them, the hill-fort of Asseer* 
J3 the boundary of the two provinces, and by some it is 
k&id to be half in Nemaur* and half in Candeish* 

^rorn the Vindhya range on the Western extremity 
°f Nemaur, there extends North a hilly tract separating 
Halwa from Guzerat, whose general breadth is from fifty 
to seventy miles, and which is terminated by the South- 
ern and Western boundaries of Me war* The Southern 
portion of this tract which lies between Tandl&h and 
the Nerbudda, constitute* what the Hindus term Rath, 
and contains the several petty states of Jabooah, Ally, 
Habra* Jobut, and the lands of their several dependent 
chiefs, the great proportion of whose subjects are 
Hhfcelg. Though a considerable portion of this district 
consists of rocky hills and thick forests, yet many fertile 
and well-watered valleys lie amidst the successive 
^uges of its hills, which pursue almost invariably a 
Northerly direction, nearly parallel and equidistant, 
country forms an intermediate step, elevated above 

h strong fortress, according to popular tradition, derives its 

^^Utc 3 f rom itg founder a rich and celebrated Hindu Zemindar 
I f mdhu1der, of the Aheer tribe, aiul by corruption Amo, Aheer has 
Converted into As seer. 







province of bagdb. 

Cuzerat, and rising towards Malwa; but it is neither 
in climate, nor production, equal to the latter. 

Rath has, with the exception of the capitals of the 
petty states, few large towns or villages. Amongst the 
former, Jabooah principally merits notice, from its ro¬ 
mantic situation in a small rich valley, near the base of 
a low range of hills. 

The hills of Rath abound in iron ore; and the forests 
afford, besides the teak and bamboos, many timber- 
trees, adapted not only to building, but to many other 
useful and ornamental purposes. There are several well- 
frequented roads tlirough this province, connectiug Mal- 
\ca with Guzerat. 

The province of B.VGUli is a part of the same hilly 
tract as Rath, from which it is divided by merely a nar¬ 
row slip of Mahva, which projects into it from Petlawud 
to Boliud. It is bounded on the North by Kantul and 
Mewar, and East and West by Malwa and Guzerat. 
The country in no point differs from that of Rath but 
in the lesser number of its streams, fewer valleys, and 
less cultivation, excepting oil its Northern extremity, 
where the soil is good and fruitful. The principal part 
of the inhabitants of Bagur are Bheels arid Meenalis of 
the cultivating classes, under the authority of Rajpoot 
chiefs and Thakoors, or Barons. The greater part of 
this province belongs to the petty Princes of Banswarra 
and Doongurhpoor, whose capitals, with Saugwarra, are 
the only places of any note in the country. Many ruined 
towns, villages, temples, and interesting Hindu antiqui¬ 
ty are scattered over its Northern division, indicative of 
a former state of prosperity and cultivation. The roads 
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it leading by Doongurbpoor and Lnnawarra 
mto Guzerat, are good, and much frequented. From its 
extensive and thick forests, fevers of a malignant nature 
are prevalent during the two months immediately 
succeeding the rainy season; nor can the climate at any 
period of the year bo deemed pleasant or salubrious. 


Kanthl is a small district, rather than a province, 
lying between Bagur and Me war, and extending West¬ 
ward from Mundissor to the Bans warm and Odeypoor 
territories. Its length is about forty miles, and breadth 
iioin twenty to twenty-five miles. It comprises the 
principal part of the territories of the Eaja of Pertaub* 
gurln His capital is a large fortified town, but his chief 
i aside nee has always been at Dewla, twelve miles West 
of it. Hie greater part of the country is level, open, 
and• well cultivated. It is much higher than Bagur 
being nearly of the same elevation as that part of MaU 

which H ad j oi ^ Roads to Gaze rat, Kattywar, and 
Cutch, lead through this province. The soil of Kantul 
is good, and produces opium and other crops similar to 
those of Malwa* It is well watered by small tributary 
streams of the Mkaee; which river passes near its South¬ 
ern boundary. 


The province of Haiirowtee lies on the North-east 
extremity of Malwa, and is separated from it by the 
Moknndra lulls, and the continuation of the Ohittore 
ianga It possesses the general features and the same 
natm al advantages as Malwa, with the exception of its 

^tdligeati Hi iid as to tvR om I have spoken, av count part of 
Uu£ m ^ alwa ; but the name signifies border or boundary 





I 
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climate, which, from its more elevat ed hilly girdle, 
much warmer, and less salubrious. Its elevation differs 
little from that of the adjoining part of Malwa; and it 
is fertilized by some of the same rivers,* which in their 
passage through this district become considerable streams. 
The principal towns are Kotah, Patun, and Boondee, the 
first and last of which are the capitals of the Rajpoot 
princes who divide this province. Patun, or, as it is 
commonly called, Jalrapatun, founded by the Raj liana 
Zalim Singli of Kotah, has within twenty years risen 
from a village to be one of the most beautiful and opu¬ 
lent cities in Malwa. 

The hilly belt which forms the Eastern boundary of 
the level plains of Malwa, and which appears to divide 
that province from Bundelcuml in the same way as Rath 
and Bagur separate it from Guzerat, contains tire small 
provinces of Chundeny, Kycheewarra, and Aheerwara. 
This limit to the Eastward docs not correspond with that 
assigned by Abul Faze], who computes the breadth of the 
soobah from Gurrah to Banswarra at two hundred and 
forty-five eoss :^ a distance which compels us to con* 
elude, that, of three Guxrabs in this quarter, that termed 
Gurrah Mundelah, or Gurrah Jubbulpoor, is the one 
alluded to. The circumstance of this last district, which, 
like bfemaur,lies along theNerbuddabelow the Vindhya 
range, having several countries between it and the 


* Kalee Sind, Chttmbul, Alior, fee. 

f The Cosb is, in general, estimated at forty-two to the degree, but 
its length differs m -almost every province of India. It may be com¬ 
puted as never under a mile and a half, and never (except in that 
introduced by the mandate of the Late Tippoo Sultan in Mysore) more 
than two railed 
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f a little connected with the latter, and 
whose inhabitants speak a different dialect, is no reason 
why these lands should not have been included in the 
soobah of that name, as constituted under the Delhi 
government. But there appears every reason to belief, 
that Malwa was originally bounded by the hilly tract 
already noticed, which, touching Narwar on the North, 
connects it with Harrow tee and the Chi Wore range, 
and joins on the South-east the Vindhya mountains, 
"which, throughout, form the most marked of all the 
natural boundaries of the province. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


History of Malwa. 

The history of Malwa is involved in darkness and 
fable. Oojdn, which may still, from its superior mag¬ 
nitude, be deemed the capital of this province, lias 
perhaps more undoubted claims to remote antiquity 
than any inhabited city in India; it being not only men¬ 
tioned in the sacred volumes of the Hindus, but in the 
Peri plus of the Erythrean sea, and by Ptolemy* We 
find, in Indian manuscripts, Malwa noticed as a separate 
province eight hundred and fifty years before the Chris¬ 
tian era, when Dunjee, to whom a divine origin* is 
given, restored the power of the Brahmins, which, it is 
stated, had been destroyed by the Buddhists, many 
remains of whose religion are still to be found in this 
part ot India* In the excavation of a mountain near 
Bang, we trace, both in the form of the temples, and in 


* talc i* supposed by some to refer to his being one of the 
Soorajbuiw, or Solar race ; but moat accounts deem Dunjee a Blieel, 
and thoro can be no doubt that degraded race enjoyed power in this 
part of tiie country at a Tory remote period* 
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the figures and symbols which they contain, the 
peculiar characteristics of the Buddhist* worship. 

According to Hindu records, the family of Dunjee had 
reigned three hundred and eighty-seven years, when 
Putraj, the fifth in descent, dying without issue, Adut 
Puar (a Raj poo tf prince) ascended the throne, estab¬ 
lishing the Puar| dynasty, which continued upwards of 
one thousand and fifty-eight years to rule over Malwa. 

During the period that Dnnjee’s family held Malwa, 
we find no particular mention of them until about 
seven hundred and thirty years before Christ, when Bun- 
joes successor is said to have shaken off his dependence 
oil the sovereign of Delhi. We lose even these indis¬ 
tinct traces of Malwa after the above period, till near 
nur own era, when Vi cram ad i tya, a prince whom all 
Hindu authors agree in describing as the encour&ger of 
learning and the arts,§ obtained sovereignty. According 


* I he principal Buddha ia not so old as eight centuries before 
t hrist; hia npre has been accurately ascertained, by coincident natron o* 
mical calculations, to ho about five centurion and a half before Christ 
(vido Asiatic Researches)* There are, however, strong reasons for 
conjecturing, that there were several Buddhas, often con founded with 
each other j the first, about one thousand years before Christ, the 
second about five hundred and fifty years before Christ, and a third 
about two hundred and fifty years after Christ. 

f Rajpoot, literally so n of a Raja or prince, in the generic name for 
oue of the first and most numerous classes, who arc called Kbetii. or 
the military, and form the second of the four castes into which the 
Hmdus are divided. 


7 Puar ie the distinguishing- name of a Rajpoot family, or clan 
Btrl11 amorous in Malwa, 

^ Q °' VG Viuramaditya, or. by corruption, Yicramajeot, the era 

, J ^ 1 ^7 name, and which is at this day in general use over a 

1>artof India, It ia computed. like the Christian era, by the 
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Hindu author!ties* Vicramaditya had no estate 
assigned him by his father, and lived for a considerable 
time with his illegitimate brother Ehurtree at Oojem, 
the capital of the kingdom of Mahva, of which Ehurtree 
was governor A quarrel, however, arising between the 
brothers, Vicramaditya left Oojein, and travelled for a con¬ 
siderable period in great poverty over Guzer&fe and other 
parts of India. On his return to Malwa, he found that 
his brother, disgusted at the infidelity of his wife, had 
resigned all worldly concerns, and become a religious 
mendicant; he therefore assumed charge of the province, 
and from that period commenced a career which led to 
the establishment of his power over the greatest part of 
India, He is said to have restored the Hindu (monarchy 
to that splendour which it had lost in consequence of a 
succession of weak monarchy whose characters liad en¬ 
couraged the governors of distant provinces to rebel, and 
to form the territories committed to their charge into 
independent states. But this account of Vicramaditya 
3ms as yet been supported by no substantial proof, 
though we must conclude, from Ins great name and repu¬ 
tation over all India, that his power was very extended. 
Of the successors of Vicramaditya, nothing occurs 
worthy of notice till the eleventh in descent, the celebrat¬ 
ed Raja Bhoj,* whose name stands high in Hindu fcradl- 


mltir year, and commences fifty-six years before Christ. Vide Asiatic 
Researches, voL i p. 144, 

* The history of Rhoj is, like that of Vicramaditya, blended with 
fable. Ho is stated to have vowed, in expiation of the sacrifice made 
by his mother, of her own life, to give him birth, to erect mounds to 
arrest the streams of nine river? and ninety-nine rivulets. He dis¬ 
covered a district in his territories singularly calculated to facilitate 




to the 
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tions, This prince changed the seat of government from 
Oojein to Dliar, where it continued till transferred to 
Mancloo by the Mahometan conquerors of Malwa, 

On the death of Jey Chund, who succeeded Raja Bhoj, 
none of the Puars being deemed worthy of the crown, it 
was placed on the head of Jeetpal, a Rajpoot chief,* 
wlm established tlie Towur dynasty,“f" which lasted one 
hundred and forty-two years. It was succeeded by that 
of the Chowans,$ which began in the person of Jugdeo, 


-he performance of this vow, and by building a great mound between 
tvwo lulls, which arrested the current of nine rivers and ninety-eight 
lesser streams* ho formed the whole into a great lake. The mound 
j'Uid to have been made by him was subsequently destroyed, and the 
KUtm is (among which is the Betwa) allowed to pursue their courses* 
he space of country which was covered with water is asserted to be 
tho modern district of Tab or the Lake ■ and it is one of the most 
fruitful and populous in the principally of Bhopal. Bhojpoor, once 
a great city and situated near the ruins of the mound, is at this 
moment only a large village ; but it still bears its former name, and 
' 1 rui ^ s buildings and temples attest its antiquity. The 

remaining (ninety-ninth) stream was, according to the above legend, 
t. am me j the minister of Raja Bhoj , whose name, Bhopal* was 
givm to a village built near the dam that forms tho lake, on the hank 
of ^vhmli the present city of Bhopal is situated* 

l his chief is termed in the manuscript from which I write, a 
emindar, or landholder, according to the literal translation of the 
won:.; but this term has been very generally used by Mahomedan 
u rjters to designate the officer who presides over the Revenue Collec¬ 
tors of a province* whose situation is, from Hindu usage, hereditary 
a ii< who, being of the cla^ of Zemindars, or landholders its by d V 
Mon.caUcd “tho Landholder, or Zemindar, o£ his Native pro- 

J,,?S ^ WM Oallod Townr from the name of the famiiy 
t la “ ° f Iia;ipaof '’ s ’ towhieh they belonged. 

powerful 0 ^! 11 R .“j p0Ot f * re to lM » da ? «*>« »t highest and most 
EU1 ut the military tribes of 3lahvu, 
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and lasted one hundred and sixty-seven years, The 
fourth of this dynasty, Raja Easdeo, assumed imperial 
titles, and, we are informed, carried the arts to great 
perfection, and in every respect increased the fame and 
prosperity of his country. 

During the reign of Maided, the last of this dynasty 
(and \vc may almost say of the Hindu princes of Malwa), 
part of the province was seized by Aunumieo, a chief of 
the tribe of Vaisya * But on the death of the former, 
not only Malwa, hat a great part of the Delhi empire, 
fell under the Mahoniedan dominion. 

In the conclusion of this short view of the first princes 
of Malwa, it is to he remarked, that all accounts, written 
or traditionary, combine to prove that it was a depend¬ 
ency of the Hindu empire of Delhi; though, like other 
divisions of the empire, its princes frequently assumed 
sovereign power, and maintained it through several 
generations. 

It would he alike useless and tedious to trace minutely 
the history of Malwa for a lung period after the first 
Mahomedau conquest, which exhibits nothing but a 
series of troubles, in which this province almost lost its 
rank as a distinct division of ancient India, f Its boun¬ 
daries, subsequently to this date, varied with the success 
of its several usurpers. One fact, however, appears 
clear, that the country was only partially subdued. We 


llf The tribe of Vaisya is the third o£ the four oasfcez of the Hindus, 
atul then - allotted occupation is trade; but this is one of many in “ 
stances of individuals su pping oat of their prescribed limits. 

t Malwa, we are told by Femlita, was one of the fifty kingdoms 
into which India was divided at the earliest period of Hindu govern¬ 
ment. 
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iHni Hindu princes and chiefs, in almost every district, 
opposing the progress of the invaders* and often with 
such success* as to establish dynasties of three or four 
generations, who ruled over a considerable part of the 
country These revolutions continued to be frequent 
till tho more complete conquest of Bahadur Shah, which 
took place during tho reign of Shah Udecn of Delhi, who 
put that leader to death, and appointed to the govern¬ 
ment oi Maiwa Diiawut Khan Ghorec ; who, taking 
advantage of the flight of Mahomed Toghluck, and the 
confusion into which India was thrown by the invasion 
ol limur, assumed the titles and ensigns of royalty Ho 
lixed liis capital at the city of Dhar, which still presents, 
in the ruins with which it is surrounded, the history of 
this change, Dio materials of its finest temples appear to 
have been appropriated to build palaces and mostpiesf* 
lor its now sovereign. This city did not, however, long 
remain the capital of the Mahomedans. Alif Khan (the 
son of Dilawur Khan), who became celebrated under the 
name of IToshung Shah, removed the seat of government 
to Mandoo4 

Mandoo lies nearly South-east, at a distance of fifteen 
miles from Dliar, aud had been irregularly fortified, ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu accouuts, by a prince of the name of 


* Kmnmor Udeen, the second in descent from Shaik Shah Ghi K nep. 
who first invaded the province, was slain by Cheetual. a chief of 
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Jt fy Singh Deo * but we never find it mentioned as a 
capital, and, though it was before inhabited, we may 
refer its origin, as a place of any importance, to Hoshung 
Shah, on whose death it became the seat of government 
of hia family. 

The site of Handoo was very inviting. The space 
chosen by Hoshung Shall for his future capital is thirty- 
seven miles in circumference. It extends along the crest of 
the Vindhyaf range about eight miles, and is parted from 
the table-laud of Malwa, with which it is upon a level, 
by an abrupt and nigged valley of unequal depth, but 
nowhere less than two hundred feet, and generally from 
three to four hundred yards in breadth. On the brink 
of tins valley (which, after rounding the city, descends 
in the form of wide and rugged ravines to the lower 
country, both to the East and West), and on the summit 
of the ridge of the Vindhya mountains, which form 


*This prince, according- to Hindu fable, was assisted in accomplishing 
his work by the possession of the Pams Pntfchur, or philosopher's stone, 
which was found during 1 his reign by a grass*cutter. Its properties 
were discovered by a blacksmith, who carried it to Joy Singk^eo, 
who. after using- it to make gold enough to defray the expense of 
building ilandoo, is said to have given ifc to the priest of his family 
who, displeased at receiving a starts, throw it, before its value was 
explained to him, into the Nerbudda, When sensible of what he had 
dunt, he sprang into the river, in the vain hope of recovering ifc ; but 
his efforts to reach the bottom were in vain. Credulous Hindus be¬ 
lieve that at the place whore this occurred, the Nerbudda became and 
continues to be unfathomable. 

f The Vindhya range of mountains have been described in the pre¬ 
yed mg chapter. They may lie termed, in every part where they touch 
this province, the South-western wall of Malwa. These mountains, 
wliioh are called Vindian by the Greeks, are mentioned in the sacred 
volumes of the Hindus under the name here given.—Vide Sir Wm 
Jones s Works, vol. i, p, 23 . 
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face of Manrloo, a wall of considerable 
height was built, which, added to the natural strength 


of the ground, made it unassailable by any but regular 
attack ; and this advantage, which gave security to pro¬ 
perty, combined with the salubrity of the air, abundance 
of water, and the rich nature of the ground that was 
encircled within the limits of the new capital, caused it 
early to attain a state of great prosperity, 

Hoshung Shah, though his reign commenced in ad¬ 
versity,* afterwards acquired great fame* He engaged 
in hostilities with the princes South of the Nerbudda; 


and to facilitate operations against the Hindu prince of 
Gondwarra/f he built a town and fort on the left bank 


of the Nerbudda, to which he gave his own* name* 
This involved him in hostilities with the Mahome- 
dan kings of the Bahminian§ dynasty, which were 
attended with various fortune, hut he was ultimately suc¬ 
cessful* He defeated and slew Nursingh, the ruler of 
Goniwarra, and took his rich capital of Kirl&h, which 
with the adjoining country remained in his possession. * 
Hoshung died immediately after this success, having 
reigned thirty years* His remains were brought from 
Hoshungabad to his new capital of Maudoo; and the 


* He was made prisoner by the Prince of G use rat, almost immedi¬ 
ately after he ascended the throne* 
t G-ondwarra means, literally, the country of the Gond^—a low tribe 
Hindus, who at no remote period possessed almost the whole oi 
that country to the South-east of the Nerbudda, which, before the war 
a.b, 1813, formed the extended dominions of the M a hr at 1 Prince 
of Kagpoor. 

t Hoshungabad* commonly, hub improperly called Husingabad. 

§ This was one of those dynasties established in the Deekan,—For 
a Particular account of them, vide Scotta Dcekan. vote i* 

10028 
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which was erected over them is still in 
exce 11 e n t p rese v va fci on, 

Hoshuug Choree was succeeded by his son (Grliiznee 
Khan),* a weak and dissolute sovereign. This prince 
was dethroned by his minister Mahomed Khiljee, whose 
conduct, after he attained power, redeemed the crime of 
usurpation. It was to this prince that Mandoo owed its 
fame and splendour; and the magnificent tomb over Ho- 
shong Shall, and the college and palaces that he built, 
give testimony of his respect for the memory of his bene¬ 
factor, and of a regard and consideration for his subjects, 
which entitle him to the high reputation he has attained 
among the Mahomedun princes of India, His reign, 
winch lasted thirty-four years, appears, from Ferishts’s 
account, to have been a scene of constant action. His 
life was passed in camp ; but with the exception of the 
Invasion of Malwa by Ahmed Shah, monarch of Guzerat, 
the operations of Mahomed Khiljee were beyond the 
limits of his own kingdom, the subjects of winch enjoyed 
a prosperity and repose proportioned to the activity and 
energy of their warlike prince, Though living almost 
always in the field, his taste and magnificence adorned 
and enriched every his part of his territories ; and, besides 
the monuments of Ins splendour which have been already 
noticed, there are ruins of many pal aces f built by him 

* In tb o Ay ecu Akbcry this prince* is called Hussein Khan, and is 
aaid bo have been imprisoned by Ms successor Mahomed Khiljee. 

f I fitted up one of the^e old palaces for a residence during the hot 
weather : it v<is not only necessary to clear away the bushes and briars 
with which its rooms were overgrown, bub a tlgi*e®a and two cubs 
were driven nil 1 by the workmen from the dtm into which they had 
converted one of the subterranean chambers of this once proud palace 
of kings. 
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Saleh a, a town beauti fully situated six miles North 
Maudoo> on the verge of the rich open country which 
here approaches those mountains and great ravines, by 
which the site of that capital has been described as 
bounded and defended, 

lerishtu* dwells with delight on the character of this 
prince, who was, ho observes, polite, brave, just, and 
learned. Hindus and Mabomedans, he describes as 
alike happy under his reign ; and it was his policy to 
unite them in the ties ot concord and amity. His chief 
pleasure was to hear read the histories of former times, 
but particularly the biography of great and distinguished 
men. “ Ihe useful knowledge, however, of those among 
whom ho lived, was (the historian concludes) that in 
uhieh he had the most pride, and in which he most 
■ excelled.” 

there can be little doubt, from concurring testimonies, 
that it was under the government of Mahomed Khiljee, 
that Malwft reached its highest prosperity as a kingdom. 
But this prince, nevertheless, experienced during a life 
o 1 c ons fcai it ac ti on, so i u o v ery sc ri o u s re v erscs , He had 
at one time lost his throne, through a conspiracy of ^is 
nubles, but was reseated upon it by the aid of Sultan 
Mqoz offer of Guzorat. On another occasion, he was 
taken prisoner by Khoombhoo Raua of Chit tore, who 
generously restored him to liberty and dominion. We 
hud the cities ol Chundeny Islamabad, Hoslnnigaba.d, 


An account of the kings of Mruuloo k to bo found in several 
work*. ] believe that there k none more authentic than Fcrishtu, 
though other authors give a fuller detail'of their notions, particularly 
t e writer of the Maasur ul Omrah, or The remains of the Nobles ' 
a of merited reputation. 
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aiia Kir]ah, described within the limits of his territories, 
which were hounded to the South by the Satpoora 
range, extended West to the frontier of Guzerat, and 
East 4o BundelcuncL His authority was established in 
a Northerly direction, to Me war and Harrowtee; and we 
read of this prince levying tribute on the Rajpoot prin¬ 
ces of Chit tore, Kumulnere, and others, by marching at 
different periods an army into their countries to make 
collections. But it appears from ail the historians and 
records of that time, especially those of the Hindus, 
tiiat some of the Itajpoot princes, particularly the Earns 
of Chit tore, maintained a very arduous struggle with 
their Mahomedan neighbours, over whom they gained 
many an important victories. 

The resources of Mahomed Khiljee may in some 
degree be estimated by his great expenditure on public 
edifices, and the large army lie maintained. Ferishta 
.states, tliat he invaded Guzerat with an army of one 
hundred thousand men. This is probably exaggerated ; 
but, even admitting it, his disbursements appear so dis¬ 
proportion ed to what the revenues of his actual territory 
eon Id have supported, that we must conclude, that his 
treasury was annually replenished by his foreign expedi¬ 
tions, and that, like many other warlike sovereigns, 
while he was considered by his own subjects as a just 
and powerful protector, he was viewed by the inhabi¬ 
tants of neighbouring countries as a plundering invader 
and oppressor. 

Gheass Udeen Khiljee, the son and successor of Maho¬ 
med Khiljee, is represented as being (though brought 
up to share the toils and glory of his father) early 
satiated with power and dominion. He committed the 
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government to others, devoting himself to sen 


sual pleasures. His palace at Mandoo is said to have 
contained five hundred beautiful women, whose numbers 
have been exaggerated by some writers to three times 
that amount. This prince reigned thirty-three years; 
and it is a remarkable proof of the energy and wisdom 
of his fathers government, that a kingdom like Malwa, 
surrounded with turbulent neighbours, suffered no dimi¬ 
nution of territory under his indolent and luxurious 


successor. 

r Ihe file ot Gheass Udeen was, according to some 
writers, terminated by his son Noorudeen. This fact is 
questioned, and treated a.s improbable by Ferishta* But 
the record which that historian gives of the reign of 
this prince is not calculated to disprove the accusation. 
Though active and brave, lie appears to have been the 
slave of liis passions, and Hindus and M alio me dans were 
alike disgusted by the indecent scenes of his debait- 
eheiy, ami Ins death (which happened after a reign of 
clc\ui yeais) was caused by using the cold bath when 
in a fever from excessive drinking, 

that Noorudeen, with all his vices, left the wealth 
and splendour of his kingdom unimpaired to his son 
Mahmoud, is proved by one fact: according to respect¬ 
able writers, seven hundred elephants in velvet hous¬ 
ings walked at the coronation ceremony of the young 
pi i nee through the streets of Mandoo, 

Hie peace of the reign of Mahmoud was disturbed 
b} the intrigues of his brothers, one of whom* seized 


Ihi* chief t Biber mbaerves in Ida Institute, was encouraged and 
supported bj Sultan Seeunder and Sultan Ibrahim at Delhi; and the 
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upon Chundcny. To suppress these rebellions in his 
family, he had recourse to the aid of the Rajpoot or 
Hindu soldiers of his kingdom, and, according to Maho¬ 
metan authority, he delivered over the defence of his 
person and dominions to his minister Made ray Roy, 
who was of that tribe. Rut he soon became sensible of 
his error, and endeavoured to repair it by the discharge 
of a great part of his army. This, however, created 
first a mutiny, and afterwards hostilities between the 
Rajpoots and the Mahomedans; from the dangers of 
which Mali mood escaped, by flying to Guzerat,the reign¬ 
ing monarch* * of which received him with Open arms. 
An army marched to restore the royal fugitive, which 
succeeded, after a siege of several months, in taking 
Mandoo by storm. Nineteen thousand Rajpoots (includ- 
in ■ those who sacrificed themselves rather than survive 

o 

defeat) are stated to have fallen on this memorable 
occasion. The monarch of Gttzerafc returned to his own 
territories, leaving three thousand of Ids cavalry to aid 
Mahmoud in the wars ho had to undertake against those 
Hindus, whom his unwise confidence had placed in pos¬ 
session of every stronghold in his kingdom. 

There are good grounds to conclude that the above 
statement is not quite correct, and that Mahomedan 
authors have referred those misfortunes to treachery and 


latter, when M ah mood Shah died, displaced his soil! and put one of 
bn own officers in charge of Chunderry, which was taken from him 
by the liana of Chittore. 

* Moo&uffer Shah, King of Gnzerat/is said to have desired to use 
Mahmood us an instrument of bis ambition ; but ho was not the only 
Mahomed an prince who aided that monarch. The troops of the 
Urince of Candeish, and several other Mahomedan chiefs, joined to 
overthrow the supremacy which the Hindus had established in Maiwa. 
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t'd, which had their chief source in the valour 
arid ability of Raim Sunka, prince of Chittore, and at 
this period the acknowledged head of the Rajpoots. 
The Emperor Baber, in his Memoirs of his own time, 
mentions the victories of this celebrated Hindu prince 
over Shah Mahmood, and states that he took from him 
a, number of provinces. Baber specifies among those, 
Rathgurb, Sarungpoor, Bfailsa, and Chunderry. The roy¬ 
al author, in a subsequent passage, relating his own 
conquests, mentions his having taken the latter city 
from the Rajpoot prince. “In the year of the Hejira 
934 (ho observes), through the Divide favour, I took 
u in a few hours Chunderry by storm. It was command- 
“ ei ^ by Maderay Roy, one of the highest and most dis- 
fL tinguished of Ran a Simka’s officers; I slew all the 
infidels, and from the city of hostility which it had 
t long been, I converted it into the city of the Faith.” 
The fact appears to be, that in the decline of the Khiljee 
dynasty, the Rajpoots made a strenuous effort to recover 
that sovereignty which they had lost over Mahva, and 
weie alone prevented from accomplishing the object by 
the rising fortune of the new dynasty of the sovereigns 
of Delhi. 

Mahmood Shah had made some progress in the re¬ 
establishment ot his power, when lie unfortunately gave 
protection to the fugitive brother of Bahadur Shah, King 
of Uuzerat, and provoked, by this imprudence, the at¬ 
tack q£ that monarch, which terminated in his death 
and the destruction of his family. Manduo was taken 
hy Bahadur Shah; the unfortunate, Mahmood was sent, 
™ith his wives and children, to be confined in the for- 
tress of Powargurh; and on an attempt being made to 
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release him, he was put to death at the town of Dohud, 
where he is interred. 


From the occurrence of the above event to the con¬ 
quest of Malwa by the emperors of Delhi (a period of 
thirty-seven years) that province was a scene of suc¬ 
cessive revolutions, Bahadur Shall was expelled by 
Humayoon: but on the flight of the latter to Persia, 
MuUoo Khan, an officer of the Khiljee government, suc¬ 
ceeded in obliging the imperial officers to abandon a 
great part of the kingdom, of which he was crowned 
king at Mando?, under the title of Sultan Kauder 
Malwy* By the latter appellation, which designated 
him as an inhabitant of Malwa, it was probably his 
wish to obtain the aid of those feelings of pride, which 
might lead natives of the province to assort its right of 
independence. He was, however, compelled to seek 
refuge m Guzerab, when attacked by the Emperor Sheer 
Shah, who placed Shujal Khan, an officer of high rank 
and character, in the government of Malwa. This Oinrah 
(who among other monuments of his magnificence has 
left the city of Shujahalpoor, which he founded), was 
succeeded by his son Mu lies Bay i zed, who afterwards 
assumed the title of Baz Bahadur, and established for a 
short period an independent power. Though a brave 
soldier, he appears to have given himself over to indo¬ 
lence, and to the indulgence of pleasure* His love for 
Koop Muitee,* a Hindu beauty, was carried to great 
excess, and led to many acts of extravagant folly, which 

This celebrated female was a dancing-girl of Sahamnpoor. She 
was even more famed for her sense and accomplishments than her 
beauty. There are the remains of a splendid palace in Mandoo, built 
by her royal lover fur the residence of tL > favourite. 
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commemorated in popular tales and songs. Eat 
Baz Bahadur was roused from such dreams of enjoyment 
by the arrival of an army from Delhi. He fled to the 
governor of Asseer, ami with his aid, and that of the 
Mahomedan prince of Berar, he obtained some advan¬ 
tages over the imperial troops ; the general of which 
was ioreed, in his turn, to retreat. This success, how¬ 
ever, was of short duration: another army from Delhi 
drove him from his country; and its subsequent inva¬ 
sion by Akber in person, put a complete end to the con¬ 
test. Mahva was annihilated as a separate kingdom, 
and reduced to the condition of a province, in which it 
remained, subjected to the same changes and revolu¬ 
tions that affected the other divisions of the empire, 
till it was conquered by the Mahratfcas. 

The Mahomedan m oh arch s of Mahva attained, at one 
period, a very considerable degree of power. From 
their coins, of which there are numbers to be obtained, 
they appear to have assumed all those proud and pomp¬ 
ous titles which it is the usage of Mahomedan princes 
to do. It is not easy, at so remote a period, to judge 
with accuracy even the general character of their govern¬ 
ment ; but the magnificent ruins of Mandoo,* and the 

* It h&a been akeady mentioned Unit the walla of thh noble city 
were iu extent thirty-seven miles : I obtained part of the records of 
the zemindars of this city, and the folio wing is, according- to one of 
the oldest papers of this collection, an account taken by meattire- 
nicnt of the content;* of the whole of the ground within this 
circumference, The document is rendered more curious, from giving 
the exact dimensions occupied by buildings, as well as by baths, 
tanks, rivers, mountains and catiEVafions, and thereby enabling w 
to judge with tolerable correctness of the degree of splendour it had 
obtained. 
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numerous remains of towns and villages on spots now 
desolate, prove that this province must, under their sway, 
have attained very great prosperity* There is one fact, 
however, certain, that they never completely subdued 
the Rajpoot princes and petty chiefs in their vicinity, 
and indeed within the precincts of their kingdom* 
The bravest and wisest of the princes of this race 


The following is the detail of square Begahs within the 


Fort Of Mnndoo— Begahs. 

Eemaaror * * . * . t . 2555 

Baths , * 1 * » , # . # 400 

Small Hills or Ridges ...... 2360 

Gardens or Orchards ...... 363 

Mosques ........ 705 

Wells, large and email * , * . . 310 

King's Palaces * 500 

Caravansaries or Serais ...... 305 

The Laul Bag, a royal Garden or Pleasure Ground . . 200 

Twelve Bazar Eoads . . f , , .147 

Tagur Tallau (a great Tank or reservoir) , . , 310 

Small Tanks . 263 

Inhabited * . . . . » 2268 

Cultivated 345 

Enams grant to Zemindar . . . . .125 


Begahs II ,416 


But the Pc ran or suburbs of Jautnnea. Huneree, and Nandi ah, 
were within the walls, and* as they occupied a space of 2258 Begahs, 
this added to the above, made the total coutents within the limits of 
thU capital 13,074 Begabs of ground, besides the walls, which, occu¬ 
pied 2638 Begahs j to which add Soneghur, containing 600 Begahs, 
would make the whole contents within the defences of this city 
17,012 Begahs. This, computing the Halwa Begah at its present 
measurement of a square of sixty yards to the begah, makes the 
contents of the ground encircled by the walls of Mandoo about 
12,654 English acres. 
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seem to have pursued the policy of the emperors of 
Delhi, in regard to these valiant Hindus—to have been 


content with nominal submission, a moderate tribute, 
and occasional military service. This is proved from 
the condition in which the Rajpoot chiefs appeared, 
whenever invited or provoked to opposition, by the 
weakness or wickedness of their Mahomed an superiors. 

A full account of the Rajpoots, who form so great a 
part of the population of Malwa, will be given here¬ 
after; suffice it to say, many of the tribes in that pro¬ 
vince boast tbeir descent from the celestial Rdma- 
chamlra, and are consequently termed the children 
of the Sun ; while others trace to Pooravisee, and deem 
themselves descendants of the Moon. Some writers, 
however, deny their title even to the rank of Khefcri* 
that race being, according to them, extinct in this yug 
01 a « e > ^ut the power the Rajpoots have long enjoyed, 
has obtained them the highest estimation. They were, 
to use a metaphorical and flattering phrase of their 
countrymen, the sword of the Hindu faith- It was 
not easy to subdue such men ; for, though broken by 
their own dissensions, before and after the Mahomedan 
invasion, into a thousand petty states, almost every one 
of which was an object of contest between brothers, yet 
still every individual was a soldier, who preferred death 
to disgrace ; and though ready to be the servant, scorn¬ 
ed to be the slave of any monarch upon earth. They 
were taught their duties from their most sacred works. 
Ju one, the demigod Krishna,^ speaking to Aijoon, 
observes, " A soldier of the Khetri tribe"hath no superior 


* Okhatnya* 


f The BMgavad Geeta. 
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to fighting. Soldier, who art the favourite of god, 
“ engage in such a battle astlm : if thou art slain, thou wilt 

O o 


** obtain heaven; if victorious, thou wilt enjoy a world! ” 
The government established b y tho Mahomedan con¬ 
querors of India, was not of a character calculated to 
subdue the spirit of the Rajpoots, had it been its policy 
to do so; but it was not: that jealousy of their own 
instruments of success which ever accompanies despotic 
sovereigns, led the first emperors to court into their 
service this class of Hindus, as a check upon their tur¬ 
bulent soldiers or ambitious Gnirahs, The yoke was 
made light to the Rajas of this tribe : they were treated 
as the first princes of the empire, and not only their 
relations, but many of their adherents were raised to 
rank, honour, and wealth. The concord which such 
treatment produced was often disturbed, and we find 
some sanguinary contests between the first Mahomedan 
monarchy and the Rajpoots. Still the occurrence of 
rebellion in one of this race was much more rare than 
that of the Mahomedan Omrahs ; and in their willing 
obedience to the house of Timur, some of the proudest 
of the Rajpoot princes so fur forgot their religion and 
usages, and wore so enervated by the luxury, and daz¬ 
zled with the pomp and power still left to them, as not 
only to consent, but to deem it an honour for their ’daugh¬ 
ters* to enter the Imperial Hamm. Their principal 


* Tins act is nevertheless considered by Hindu writers as a disgrace * 
and I findin an original manuscript of the late Jey Singh Kyohee, 
a hoaab that one of his ancestors suffered the greatest distress rather 
than give his consent to the degrading usage. It is also the boast of 
the Rana of Odeypoor, the highest of all tho families of this tribe, 
th;vt there never was an intermarriage with one of that house and a 
Mo^Uul prince, 
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-- r however, to the favour of their Mahomedan 

sof|reigns, was the character they upheld as brave and 
faithful soldiers. This gave to Hindu princes and chiefs 
office and authority in difierent parts of the empire, 
and their services were usually rewarded with grants of 
land. To this source may be traced the establishment 
ot some of the principal families in Mai wa, many of which 


were also aided by the influence of the Rajas of Jeypoor, 
Joudpoor, and Odeypoor* with one or other of which 
they are almost all connected. 


lo shew the character of the internal government of 
Malwa when the Mali ra it as invaded that province, it 
wii: be useful notice some of the predecessors of the 
Hindu chiefs- and we cannot select better examples 
than the petty rulers of Ragoogurh, Jabooah, and Rut- 
lam. The Rajas of Ragoogurli are of the Kychee tribe • 
of Rajpoots, and boast a proud descent from Pirthee 
Rajj of Delhi, They wore first settled at GungraurJ 


I he princes of Odeypoor are. in tlie early part of the history of 
Idalwa, termed Rulers of Chittore—which was the name by which 
they were known till that celebrated fortress was token by the Em¬ 
peror Akber, in a. i>. 1567, and ceased to be their capital. 

T iirbhee Raja fills a large Bpuce in Hindu Chronicles, and hh ex¬ 
ploits, as the sovereign and leader of the Hindus against the Mahome- 
dau invaders of India, are a constant and favourite theme of the 
bards of bis tribe. Nor is his fame trusted to tradition alone ; several 
poems have been written upon this monarch, and one of these, the 
production of a bard who accompanied him iu all bis actions, is 
eaid not only to possess much merit as a poem, but to contain many 
historical frjcta; an l it ia, to rav knowledge, continually referred to by 
Rajpoot chiefs of the present day, as containing what they deem un¬ 
doubted facts as to the achievements of their ancestors. 

t Itl fortress they resisted the anus of the Emperor Secuuder 
for twelve years. 
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Rwa; but they appear to have had little power or 
consequence until Ghureeb Doss, one of their ancestor 
distinguished himself in the service of Ah her, who ap¬ 
pointed him to the government of Hooltan, and, in re¬ 
ward for his good conduct, bestowed upon him Scrooge 
and other lands in its vicinity, as a Jaligeer, or heredi¬ 
tary estate. The son of this chief, Latjee, was the foun¬ 
der of Ragoogurh, which became their capital; and his 
grandson, Bulbudder Sing, a man of reputation and 
influence, was Raja of that place when the Mahrattas 
first invaded ilalwa. 

The Jabooah Rajas, though their present representa¬ 
tive is of spurious birth, claim in their pedigree a direct 
descent from the Eh at to re princes of Joudpoor; and the 
high birth and character of somo of this family appear 
to have early recommended them to the service of the 
Moghul emperors, lihunjee commanded four hundred 
horse at Delhi, and his soil Kishen Doss was placed in 
attendance on the prince Allah Udeen, upon whose ac¬ 
cession to the throne he became a great favourite. The 
service ho rendered his master in reconquering the pos¬ 
session of Dacca, which had been seized by a rebellious 
governor, was repaid by a grant of five villages in Hin¬ 
dustan, and ten districts in Malwa, He had been set¬ 
tled but a few years in this province when events led to 
a considerable increase of fortune i ho received orders 
from Delhi to avenge the murder of the family and a 
number of the followers of a governor of Guzerat, who 
were plundered and slain by Suka Naiek, the Rlieel 
ruler of Jabooah, and Chunderbahn, the Rajpoot chief of 
Dhoiitah. What force alone could never have effected 
against these notorious freebooters, who, strong in their 
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efssible country, had long defied all regular attacks, 
was accomplished by the combined art and courage of 
Kishen Doss. He assumed the disguise of a horse-dealer 
ftom Guzerat, went to Jabooab, and, after selling some 
remarkably fine horses at low prices to the chief, pro¬ 
posed, upon the ground of pretended gratitude, to give 
him a least. The invitation was accepted, the usual 
excesses took place, and Suka Naick, and all his prin¬ 
cipal adherents, were put to death, and their stronghold 
taken. 1 lie return made by his sovereign was a grant 
of the possessions of Jabooah, and a subsequent present 
of royal ensigns, and high titles, which gave him a proud 
rank among the Hindu chiefs of Malwa. This family 
lemained, with the common revolutions of such petty 
states, till the invasion of the Mahrattas. Before that 
period, however, it had separated into several small prin¬ 
cipalities (of which Amjherra was one), owing to a mode 
usual among this race, of alienating districts for the sup¬ 
port of younger branches of the family. 
p Singh, son ot Mohun Doss, a prince descended 

rom tho Jouclpoor family, gained by his address and 
gallantry the good opinion of the Emperor Shall Johan, 
so much that he gave him a grant of Rutlam * SUlanah, 
ami other districts in their vicinity. This prince fell 
near Oqjein, where his loyalty led him to encounter the 
army of Aurungzeeb.t when the latter rebelled against 
ns father. The fidelity of Ruttun Singh was rewarded 
by Shah Jehan, who gave those lands, which had only 


* Is is asserted that he founded the present capital of the district 

5 rsr ** Tiu ‘ s “ 10 * 


t Bernier gives n particular account of this action. 
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before a Jaidad, or grant for military service, in 
free gift to his posterity. 

This family remained in possession of their principal¬ 
ity till the invasion of the Mahrattas ; hut, according to 
the usage of the Rajpoots* se veral districts were alienated, 
to provide for the younger son ; and the RajnA of Seeta 
Mhow, of Sillanah, of Kackee Barodc, and Mooltan, are 
all descendants of Ruttun Singh; the elder brother of 
the family continuing to rule over the town and fine 
province of RubJaiA, and to receive a general obedience 
and respect from the junior branches. 

These instances (and there are many similar) will 
suffice to shew the nature and foundation of that power 
and influence which a number of Rajpoot chiefs pos¬ 
sessed in Malwa, The causes which led to the defection 
of some of this powerful tribe from the house of Timur, 
to which they had long yielded obedience, are easily 
traced. The example of that toleration and liberal 
indulgence which Akber extended to his Hindu subjects, 
was followed by his immediate successors ; but the spirit 
of a religion established* by the sword, one of whose 
first tenets enjoined conversion, death, or heavy tribute 
to infidels, and above all to the worshippers of idols, 
ill accorded with a policy that was grounded on maxims 
which made no distinction between the latter and the 
faithful This feeling shewed itself on the occurrence of 
wars or disputes with the Hindus; but, while the sove¬ 
reign himself was free from bigotry, its action was very 
limited. The Emperor Jehangeer shewed no preference 
to any religion. His son Shah Jehan, in his earlier 
years, evinced similar sentiments; and when in mature 
age he became an attentive observer of the forms, if not 







believer in the tenets of the Mahomed an faith, 
he continued (with one casual deviation) his wonted toler- 
ation to his subjects. The eldest son of this monarch, 
the celebrated and unfortunate Dara, wrote a work, the 
object of which was to reconcile the tenets of Mahomed 


and Brahma; and his brothers appear to have been as 
far removed from bigotry as himself, with the exception 
of Auruiigzeeb, a prince whose attainment and exercise 
of power present perhaps as many lessons as the life of 
ati) r monarch that ever reigned. Without presuming to 
strike the balance between his good and bad actions, or 
to decide whether he had a just claim to his great repu¬ 
tation, or was, throughout his long reign, an actor, and, 
with every artificial accomplishment for the great scene 
in which fortune had placed him, deficient in that 
strength which belongs alone to him who plays a natural 
part, we may pronounce, on the ground of the measures 
he adopted to promote his ambitious views, that his 
early professions of zeal for the faith of Mahomet were 
merely meant to increase the number of his adherents, 
by placing his conduct on this essential point in strong 
contrast with that ot his brothers and rivals for imperial 
power. That Aurungzeeb was solely governed, in his 
contests with them, by worldly considerations, is proved 
by one fact. I hat affected, unforgiving, and ungovern¬ 
able zeal which was pleaded as his excuse for imbruing 
his hands in the blood ot the gallant and generous Dara, 
was forgotten the moment that crime had secured him 
the throne; and the com pie test indulgence was granted 
to all his idolatrous subjects, whom we find, in the first 
years of his reign, as much, if not more favoured than 
Mahomedans. This also was, no doubt, the result of 
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Bat a narrow policy, which looked for expedi¬ 
ents to remedy every evil, was not sufficient to save the 
family of Timur from that ruin with which it was now 
threatened. Its power could alone have been preserved 
by a firmness and wisdom founded on true virtue and 
greatness of mind, which disdained a temporary advan¬ 
tage, however alluring, that was to be gained by a depar¬ 
ture from principles essential to the general interests 
of the empire. How opposite was the conduct of Au- 
rungzeeb. Irritation at the successful depredations of 
the Mahrattas,—the suspicion of these freebooters enjoy¬ 
ing the good wishes, if not the secret aid of others,—or 
a spirit of bigotry, perhaps sincere, but more probably 
assumed, to revive the attachment of the Mahomedans, 
led him to attempt, by the most unjustifiable means, 
the conversion of the whole of his Hindu subjects. 
Few yielded to his persuasion or threats; hut the re¬ 
mainder were visited, as a punishment for their obsti¬ 
nacy, with the extortion of heavy taxes and fines* The 
produce of these impositions was expected to be im¬ 
mense. The public rovenue bad greatly decayed in the 
reign of Aurungzeeb; and the mean motive of desiring 
to fill liis treasury has been imputed to this sovereign, 
as the ground of a measure, which, even unsuccessful 
as it was (for it could not be carried into full effect), 
lost him the good will and attachment of a great major¬ 
ity of his subjects. The chief historical record that 
has been preserved, connected with this transaction, is 
the hold and animated appeal made by Jeswunt Singh, 
Itaja of Joudpoor, in Ids letter to the Emperor* After 

* There are ninny translations of this letter, of which the original, as 
wdi as a very literal translation, will ho found in the Asiatic Miscellany. 
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to liis memory the opposite conduct of Akber, 
of .Jehangeer, and liis father Shall Jehan, and reprobat¬ 
ing the attempt to collect a revenue upon the consciences 
of men, or to vex the devotee and anchoret with a 
tax upon his belief, the Hindu prince observes, “ If your 
“ Majesty places any faitli in those books by distinction 
“ called divine, you will there be instructed that God is 
" the God of all mankind, not of Mahomedans alone. 
“ The Pagan and Mussulman are equal in his presence; 
“ distinctions of colour are of liis ordination. It is lie 
“ who gives existence. In your temples it is in his 
"name that the voice calls to prayer; in the house of 
“ images, the bell is shaken: — still he is the object of 
"our adoration. To vilify, therefore, the religion, or 
" the customs of other men, is to set at nought the plea¬ 
sure of the Almighty.” 

Such were the sentiments that became general amongst 
all the Hindus, whose international disputes were for¬ 
gotten, in a sense of the danger which threatened their 
common faith. The error he had committed could not be 
retrieved by Aurungzeeb ; and to tile feeling of indig¬ 
nation which his conduct had kindled, was added that of 
contempt for the authority of liis weak successors. 
Existing rule is always in some degree unpopular : for it 
seems to be a law in the moral as well as the physical 
world, that pressure should produce resistance and reac¬ 
tion. But here there were more than common motives. 
The Hindu princes, subject to the throne of Delhi, while 
they wore almost reconciled to their condition by the 
indulgent kindness and toleration of their conquerors, 
and by a participation (for such they enjoyed) in the 
Wealth and splendour of the empire, were deterred from 
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rebellion, by a contemplation of the power of ilia des¬ 
cendants of Timur. At the very moment when that 
began to decline, and new enemies arose in every 
quarter, a senseless bigotry had recourse to persecution. 
Ihus invited by weakness, and provoked by injury, we 
are not surprised to find, that the liajpoot princes and 
chiefs of Jeypoor, Mar war. Me war, and Malwa, so far 
from continuing to be the defence of the empire, were 
either secretly or openly the supporters of the Mahratta 
invaders, to whose first invasion of Malwa, we are told by 
every Persian or Hindu writer that notices the subject, 
nardly any opposition was given; and we possess many 
testimonies to shew, that they chiefly attributed their 
success, on this occasion, to the action of religious 


feeling 


I ho celebrated Baja *Jcy Singh, prince of Jeypoor, 
gieatly contributed (though, perhaps, without intending 
it) to the conquest of Malwa, and indeed of Hindustan, 
by the JIahrattas. The correspondence between this 
chief and the first Bajerow would, if obtained, throw 
light upon this period of history. It is said* to have 
commenced in a communication very characteristic of the 
times and the parties the ruler of the Mahratta state 
sent a verse of the Punlna to Jey Singh, which may be 
literally translated —" Thou art like the doiul which 
" drinketh the waters of the sea, and retunieth them 



'This anecdote was or siimnnicated to me by several Intelligent 

Mahratta*, all of whom told me they had no doubt of its authenticity 
i Ills rJ . ■? * 
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thunder to fertilize the earth. The mountains, 

" in dread of In dr a, fly to thee for protection. Thou 
Lf art tlie tree of desires. Thou art the sea whence 
I£ springeth the tree of desires, who can tell thy depth ! 

I have no power to describe the depth of the ocean ; 
“ but in all thy actions remember Agastya Moonee,’ 1 

According to Hindu mythology, the sage Agastya 
Moonee drank up the sea** The communication, there¬ 
fore, though flattering, conveyed a metaphorical, but 
distinct warning of what might happen if he opposed 
the Brahmin sway. 

Jey Singh's answer, taken from the same sacred 
volume, was as follows : 

“if the offspring of Brahma sin with me, I forgive 
tc them. This pledge I hold sacred* lb was of no eou- 
tf sequence that Agastva Moonee drank up the sea; but 
li if God should doom the walls that retain the ocean to 
£r be thrown down, then the world would be destroyed, 
“ and what would become of Agastya Moonee ? ” 

The Hindus believe the sea to be walled in; and tho 


allusion to the consequences of that element being let 
loose upon tho earth, is considered as addressed to one 
the sacred offspring of Brahma, whose duty it was 
fo preserve, instead of destroying, the general order, to 
bo peculiarly apposite* But it was the object of the 
frond Rajpoot, while he gave encouragement' and ac¬ 
cepted the proffered friendship, to retort the threat by 
Earning Raj crow of the consequences that would ensue 
hem breaking down long-established authority* 


* A gastya Moonee, according- to Hindu Mythology, drank up tbo 
*** of milk in order to assist the god^ in destroying two grants who 
taken ref a go there, Ward, vol* it, p, 32* 
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These facts have importance,, not merely as they 
account historically, which is the chief object, for the 
first establishment of the Mahrattas in Malwa, the 
defence of which had been almost wholly committed to 
Rajpoots; but as they shew the effect produced by an 
attack upon the religion of that warlike and supersti¬ 
tious race of men. It led them to welcome freebooters 
to their homes; nor have the great miseries they have 
since endured obliterated a recollection of the chief 
causes which' led to this revolution. Sentiments of 
gratitude towards the emperors who honoured and 
favoured them, are mixed with indignation at the 
attempt made to alter their religion; and their bards 


and minstrels,* who are their only historians, still relate 
the oppression and injustice which overthrew their 
temples to establish the edifices of another faith, and 
raised a revenue on their belief, rendered as insulting as 
it was oppressive, by being levied on all their religious 
ceremonies, even to those performed over the dead. 
These national legends usually pass from their wrongs 
to a more animated strain, and record the fame of those 
heroes who overthrew the mosques of the tyrants, which 
had been erected in spots sacred to their ancient deities, 
and restored the hallowed ground to that worship to 
which it had been so long dedicated. This theme is 
familiar, in a degree hardly to be credited, among the 
Hindus of Malwa; and the strength in which the feeling 
exists, reconciles us to the idea that it was sufficient 


* Charting and Eh fits. A full account of these classes, who if 
Malwtt fill an Important, space in the Hindu community, will be triv< 
hereafter. 
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the inhabitants of this country consent to 
ecome the authors of their own ruin, in the introduc¬ 
tion of the power of the Mahrattas, whose invasion of 
their country no lesser motive could have induced them 
to encourage and support. 




CHAPTER III. 


i 

Alahratta Invasion of Malwa. 


The whole of the accounts, written or published, of 
the early progress of the Mahrattas in Malwa, are vague 
and general. They can hardly be said to give more 
than the dates of their invasion of that province, and 
these are neither correct nor complete. 

From the commencement of the reign of Aurungzeeh, 
the Mahomedan writers cease to. be so minute in their 
details, as they are at former and most prosperous 
periods of the Moghul empire. The theme was not in¬ 
viting, and their hostile feelings towards the Mahrattas 
have made them general and unfaithful narrators ot the 
success of that people. The blank which this has left 
is not supplied by the Hindu writers: these, and parti¬ 
cularly the Mahrattas, preserve no record even of their 
victories; they aio in this respect, as in others, the 
slaves of usage. Short letters on family affairs, or on 
public events of the moment, destroyed or forgotten as 
soon as written, are the only' efforts ot the pen of com¬ 
mon writers ; while the mure learned content themselves 
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rending their sacred volumes* and mythological 
fables; or it they write, it is but in imitation (to flatter 
some prince or chief) of these extravagant ebullitions, 
never dreaming, seemingly, of embodying their nation’s 
fame in an historical work, or even of blending that 
correct series of the names of their rulers, which they 
■generally preserve, with a clear and authentic account 
of the principal events of each reign, 

The history of the Hahrattas, from the time of their 
great leader Sevajee,f to the battle of Paniput,} furnish¬ 
ed ample ground for the gratification of pride, supposing 
what occurred to be written in the most plain and un¬ 
adorned language. Even after their defeat by the Af¬ 
ghans, the actions of Mulhar Row, the first chief of the 
Holkar family, of Madhajee Sindia, and of Nana Furna- 
vese, merited to be preserved by their country mem 
Their deeds, however, have been almost entirely trusted 
to tradition, and tins by a people who are not only very 
generally instructed, but who are minute to a degree 
m all that concerns the management of the large terri¬ 
tories which are or have been subject to their govern- 


* Put Anas. 

I Almost all English readers are familiar with the name of Sovajee, 
the founder of the Mahrattn empire, who. in a o„ I64G, was on- 
epuxaged by the weakness of the Mahomed an sect to rebel. In 1G74 
te declared himself independent; and when he died, in 16§2, he had 
established his authority over the greatest part of the Oouctm, a 
country which lies between the great range of hills which bounds 
o Bookau on the West and the sea-coast/and is now under the Bonv 

Government, 

t The combined Mahratta forces were defeated at Pampufc (a 

y .re fifty railed North-west of Delhi) by Ahmed Shah Abd&Uec, 
a.d, 17G1, 

v D 






■ 
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Tiie Diaries* found amid tlie archives of Poona, 
only related to the revenue affairs of the empire. They 
arc complete for the last century, and furnish a most 
correct record of receipts, disbursements, names of offi¬ 
cers employed, and dates of all financial transactions. 

In their first invasion of Central India, the war the 
Mahrattas carried on was evidently against the Govern¬ 
ment,*}" and not the inhabitants. They appear, at 

* Tliese Diaries ar^ called Rose Kurd, a corrupt compound from 
the Persian, which, means the Acts of the day. Mr, Macleod, an 
assistant of the Commissioner in the Decker., who carefully searched 
the records, states that these Roue Kurds go back as far os a.d. 1720, 
but are not very complete for the first ten years. He also notices two 
Calendars which he had found, containing the principal events of 
the Mahratta nation for two hundred years; but speaks of them as 
barren and unsatisfactory documents* 

f In the course of researches for information regarding the first 
Mahralta invasion of Malwa, it was found that Shco Lai, the repre¬ 
sentative of the former Zemindars of Mandoo. hud preserved, when 
almost all other documents were lost, many of the papers relative 
to the districts of which his family had charge. In one of the oldest 
of these, which contains the Revenue account of Dhurrapooree for 
a. u. 1600, we find the revenue of that district (which lies to the 
North of the Nerbudda, and immediately South of Mandoo) was re¬ 
duced by an incursion of the Mahrattas from the amount of eighty- 
one thousand and seventy*two rupees, to that of thirty-two thousand 
five hundred and eighty-nine rupees and nine annas. Their absence 
iu. A. x>. 16111 caused the revenue of this dint riot to amount to seventy- 
two thousand one hundred and thirty-nine rupees and nine annas. 
It rose still higher next year, amounting to eighty-nmo thousand six: 
hundred and eighty-four rupees ; but a return of the Southern Plun¬ 
derers, as they are termed in tins revenue record, in a. t>. 1604. brought 
it as low as thirty thousand and two rupees; while their ceasing 
to molest the district the ensuing year, raised it nearly to its wonted 
value. Documents similar to that quoted, furnish the most authentic 
account we can obtain of the first predatory excursions of the Mali- 
r&fctas ; for they do not merely give the date but the character of the 
enter pike. 
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this stage of their power, to have taken a large share 
of the revenue, but not to have destroyed, like more 
barbarous invaders, the source from which it was 
drawn; for if they had, it could not have recovered 
so rapidly, as we find from revenue records that it did. 
But there is in the whole of the proceedings of this 
period, the strongest ground to conclude, that they were 
acting with the concurrence and aid of the Hindu chiefs 
of the empire, whose just reasons for discontent with 
the reigning monarch, AurungzeeK have been noticed. 
This fact, indeed, as far as relates to Sevaee Jey Singh, 
Raja of Doondar, or Jey poor,* is distinctly stated in 
several contemporary f authorities. 


* This great tract of country, which lies to the North of Harrowtee 
and Mowar, is properly called Doondar. It was, however, known 
better ruder the name of Amber, which it took from its capital, and 
is now called Joy poor, from the no bio city founded by Sevaec Jey 
Singh, which has become the residence of Ida successors, 
t In a manuscript written by an ancestor of the present Zemindar 
°f Mandoo (which is preserved -with his revenue records) it is asserted, 
that the Mahmtfcas in the year of the Hejira 1108, or A, D. !(>%, 
ascended the Nulcha Ghaut, took Mandoo, and engaged the Haho- 
Tnedau troops at Dhar, which fort they are stated to havf reduced, 
ui ter a three months' siege, by springing a mine. Two 'persons, 
named Shah Doolali and Abdallah Khan, who are termed Shah 
judahs, or princes, enjoyed at this period the government of Mai tv a ■ 
it upbears from a chronological list of the governors of that 
province taken from a Persian tract, that the Nabob Ameer Khan, 
^ho sly led Soobahdar, or governor of Mariya, was Mjcoeeded by his 

b<x>Uah Khan and Sadoollah Khan, who were left unsupported to 
^ stand the invaders, and, after an opposition of several months, 
Hhor to retire to BhopaL According to the Hindu record, 

chose ca, ^u]ated, and its defenders were allowed to go where they 
Emdut , tbeir private property Sadoollah Khan, wo -find in 
this au*h ^ wa * Soobahdar of Malwa in A/D. 1707 : and 

or mentions that he himself was Kilhihdar. or commandant 
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According to the authority followed, the Mali rat tas 
continued for seven years their incursions into this part 
of Malwa, and only abandoned their annual attacks of 
the province on the advance of Sevaee Jev Singh. This 
celebrated Hindu soldier and statesman belonged to a 
family which the policy of Aurungzeeb had raised, chiefly 
in opposition to Jcswunt Singh, the prince of Joudpoor, 
to whom his hatred was as violent as it was implacable. 
But the friendship of this emperor was generally omi¬ 
nous of evil. The grandfather* of Jey Singh, who 
had been employed successfully to check the progress 
of Sevajee, was first the instrument of the ambition, 
and afterwards the victimf of the jealous fears of 
Aurungzeeb: and though Sevaee Jey Singh professed 
obedience and allegiance, there is every reason to believe 
he maintained that secret correspondence and under¬ 
standing which all Mahomedan writers accused his an¬ 
cestor of having established with the Mahrattas. It is 
stated on a respectable Hindu authority,{ that the Shah- 
z&doo and Dhar led the Emperor by their representa¬ 
tions to doubt the fidelity of Jey Singh; who, to eon- 


uf Mandoo m that year, a proof that the incursions of the Mahrattas 
were merely predatory. Scott, in Ms excellent History of the Deckan, 
does not notice any of these incursions. On the contrary, he observes 
(v6\. ii. f p. 7L0» that the expedition into Dhamoonee, u. d-strict of the 
Sn.-si- province, under lihora Khriptma, in A f D, 1702, was t-lie first 
occasion on which the Mahrattas crossed the Kerlradda; but there can 
be no mistake in. the records I have quoted of the plundering of 
the rorgunnah of Dhurmpooree in the preceding note. 

* Jey Singh, usually distinguished from others of the same name 
by rho appellation of Mirea Raja. 

| He U believed to have been poisoned by the Emperor's orders, 

{ This is asserted in the manuscript memoir given mo by the Zemin * 
4aro£ Mandoo, 
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tradict their assertions, volunteered to expel the invaders 
from Malwa. His oSfer was accepted, and he marched 
against them* It is believed that he secretly informed 
their leaders of the motives of his conduct, and solicited 
them to make only a show of resistance, intimating that 
their return, when times were more favourable, would 
be facilitate!]. His wishes were obeyed, hardly any 
opposition was made, the Mahrabtas retreated to the 
Deekan, and Jey Singh, after remaining six months in 
Malwa, returned to Hindustan. 

These events* are stated to have taken place in A. i>. 
1698* The invaders returned in a few years, and the 
standardf 1 of Oudajee Puar was planted at Mandoo. 
Ho, however, was soon compelled to retreat, and the 
Muhrattas for some time do not appear to have disturbed 
that province, till the advancement of Ballajee Biswa- 
uathj; to the office of Paishwah, who restored their 
power; and one of the earliest measures of his son and 
successor* Baierow Bullal, was to send a strong force, 
commanded by liainchuiidcr Gunoiss,§ to lay waste 


lliis occurrence is not mentioned by Major Scott ; but I have 
alien '\y noticed the character of the Mahmnedan writers from whose 
Worka 8 is history is composed* In vol. ii., p, 107, the Mahratins are 

stated to have ** swarmed like ants or locusts from the Nerbudda to the 
Deekan." 

t -f he term in the manuscript from which this is taken, is Than* 
UFU ‘ 5 w bich implies a small party with a fiag E put in possession of a 
post, village, or town. 

t Ballajee Bishw snath, the hist Paishwah, was ruined to Ms Mgh 
m ™ A • l *H and died in April, 172C 

verv ahl^ e ^ UTl ' r ^ UI * e * 331 commanded in thh expedition, was a 
Bometih TrUUl? ttlvi forwards employed with Ratio joe Bindia Ho is 
the Paisl ^founded with, a leader of the same name, who was of 
^ah a tribe (a Kohnn Brahmin), held the olhce of Beeneo 
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country, and collect tribute from the princes and 
government officers North of the Nerbtulda, 

From what has been said it would appear, that 
though Malwa was invaded a few years before the 
death of Aurungzeeb, the authority of the Mahrattas 
was not established in that province till the reign of 
Mahomed Shah, But, though no permanent arrange¬ 
ment, or appropriation of specific territories to the 
respective chieftains was made* * till a, 1732, the 
country was often overrun;; and we find in the Poona 
records, that about the end of the year 1725, several 
officers were nominated to collect tribute, and some 
districts in Malwa were actually granted to favoured 
individuals. An expedition had been sent three years 
before, under Oudajee Fuar, to reduce Guzerat; and we 
discover in the correspondence between that chief, the 
Sahoo Raja, and the Paishwah, that the former had 
orders to establish the customary Maliratta imposts*}* 


Wallah, or Quartermaster^general, and commanded the Paishwah's 
troops when these were united (A, p. 1773) with Madhajee Sindin and 
Tukajee Holkar in Hindustan, 

* It probably owed in a great degree its partial exemption, during 
this period, to the power and influence of Joy Singh, who, I find 
from the record of a settlement of disputed limits between the 
villages of Sagrod and Bojonr on the Chumbul, was Jsasim, or 
governor of Malwa in a, d, 1710-U, and probably for some years 
afterwards, 

f Chpmt was, as the term implies, the fourth of the revenue. The 
Sirdai^mookhee (which amounted to 10 per cent, on the collection) 
was a right of the officer called Daismookh, a name which, literally 
translated, means the head of tho province, I cannot any where 
find a Ruthfactory account why this specific claim, usually attached 
t/i a particular family in each province, became a general one which 
urn M&Uraktas made on every country they invaded ; hut, from their 
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Malwa, and orders were addressed to the different 
officers of each district, authorizing Oudajee to collect 
fins part of the revenue, which was levied by him, over 
the greatest part of the province, two years before 
Bajerow Bulbil entered the country with the more 
serious design of making it an entire conquest. 

It is here necessary to interrupt the narration, to 
notice the principles upon which the invaders of Malwa 
acted, as well as to understand the character of the 

government they established. The contests carried on 
by 

Sevajee and his successors did not differ more from 
those of other nations in the mode of warfare, than in 
the manner in which the army was paid, its command - 
eis rewarded, and the different countries they invaded 
were plundered, divided, and, settled. Raised by the 
genius of Sevajee to the proud rank of being lirst the 
scorn ge, and afterwards the destroyer of the Mahomed an 
empne, the cause of the Mali rat tas had, in all its early 
ages, the aid of religious feeling. It was a kind of 
, ar \ auc * the appearance of Brahmins at the 

tea o their armies gave, in the first instance, force to 
na impression. This people have been described too 
tf^ia ^ cannot be more opposite characters 

ian w c meet with among them, particularly in the 
eat cia^scs who have shared the power of the state, 
^ ^ i^hniins and soldiers of the Khetri and Sudra 
dhe Mahratta Brahmin is, from diet, habit, 


leader- f a haTin& beea claimed by am! granted to one oi their 

esmwld eroandlf^aT 4 reBSOn ^***** eXacted by 1,11 on lhe 

of Bfcab,' l7 h r,*' SoUtbcrn Jftb ^ erdare - tho principal officers 
’ Chlefe wio remained in the Mahratta countrien South 
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education, keen, active, and intelligent, but gener¬ 
ally avaricious, and often treacherous. His life, if in 
public business, must, from the system of his govern¬ 
ment, be passed in efforts to deceive, and to detect 
others in deceiving. Such occupations raise cunning to 
the place of wisdom, and debase, by giving a mean 
and interested bent to the mind, all those claims to 


respect and attachment, upon which great and despotic 
power can alone have any permanent foundation. 

The history of the Mahratta nation abounds with 
instances of Brahmins rising from the lowest stations 
(usually that of agents)* * to be ministers, and sometimes 
rulers, of a state; but their character undergoes little 
change from advancement, and, in general, all its mean¬ 
est features remain. 

Though often leading armies, the Mahratta Brahmins 
have not, with some remarkable 1 1 exceptions, gained a 
high reputation for courage; and if not arrogant or 
cruel, they have often merited the charge of being 
unfeeling and oppressive. 

The plain uninstructed Mahratta Sudra, or Khetri, 
enters upon his career as a soldier in the same dress, 
and with the same habits, with which he tills his field 
or attends his fioeks; and ho has, generally speaking. 


of the Tapfeee, were Brahmins. The BhonslnL;% who early posseted 
themselves of Nagpoor, the Quick war of Guzerat, and the family 
of P'Kir, who settled in Malwa, boast a connexion with the Khetri 
tribe* The Sind is and Ilolkar families were of the Sudra, 

* Tho oempound Persian term by which a person of thia elsLss is 
vailed, is Kaikoon. which signifies if a man of business*” 
t Purseram Bfaow, who co-operated with Lord Cornwallis in the 
war against Tippoo Sultan , a, d, 1792, was a Brahmin, and a man of 
extraordinary personal courage. 
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preserved, throughout revolutions that liave at one time 
raised him to the highest consideration and power, and 
again east him back to his former occupations, the same 
simplicity of character. This may he referred to the 
nature of Hindu institutions, to the example of Sevajee 
and his leaders, and to the advantage derived from 
habits that gave facility to conquest, hv placing him in 
strong contrast with the proud and formal Mahomed an; 
by associating him with the Hindu population of the 
countries he invaded; and by preventing his progress 
ever being impeded by that pomp, luxury, and pride, 
which form so often an incumbrance, if not an obsta¬ 
cle, to the most successful conquerors. That the Mah- 
rutta soldier was more distinguished by art, than by 
valour ; that he gloried as much in rapid flight as in 
t anug attack, is not denied by the warmest panegyrist 
o his own tribe; but though these facts arc admitted, 
am \ inther, that he was often mean and sordid, it is 
contended, and with truth, that lie had many excellent 
qualities. Few could claim superiority to him in patience 
«nder fatigue, hunger, and thirst, and in that plain 
nan mes . of character which remained unchanged by 
success or adversity: nor can we deny to the Mahrattas, 
111 ^ ie _ c ai b r P&rfc of their history, and before tlieir 
extensive conquests had made their vast and mixed 
armies cease to be national, the merit of conducting 
* en kossack* inroads into other countries with a con- 
eiation to the inhabitants, which had been deemed 

Mahmud T ^ (>tsac ^ used because it is the one by which the 

the word fi t * la h own species of warfare. .In their language, 

Moffhnk-, „ ‘ lkM (borrowed. like weny of their terms, from the 
*>"«!»>) means “ predatory.” 
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incompatible with that terrible and destructive species 
of war. But this leads us to a view of the principles 


on which they acted. 

Unlike in their origin and habits to the Goths and 
Vandals that devastated Europe, or those Tartar tribes 
who have so often conquered and destroyed the king¬ 
doms of Asia, the first Mahrattas were driven to arms 
by oppression, and tempted to continue in the exercise 
of their new profession by the proved weakness of 


their oppressors. The character and constitution of 
their early power made it impossible for them to main¬ 
tain themselves in many of the countries they were 
able to plunder; but the ability to destroy generated 
a right to share in the produce. Hence all those 
Mahratta sources* of revenue, which they introduced 
into India. Whenever these were admitted, the coun¬ 


try had a respite from their ravages; but we cannot 
believe that the able chiefs, who first indicted these 
heavy taxes upon the revenues of the Moghul empire, 
ever viewed it as more than a temporary expedient, 
which, by enabling them to maintain great armies, and 
to spread their agents and influence, afforded them the 
means of progressive encroachment. As such, it was 
admirably suited to the times, and to their peculiar 
condition and character. By obtaining peace in one 
quarter, they were at liberty to carry their arms into 
another. They had also, through this means, an oppor¬ 
tunity, which they thoroughly understood how to use, 
of fomenting divisions in families and states. From the 
house of Timur, to the lowest of the Rajpoot chiefs 


* Choutj Sirdaismookhee, & q . 
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ytfniri th eir sphere, we find every party had a secret or 
open supporter in a Mahralta leader or agent. The 
character and actions of this people were in all respects 
si n g a I ar; th ey h ad indeed few, i f an y, s i ru i l ar feat u res 
ln oorampp with other nations. Those means which 
the pride of conquerors have often rejected, seem always 
to have been used in preference by this extraordinary 
lace: not merely the desperate and discontented were 
uivited to their standard, but robbers and plunderers 
were courted as auxiliaries, and allowed to act for a 
peiiod in their own mode, and for their own advantage, 
o insinuate themselves by wiles into a share of the 
management of a district or a country, and to make a 
pmty amongst its inhabitants, were deemed better than 
using force, even when the hitter was in their power; 
an* m effecting these objects their patience and humi- 
T > ^eie great aids. They were content at first to 
it- 1 ^ S ov fcniment as well as revenues, with the 
11 K / q U + C UC f ^ ie military class they found estab- 
Q > lusting to and intrigue for their gradual 

1 eduction. ^ This policy wag ^ jnore rem;u . kab i y 

p ai * ® the progress of their establishment 
. 6n la ud * a * Th ey assumed at first, in their man- 
fll 8 , a5 . U seu timents, tlie exact shape that was best 
mi f "* n the Hiadit population of that country. 

J : ajl>00t P rinces and lords were conciliated bv every 
w ,. e ®T *? th611 ' P ride = a,Kl to those forms of dignity 
anvil ^^Wt from association with the Moghul 
landhold> nj ’ W j ile tl -° ioWei eIassas ' particularly the 
(amidst ah t? nd Cultivators * saw i» tho Mahrattas 
who, thouLfS 1 6 f eSSes) beUl S s of own order, 

g 1 fche ^ had wsen to power and dominion, 
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finued to preserve the strongest attachment to the 


manners and usages of those village communities in 
winch they were born. It could not but be gratifying 
to this class of inhabitants, to find that the principal 
leaders of the conquerors appeared to place more value 
in their names of Potail (or head man) and Putwarree 
(or register), which they derived from being hereditary 
officers of some petty village in their native country, 
than in all the high-sounding titles they could attain. 
The constitution of the government and army of the 
Mahrattas was, however, more calculated to destroy, 
ihat to create an empire. Their first chief, Sevajee, 
had no pretensions but those of a successful leader; 
and bis latter years were marked by severe reverses. 
Similar feelings and circumstances had attached many 
of his tribe to his person; and, before his death, enough 
was done to embody the Mahrattas as a nation, and 
to give them an union, which was cemented by the 
cruel and implacable character of their enemies. The 
tortures and disgrace inflicted on Sarabha, the son of 
their first prince, with many acts of a similar nature, 
gave a common sentiment of indignation and revenge, 
that supplied for the moment the place of better ties. 
The fabric, however, had no foundation. The chiefs 
were, from the first, almost equal; and as the armies 
they led depended principally on success for pay, the 
leaders were necessarily invested with their powers for 
the collection of tribute, or revenues, from the provinces 
into which they were sent. But though a shave* was 

* I have obtained the perusal of all the old papers of the Puara of 
D)mr ; and find by the Sunmids, or orders granted to Oudajeo Pu&t, 
in A, 0 . 1721, by Bajerow, empowering Mm to collect Choufc in Msdwa 
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led by Government, the application of fcho greater 
part in the payment of his troops and other expenses, 
raised the successful general into a ruler of the countries 
he had conquered. This every where produced the 
same effects, and the public interest was lost sight of in 
the desire of individuals to promote their own ambition, 
fhe early example of the Paish wall’s usurpation was 
followed almost by all to whom opportunity offered; 
and this was aided by the form of their village govern- 
meats (which is probably the oldest of Hindu institu¬ 
tions) having been carried into the state : every office, 
iom that of Faishwah, or prime minister, to the lowest 


half a Vowed for the expanse of his army one- 

ia a h . 1R coll ^tions ; the other went to the State. The following 
,s T th t laU! ^ a kio*i o£ this general, or rather sweeping Sunnutl: 
u increas 0 ^ ^ tee Oudajee Puar,—May Lutchmee the Beautiful 

“rPnJiv HU 1 ^ 0r ^ Uue a *ni dignity f from Bajerow Bull ah Minister 

"^Zt t bICSSeJ ! ia th *«* 1 133 * 

« tries of Gu ° ^°hassa (75 per cent, of the Chout) of the eoun- 
“ is granted to ^ ^ ^ alvVE1 belongs to the (Huxooroun) court; half 
** y yu are o „ ^ 0J1 ^nnjam (or for the support of the troops), 

"what has WnTT Ud T ? ^ ° Ur trusb 19 injou: be ll! W with 
41 A wnl m bes ^ed upon yon. Given the efch of Rubbee ul 

Tto wI X-Vi 0 ° CCaSi ° U t0 W,itc mOTe " 

as a b-nM i y given at the commencement of an expedition, 

J£*£2CT3£r-----= '" r,a "-' ”"““ e u ” 

A. d 17 r ° tban oue buildred and fifty Orders, dated 

from UriT l ^° m i U er ow to the Managers of the towns and districts, 

jST™, d?,:: *? “ •»> . .. »fa. ism 

Oudajee V\ J un S 1' ,ymenfc of Chout and Sirdflismookhoe to 

been overrun i given after the country had 

as m esamnlo rf ,^° nj udo thllt tbi * authentic record may bo taken 
or the usual p CtKjees _ 


mla a0C0Unt > wl “ch differs seven years from tlie Maliomodttn. 
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eipmby became hereditary* This practice, by giving 
rights, limited patronage, and weakened the heads of 
the empire, among whom divisions early arose; but, 
instead of declining, the state appeared for a long period 
to prosper the more from that spirit of action which 
was excited by the clashing interests of the chiefs who 
shared in its anomalous administration* The Brahmins 
who presided over it had, to use the strong expression 
of a Mahomed an writer, “ con verted the peaceful cord 
of their order into a bow-string. 5 ’ But, notwithstanding 
the military reputation which some of the Paishwabs 
added to their other pretension:- to supreme authority, 
all that superior intelligence which their habits and 
education gave them was unequal to keep in check the 
ambition of enterprising chiefs, who, intoxicated with 
success, soon forgot their obligations to the Brahmin 
princes by whom they were elevated to command* 
One part of the policy of the Paishwabs tended greatly 
to accelerate the independence of these leadersthe 
fear of their disturbing the peace of their native coun¬ 
try, or consuming its resources, led to their constant 
employment in foreign expeditions, where they were 
subject to little or no control; and to attain the object 
of keeping a successful general and bis adherents at a dis¬ 
tance, the superior was satisfied with nominal allegiance. 
This is a short statement of the principal of those 
causes which led, at a very early date, to a spread of 
Mahratta authority over all India, and to the rise of 
many chiefs of that nation into the exercise of the 
functions, if they did not assume the name, of princes 
Broken and disjointed as they appeared, they still, 
however, retained some general motives which led to 
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occasional union.* Nor were these quite forgotten 
till success hat! destroyed their enemies and they were 
impelled, by the continued action of that system which 
had raised them to power, to prey upon and destroy 
each other j and even then they never changed their 
nominal relations as members of one confederacy, but, 
on the contrary, seemed to cherish them, in every ex¬ 
treme, with a prejudice that almost approximated to 
religious feeling. One cause of this was a strong attach¬ 
ment to the country of their birth. Whether in Hin¬ 
dustan or Malwa, they continually kept up an intimate 
intercourse with their families and kindred tribe in 
their native districts; and the original links by which 
the community was bound, were constantly revived and 
strengthened by tics which operate with great force upon 
Hindus, as no people are more strongly and virtuously 
attached to their connexions than this race; nor is the 
bond destroyed or even weakened by one party reach¬ 
es high power, aud the other remaining in comparative 
obscurity. 


The PaishwahxS owed little of that real or nominal 
obedience, which they to the last preserved as heads of 
the Mahratta empire, to their being of the sacred race of 
■Brahma. On the contrary, though (as has been noticed) 
this aided impression in the first instance, there eau bo 


A Mahometan writer, remarking- upon the tendency to union 
, u . ^^ting^ked the Mahxatfca confederacy, even amidst all their 
wisioiia, observes, 14 that the stubborn materials retained their 
■* 1111 the dissevered particles of the same substance, 

u of i a Propensity to reunite. Or, as we are told (he adds) 

u ^ G &or Pcnfc when cue asunder, that the dismembered parts h^ve 
e parate existence, and seek again incorporation.'' 
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- nodoubt that the Brahmins of the Mihratta state liave 
lost, by their grasp at worldly power, much of that 
respect and awe which are usually granted to their tribe 
by Hindus, when they preserve their original character 
of spiritual instructors. But the attach merit, if not alle¬ 
giance, which all classes had for the Paishwah, as chief 
officer of the state, though greatly impaired, was not 
destroyed; it was always, when threatened with misfor¬ 
tune, their watchword of union. This cherished senti¬ 
ment was never shown more forcibly than within the 
last few years; and, with more of virtue and talent in 
its object, it might have saved a confederacy from des¬ 
truction, of which it was the main link. 

The incursions of the Mahrattas into Malwa, before 
the death of Aurungzeeb, have been noticed, as well as . 
that of AD, 1721, at which time the province was ruled 
by a manager, on the part of the celebrated Nizam-ul- 
Mooilc* This Qmrah had been confirmed in the office 
of Soobahdar, or governor, by Mahomed Shah; but soon 
afterwards this high station was taken from him, and 
given to Baja Girdhur Bahadur,f who was some time 
afterwards attacked and defeated by an army of Mahrat- 
tas, under Oliimnajee PimditJ and Gudajee Puar, These 
chiefs proceeded to attack the town of Sarungpoor, the 
Mahomedan governor of which was glad to purchase their 


* Asoph Jab Nizam-ul-Moolk was appointed to be Soobahdar of 
Malwa in a, i>, 1717, in the short reign of RulTee-nhDirjet. 

f Girdhur Bahadur was a Brahmin of the Naggur tribe, originally 
from Guzerat. 

J Cbimnajee Pundit was brother to the Paish wah Bajerow ; and it 
appears from a Diary in the Poona records for the year 1729, that he 
was in Halwn, and he had probably been there some time. 
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retreat by giving them fifteen thousand rupees; and tins 
amount (which was probably the utmost the town could 
pay) became, from an usage very characteristic of Mali- 
ratta conquest, tlie sum* fixed for their future annual 
demand. 

The Mahrattas at this period ravaged at large both the 
provinces of Guzeratf and Malwa, and their complete 
reduction of the latter was greatly aided by the policy 
Nizam-ul-Moolk, who appears to have desired to plant 
this nation as a barrier between the Deckan and Hin¬ 
dustan. Though it is likely this chief had not the power 
til ■stemming the tide of desolation, he had that of turn- 
in g it, for the moment, from the countries under his own 
immediate sway to those of bis enemies, and such he 
considered the Emperor Mahomed Shah and his court. 
Hus situation of affairs tempted the ambition of the 
I uishw&h Bajerow, who, having marched from Poona 
with a large army, made himself master of the provinces 
of IS email t and Malwa. In the latter he was opposed 
Bahadur; but the defeat^ and death of that 




This sum is termed in the Persian manuscripts “Ghtm&mt Sea/’ 
w Acccnm t of Plunderand the letters of the two Persian 
^ i Q their numerical power, give tho date of transaction Hejira 
a. d. 172S. 

4 mi 

A b ie country of Gnzerat was invaded and partly conquered in 
and Hakratta chiefs. Theae were KurMum Bandiah. 

Ia ^ ee Guiok^war, tho founder of the present dynasty. Fillujee 
to ^ 10 SOu th of the Mhace river, while Kuidum B&ndiah took 
H trearu' U ^ 0tlra aa ^ ^e districts on the opposite bank of that 
j I’hj 

were in which. Bin Bahadur and about 2,000 of Ids troops 

l>har anrtV^ foU ^ fc the village of Terlak, half way be tween 
1 Auaj terra. 
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.ottletfr, who had succeeded his relation Kaja Girdhur * 
gave this province to the Mahratfcas. Mahomed Khan 
Bung ash, who was next appointed Soobahdar, in vain 
attempted to arrest their progress; and Sevaee Jey 
SiughjBaja of Jey poor, who was nominated to supersede 
him, either from conceiving opposition hopeless, or from 
entertaining (as he is accused of doing by all Mahomedan 
authors) a secret friendship and understanding with the 


enemy, prevailed upon the Emperor to appoint Bajerow 
Soobahdar of Malwa. But this did not take place till 
the horse of the Paishwah had laid waste the countries 
of Agra and Allahabad, and the Imperial armies had 
been foiled in their efforts to expel them from that pro¬ 
vince. 

These events bring us to a new era in Mahratta his¬ 


tory. Their rights as powerful plunderers had been long 
before recognised, and a share of the revenues of the 
greater part of the empire had been allotted them, in the 
vain hope of purchasing safety for the remainder. Their 
rule r was now nominated to the government of one of 
the chief provinces of Hindustan. This, it was true, he 
had first conquered; but he had professedly levied no 
more than the Mahratta tributes,"^ and appeal's to have 
sought with solicitude a legitimate title to govern it in 
the name of the Emperor. The peculiarity of character 


* Raja Girdkur, during* the time he was Soobahdar of Malwa, sur¬ 
rounded Oojein with a wall, probably in anticipation of attack from 
the Mahrattas. It is a curious fact* that, though an inscription upon 
the wall ascribes its erection to Raja Girdkur, the inhabitants of the 
town continue to believe, on tradition, that it was the work of his 
successor Dia Bahadur, 
t Chout, Sirdaismookhee, &c. 
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has been noticed in this race was never more dis¬ 
played than on their becoming masters of Central India. 
Bajeroiv and his principal leaders, content with the profit 
and substance of what they had attained,so far from weak¬ 
ening impression, or alarming prejudice, by the assump¬ 
tion of rank and state, -seem to have increased in their 
p rofessions of hum ility, as th ey ad van ceo in power. The y 
<diocted a scrupulous sense of inferiority in all their 
intercourse and correspondence with the Emperors, and 
^ith their principal chiefs, particularly the Rajpoot 
princes. The Mali ratta leaders, indeed, not only sub¬ 
mitted to be treated, in ad points of form and ceremony, 
m Bie inferiors of those whose countries they had dis- 
poded and usurped, but in hardly any instance consi¬ 
dered the right of conquest as a sufficient title to the 
smallest possession. Grants for every usurpation were 
bought, and obtained, from those who possessed the local 
sovereignty. By this mode of proceeding, which was 
angularly suited to the feelings of a people like the 
Ul habitants of India, who may be generally described 
^ * nv eterate in their habits and abhorrent of change, 

^ ley evaded many of those obstacle; which lm-! impeded 
< t ° 3 ? iei con dhcrQr5, But their internal relations with 
<a ^ 1 other appear still more remarkable than those they 
to V,1 ^ y f° re !g a states. We shall have occasion 

a ^ lew, that Mahomed Shah, before he granted Ballajee 
aS ^^ahdar Maiwa, exacted from his 
tees f 1 ' 41 ^ eei I by which they became guaran- 

This 1 an< ^ allegiance of their nominal lord, 

prove n «? UW ’ atl£ * mau ^ others of similar character, 
teeoo-uf,! f tllC authorit y 0^ the Paishwah was only 
° e as that ot first officer of the state; and he 



“""Wjfr- 
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3 to have consulted with other chiefs of the con¬ 
federacy, on points that related to their general interest, 
on a footing almost of equality; but, perhaps, this extra¬ 
ordinary* proceeding is in some degree to be referred 
to the master-principle of the Mahratt&s, which rejected 
no means that could promote their object. 

All accounts regarding the establishment of the Mah- 


rattas in Central India agree, that their first administra¬ 
tion of that copntry was moderate and good, particu¬ 
larly as contrasted with those aggravated evilsf which 


* The usage here d scribed is, however, not limited to tlie Hah- 
rafctas, but common to Hindu governments, in few of which the 
princes appear to have obtained any very despotic power, the shape 
of all being that of a feudal confederacy, 

f The hereditary Zemindar of Indore gave me a very distinct 
account of the first settlement of the Mahmfcfcas in Mahva, and, 
considering the transaction as recent, the narrator a respectable mau 
advanced in year. 1 ?, and that his grandfather, Row Nund Lnl. was the 
person who mot and conducted the Alahrattas into the province, we 
can hardly doubt his general accuracy. The following are the exact 
words of hia answer to a question upon the subject : — 
u In the reign of Mahomed Shah, when the Moghul empire had 
*' fallen to pieces, and the power of the Delhi monarch was Tapidly 
;< declining, Dia Bahadur fa Brahmin) was Sqobahdar of Malwa. 
+ The corruptions cud abuses of power which previdled in the rotn- 
<£ nanta of the Delhi territories were great, and the distress arising 
“ from a total neglect of the duties incumbent upon Government fell 
“ heavily upon the peaceful husbandman and labourer of the field, 
41 who groaned under the oppression of every petty tyrant that chose 
■ i to act the despot. The subordinate chiefs, or Thakoors, of Malwa, 
u impatient of the oppressions and rap&cious exactions imposed upon 
i£ thorn and their Ryots by Dia Bahadur or his agents, represented 
4 their grievances to the court of Delhi, and solicited redress The 
ft reigning monarch, however, Mahomed Shah, held the reigns of 
11 government with too weak a band, and was too much immersed 
u in indolent and dominate pleasure, to afford redress; and the 




'H'nsi* 
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are ever the concomitants of falling power, when the 
necessities of a sovereign lead him to oppress those 


'* * Rajpoot chiefs, finding their hopes disappointed, turned their eyes 
* f towards the Raja of Jey poor, Sevnee Jey Singh, to whom they made 
H their appeal, Joy Singh was one of the most powerful anil able 
of those Rajas of Hindustan who still remained obedient to the 
' Emperor: his allegiance, however, had begun to waver, in conse¬ 
quence, it is supposed, of an affront he bad received ; and a secret 
intercourse was established between him and the Paishwah Bajerow, 
the object of which was believed to be the subversion of the ATaho- 
* ruedan power. Tho Rajpoot chiefs of Malwa preferred their com¬ 
plaints to him: he recommended them to invite the Msihrattas to 
invade the province, and subdue the Moghul authority* Row Nund 
hal a Choudry. or principal officer of the district of Indore, was 
then a Zemindar of wealth and consequence, and had troops amount- 
'* iog to 2,000 horse and foot, who were paid from the revenues he 
‘‘ en Joyed. He had also charge of the different posts which guarded 
^ tiie fords of the Nerbudda, and he was on this latter account 
selected to treat with the Mahrattas, and promote the invasion, 
ti tii'iiiy of Bajerow was encamped on the plains of Berh&mpoor, 
■>-nd u, force of about 12*1X50 men under Mvdhar Bow Holkar formed 
ft advance. Row Nuud Lai deputed n Takecl to Mulhar Row 
'‘*th art invitation to enter Mulwa, and an assurance of the Ghauts 
it P a ' j os being left open for bia troops, and of all the Zemindars 
(i the invaders. The Mahrattas* in consequence^ marched, and 

u the Nerbudda at a ford near Akberpoor, a village between 

£i Dilu nnpooree and Mhysir. Dia Bahadur, having in the mean time 
n | ece ^ved intelligence of their approach, had moved with a force 

* t ~ Amjherra, and blocked up the Ghauts which lead to Tandab t 
u w hieh ho supposed the enemy meant to ascend to the Table- 
l( ail ^ L fTe Mali ratios, however, being favoured by the Zemindars 
u ^habitants, were conducted up an unguarded pass, now called 
t . t . 1 1 uyxoo Ghaut* a few miles to the efost of Mandoo ; and having 
m af ^ ^ lt 11 P their whole force on the plain without opposition, they 
hetw' Vn<i3 onc °untered Dia Bahadur at a village called Ti fell ah 
4 slain ^ ^ m j^ 0rra and Bhar, where the latter was defeated and 
<s obtain^ ’ " ^ rCK) P 3 dispersed. From that period the Mahruttaa 
paramount rule iu Malwa. The ancient Thakoors, Zemin- 
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whom he cannot pro tee L Their coml net to the inhabit¬ 
ants was for a period very conciliatory, and they soon 
established a strength that made the v. k govern¬ 
ment of Mahomed Shah despair of. recovering a country 
which became the home of the invaders, from whence 
they carried their predatory excursions into Hindustan ; 
and a grant of a part of its revenues, not excepting the 
lands near Delhi, was one of the early fruits of their 
success. 

Bajerow, after overrunning liundelcund, plundering 
Hindustan, and exacting a promise of the Chout, or 
fourth of the revenue, upon the whole of the Moghul 
empire, left. Malwa (six years subsequent to his entering 
that province) to proceed to Ins Southern territories. 
He appears in this year to have solicited and obtained a 
letter and present from the Emperor, placing him in the 
highest rank of his nobles. This document states, that 
Bajerow has been exalted above his equals, by the grant 
of territories ; that a splendid dress* is transmitted to 
him : — and lie is reminded of Ins duty, and directed “ to 
tread firmly in the broad path of fidelity.” The year 


“ darn, were allowed to retain their possessions on the same terms 
“ they held them under the Moghul government, and guaranteed from 
**tbc recu rrence of the oppressive exactions they had lately been suffer- 
fl ing. The Moghul Amildars and the public officers. with, their 
"Thannabs or posts, were all turned out, and replaced by those of 
14 the Makrattus. Some of the Thakoors, who afterwards became re- 
'* fractory and neglected to pay their tributes and perform their 
k; engagements, were deprived of their possessions and power, which 
** were untiiitund by their new masters, whose proceedings, however, 
li on their first taking possesion of tlio province, were studiously 
" adapted to conciliate the Hindu chiefs and inhabitants/" 

* The articles of this dress (Khclaut) aro enumerated in the letter- 
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before these honours were conferred, the Emperor had 
endeavoured to expel Bajerow from Matwa, by the rc- 
appoijiment of Nizam-ul-Moolk to the office of Soobahclar 
ot that province. This was probably one of the causes that 
led the Paishwah to proceed to the Deckau ; where lie, no 
doubt, expected, from the absence of the Nizam (who 
^Vas called to^Delhi to oppose Nadir Shall), to make 
considerable conquests. But the close of his career was 
marked by a memorable reverse. He suffered a signal 
defeat in the vicinity of Poona from Nazir Jung, the son 

Nizam-ul-Moolk, and his capital was taken and burnt. 
These events preceded only a few months the death of 
this celebrated Mahmtia chief.* He was succeeded by 
his sou Baliajee, who went through the mock ceremony 
of obtaining an investiture from the imprisoned Sahoo 
^ a J a » before he entered upon the exercise of his functions 

as Paishwah. 

fhe invasion of Nadir Shah had thrown the whole of 
India into confusion and dismay, and Balkyee hastened 
to take advantage of the opportunity, which this event 
a Horded, of extending his power. The first authentic 
record we have of his reign, is a very remarkable compact 
with Nizam-ul-Muolk. It is in the form of requests and 
answers, a very v ual shape of Indian diplomatic papers. 

The first request is, that Ballajee shall be appointed 
°°balidar of Matwa+and have the whole of that pro- 


bajerow 1 iuliai succeeded to the office of F&ishwi'Ii in May 1T20, 
i ? in the Ramo ttionth, after a rule of twenty years, leaving it to 

^ ballajee Bajerow. 

non ^ been before explained, that the greatest part of that 
So ' ve term Central India, was included in the Moghul 

0 ^ or Qovejriment of Halwa.—Vide Chap, I. 
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vmce as a Jahgeer, or estate. The answer is, that the 
Nizam is himself Soobahdar; but, on the Paishwah 
promising obedience, the Sumiuds, or deeds, to be Naib, 
or deputy, shall be sent him. 

In the next article a request Is made for the fifty lacs 
of rupees which the Emperor had promised as an aid * 
Every effort (it is stated in reply) will be made to ob¬ 
tain this amount. 

From the tenor of the superscription^ on this docu¬ 
ment, it must have been written when Nizam-nl-Moolk 
was passing through Malwa (after Nadir Shah had left 
India) to punish bis rebellious son in the Deckam 

During the throe years that intervened from the acces¬ 
sion of Ballajee to the office of Paishwah, to the death 
of Jey Singh, there appears to have been a constant 
friendly intercourse between the latter and the Mahrat- 
tas : and several letters and engagements, which have 
been preserved, shew distinctly the character of this 
connexion, which, though perhaps originally grounded 
on Hindu feeling, took a different shape after the 
Mahrattas had entered the scene. Jey Singh's object 
was, to continue the medium of intercourse between 


* Mudud Kurch. literally, aid of expenditure. 

f This Persian deed is styled Memorandum of Demands and 
Answers. 31 There is upon the envelope of this document a short 
note in the Mahratta language— ; That the enclosed Memorandum 
ll regarded the Soobahdary of Malwa. and the lifty lacs of rupees 
“ was sent by Ballajee Row to the Nabob Asoph Jsh, who was then 
u (the 2fJtb of Ram sun, year not mentioned) at Suraee in Malwa, 
“ and the answers to the Memorandum were originally in Asoph 
lL Jah's own hand writing/’^Asopb Jah left Delhi in 1740. Ife 
fought his run Nizam u Dow 1 ah in 1741, and lie continued in the 
Deekan till his death, 1748. Mahomed Shah died the same year. 
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them and the Emperor: but he desired, as appears from 
certain articles in their agreements, to combine his duty 
to his sovereign with Ids friendship to the Habra tt as. 
He also wished to use the latter as auxiliaries : and an 
engagement* of four articles is chiefly directed against 
Abber Singly Itaja of Joudpoor, with whom he was 
then in a state of hostility. But death came seasonably 
to release this great and accomplished prince*]* from 
a scene of intrigue, distraction, and guilt, in which, 
from his want of means to guide the storm that 
w as around him. Ins character might have been soiled, 
hut could not have been elevated. The last engage- 
ment he concluded with the Mahrattas, from its 
date, could only have been settled a short period before 
his death. Its first article is completely an offensive 
and defensive engagement. The second is remarkable: 

supposes (probably on very good experience) the likeli¬ 
hood of Baj erow breaking his faith with the Emperor. 

Singh states that he will prevent such an occur¬ 
ence; but, if it happens, ho will follow the Paishwah.J 
the third and fourth articles are general; but bj the 
filth lie promises to pay attention to the interests of 
^orne Rajpoot chiefs to the north of the Churabul river, 

* This offensive and defensive engagement is dated in the )- ! - r 
the Sumbut 17&S, and below 1141 of the Sorsun, the Arabic 
used k v AlahrattaSj which dates correspond with Hejira. 1155 
a d 

f He died a.d. 1742. 

t The literal translation from the original in the Rangree dialect 
! 3 - * 1 will be after you ; ,T which may be interpreted either as inaply- 
lEI S continued friendship in all exi.vmes, or hostility on a change of 
'-‘ouduct. The latter is, for innately ta f or the fame t of Jej Singh, the 


m ° sfc obvious rending. 
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whom Ballajee had recommended, and to endeavour to 
establish them in their possessions, on their paying the 
tribute, provided they were firm in their ; giance to 
the Emperor. This latter qualification proves, that he 
was still sensible to his duty in that quarter; and indeed 
it is probable he acted only a ministerial part, in all 
that related to the intercourse between Mahomed Shah 
and the Paishwah* In the concluding and most impor¬ 
tant article of the engagement alluded to, Jey Singh 
promises “ to procure, in the course of six months, the 
“ Emperor’s command for the issue of a Fir maun, or 
“ order, in the name of the Sahoo Raja, and the trans- 
“ mission of fclie usual presents, also the Sunnuds, or 
“ deeds, for the Visogerency of the Soobah of Malwa, 
“and the sanction to ake tribute, as established by the 
“Emperor, from the Rajas on this side (i* e* the North) 
“of the ChumbuL* 1 This treaty was concluded on the 
fourteenth night of the Moon of Jeth ? in the year of 
the Sum but 1798, corresponding with a. d t 17^1- Jey 
Singh died the next year. Few chiefs have attained 
higher or more merited reputation* The city of Jey- 
poor, which he built to perpetuate his name, exhibits in 
its splendid appearance the mind of its founder. The 
erection of an observatory, and its endowment at his 
new capital, shewed that the love of science was mixed 
with the other virtues and qualities of this prince, who 
completely fulfilled, during a long reign, the extraordi¬ 
nary promise he gave even in childhood. But he be¬ 
longs to the subject of this narration, only as a Chief 
who at some periods had power, and throughout his 
life great influence, over the whole of Central India, 
where his name is still fondly cherished by all, and parti- 


****?Jr 



cularly by the Rajpoots* These deem him, and Jeswunfc 
Singh of Joudpoor, who is dear to them from his oppo- 
^itio ' Aunmgzeeb, the greatest of their race. 

It is impossible not to suppose, that the influence of 
such a character as Jey Singh operated as some restraint 
on Ballajee; but the contempt of all morality, in their 
political arrangements, was with the Mahrattas avowed 
a nd Shameless* We have a remarkable instance of this 
a note affixed to an engagement made by Ballajee 
a ud his uncle Chimnajce with the weak sovereign of 
Delhi: in which, after stating various conditions ot ser¬ 
vice that they bind themselves to perform, it is added, 
that Ballajee Row* intended in future to do every thing 
candour and sincerity dictated, to obey the Emperor s 
wishes as appeared best to his judgment, and to re¬ 
frain from the litigiousness he had formerly practised in 
causing unnecessary delays, &c. } by pretended scruples, 
f arising from the omission of a Fimiaun, or other alleged 
Informalities; neither would he in future endeavuui to 
e vade the performance of any duty or service by pre¬ 
tended want of cash, or any such groundless excuse. 
The Emperor Mahomed Shah had appointed")' Ballajei 

* This remarkable contusion is attaalted fco an of nine 

“■Hides given to the Emperor by Ballajee anti his uncle CMmnajee, 
^ft ,+ r the for’ iad been nominated Soobahdar of Malwa. It i 1 ' 
Relieved bo be v .bteu in the Paiahwah’s own band ; and commences 
stating t-hnt the agreement of nine articles had been made afh r 
5 ll1c h discussion, in the time of Khan Oowran. to please the A uXer, 
[ y Jidviue of Row Kir pah Bam, The 1 latter person wa^ of som* 
«bHty j he was long Vakeel on the part of .ley Singh at Delhi, and 
a Personal favourite f Mahomed Shah. 

^ * ^ia appointment is made by two Sunnuds, or deeds, the one dated 
^ VQ1 ity-seeond of Jumad-ul-Awul, and the other the eighteenth 
il kujub^ ia the twenty-fourth year of the Emperor s reign. 
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Sfco^lie'Soobahdar of Ma]tv a \ but there; was at this period 
a remarkable indirectness in all proceedings betwixt the 
Emperor and the Paishwahand the high office of Soo~ 
bahdar of Malwa is, by a singular form, given in trust* 
to the Vizier, to lie bestowed upon the Paishwah. It is 
probable that the weak successor of Timur was ashamed 
of the concessions into which he was forced, and that 
this expedient originated in a desire to prevent his dig¬ 
nity being compromised by the form of the engagement* 
Oil these points the Mabratta chief was careless, and, 
so long as he advanced in the substance of power,f he 


* This is the form in the second Sunnud,, or deed, dated the 
eighteenth of Bujub* 

t The great solicitude with which the Paishwah sought the title 
and power of Soobahdar of Malwa is proved by a variety of papers, 
propositions, and minor agreements, in which he is profuse of his 
professions of obedience and allegiance, in the event of his wishes 
being complied with. There is among these records n curious 
instance of Ballojee’s readiness to subscribe any thing, and to 
endeavour by every means to^ promote his objects. In an engage* 
menfc which he gave the Emperor, dated the twenty-third year 
of his reign (one year before he obtained tbe grant of Malwa), it 
is written in the preamble: I. Batlajee Bow Mookh Purdlmn, 
through the mediation of Asaph J&h ; " and in another paper of the 
game purport and date, and which, exactly corresponds on all other 
points, ho nob only omit^ the mention of this mediation, but states 
that he (the Paishwah) will not contract any friendship with A soph 
Jah, or others, without the royal permission* Jt has been conjectured 
that the hrsfc of these records was the original draft, but, not being 
approved by tbe Emperor, the other was substituted ; but it is much 
more probable, from both having hmn carefully preserved among the 
state-papers at Poona, that one engagement was forwarded to the 
court of Delhi, and another to Nizam* ul-Moolk, Such a proceeding 
ifi quite cuufcrumble with the usage of Mahrattu politicians, who, 
if they attain the object of tbe moment, are insensible to the disgrace 
of future detection and exposure* 
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mgly left the name of it to others. Ballajee appears, 
from other documents; to have extorted from the court of 
-Delhi sums of money upon the most groundless and even 
nisuiting pretexts; amongst others a large sum which 
had been promised to Ids father, on the condition of 
his joining the Emperor, on the invasion of Nadir, was 
claimed and extorted, though Bajerow had on that occa- 
s bon not only kept aloof, but taken every advantage of 
the crisis to enlarge his possessions* ** 

flie gratitude of Ballajee, when he obtained the office 
Soobahdar of Malwa, was expressed in an engage¬ 
ment* from him and Iris uncle, which, though written 


* The following is the translation of the articles of agreement of 
Pundit Purdhan Ballajee Row, and Ckimuajee Row 

** As from beneficence and bounty the Soobahdary of Malwa has 
( been bestowed upon the servants Ballajee Row and Chitnnajee Row. 

We a *e willing to perform our service as follows: 

^ 1st. We wish to have the honour of enjoying the dignity of 
being admitted to the august presence. 
it ^d. Wo promise that we shall not Invade, plunder, or lay waste 
^ n 7 country except Malwa. 

u ^d, tfo other Makratta chief shall pass beyond the Ghauts of 
(t Eferbudda, into any part of the Soobab of Hindustan. We take 
^pou ourselves this responsibility. 

tt *^h. A respectable Mahratta officer. with a body of 600 horse, 
"'hall always be present in the service of his Majesty. 
t[ We accept the sum which has this year been given us as 

< 4 Jtlam or gift; but in future we wiU not -\*k for a fraction from the 
^ court, which is tbe contra of the world, and shall always remain 
® eady and firm in our duty and allegiance. 
i: of* ^ Whenever the victorious army shall move abroad, a body 
u, *t000 horse shall be furnished by us to accompany the camp: 

d! r ^ould more be required, their expenses must iu that case be 
*' r uyed by the enlightened presence. 
ti HU. We will not exact from the Zemindars beyond the river 
^^mhul a fraction more than the established Paishkush, or tribute* 
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tone of submission to the Emperor, contained in 
its stipulations ample proof of the real condition of 
those, who sought the promotion of their temporary 
interests by unmeaning professions of allegiance and 
obedience. 

In the anxiety of Ballajee to obtain possession of 
Malwa, lie had recourse to the measure, which has been 
before noticed, of making his chief generals become the 
guarantees of his good faith; and the following docu¬ 
ment was given to Mahomed Shah to guard against his 
future encroachments ; " We Rauojee Sindia, Mulharjee 
^ Holkar, Jeswunt Row Fuat, and Pillajee Jadhoo, here* * 
" by give it under our hands, that, Eallajeo Row Mookh 
^ Furdhan having agreed to serve his Majesty, should 
“ he hereafter desire to recede from his duty, we shall 
“ by our representations prevent his doing so ; but if, 
“ notwithstanding our endeavours, he still persists in 
« withdrawing from his duty, we shall in that case quit 
" the service of the Purdhan Pundit. In token of the 
ff Siime we have written the above as a deed: This 


<■ gth, Should the enlightened presence issue m order for us to 
“ punish any petty Zemindars in that quarter, ve shall furnish a 
quota of 4,000 horse, who will exert their endeavours to effect the 
object required. 

« 0th f With respect to the Jahgcers of Killahdam and the per- 

* s quMfcea of Canoqbgoes, Moofteei, &e., as also lands, pensions, and 
u other charitable institutions emanating from the bounty of the 
“ enlightened presence, wo declare that wo will not infringe upon 
m them, but allow the full benefit of them to those on whom they 
' ■ have been bestowed, that they may employ themselves in tittering 
boned iotions for his Majesty’s eternal prosperity,” 

N, B, The note found on the envelope of this agreement has been 
before noticed. Vide page To. 
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document is dated the seventh of Rnbee-ul-Awul, in the 
twenty-third year of the reign, a.d. 1743. 

The retrospect of a few years gives a still more singu¬ 
lar character to this extraordinary record Ranojee had 
carried the slippers of the father of the chief for whose 
conduct lie now pledged himself, and Hulhar Row 
Hoi bar had only a few years before been attending a 
flock of goats, at his native village in the Deckan; but 
was a period of revolution, and these persons were 
now great military commanders, who had not only 
ai ^nies of their own, but interests, particularly North 
<J 1 the Net bud da, quite distinct from those of the Paish- 
v ahj whose history, indeed, subsequent to the events 
Acre stated, has little connexion with that of Central 
* u dla ; to illustrate which it will be necessary to give 
concise account of the Mabratta families of Puar, 
and Holkar, whose ancestors were employed in 
the first reduction of this country, and to whom it after- 
Wards became subject. 








CHAPTER IV. 




I 

The families of the Puars of Dhar and De wass. 


In the early periods of Mahrafcta history, the family 
of Puar appears to have been one of the most distin¬ 
guished,* They were of a Rajpoot tribe, numbers of 
which had been settled in Malwa at a remote era ; from 
whence this branch had migrated to the Deekam Se- 
vajee Puar, the first of the family that can he traced 
in the latter country, was a landholder ;f and his grand¬ 
sons Sambajee and Kalojee were military commanders, 
in the service of the celebrated Sevajee, Three sons 
of the former, Qudajee, Anund Row, and Jugdeo, served 
the successor of that prince (Sahoo Raja), during whose 
reign Gudajee attained considerable rank. Ho was not 
only intrusted with a high command, but treated with 
great consideration, as appears by the style and purport 
of letters and deeds from Salioo Raja and his minister 
Bajerow, still in the poss ;ssion of the family. 


* This tribe has been before notice;!.—Vide page 19, 

t was Zemindar of Sopaufc Kin gee and Kurungaum in the 
Beckaa, 
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iajee, eight years before Bajerow conquered Cen¬ 
tral India, was employed- to establish the predatory 
claims* * * § of the Hakrattas over that country and Gu- 
zerat.f He however offended the Paishwah ; who first 
deprived him of all power, and, having afterwards im¬ 
prisoned { him, raised his younger brother, Amind Bow, 
to the head of the family. From this event occurring 
before the di vision of the territories of Malwa, the latter 
is considered the founder of the Principality of Dhar, 

It is a curious coincidence that the success of the 
Mahrattas should, by making Dhar the capital of Anund 
Bow and his descendants, restore the sovereignty of a 
race who had seven centuries before been expelled from 
the government of that city and territory. But the 
present family, though of the same tribe (Fuar), claim 
110 descent^ from the ancient Hindu Princes of Malwa. 
I key have, like all the Khetri tribes who became incur- 


* Ghout, Sirdaismookhee, kc^ fee. 

t Ouda]0e entered Guzerufc, but made no permanent impression in 
that province in which, as has been before stated. Bandiah and Fil- 
lajee 0 nick wav had established themselves. The latter, after some 
■warfare, obliged Oudujoe, in a. d. I72G, to retire into M&lwa, and to 
abandon the forts of Dnbboy aud Baroda, which he had occupied, 
Baroda became the capital of Pillajee, and has continued that of hb 
descendants. 

% One account states that Oadajdti escaped from prison and lied to 
the Deckau, where he died iu obscurity at the village of Mooltau near 
1 oona. Thus far is certain, that his name never again occurs hi Mah- 
vatta history; and this circumstance, connected with his former 
fame, had, given rise to suspicions that his death was hastened by the 
pohey of Bajerow, and the fears of his successor An mid Row. whose 
defection to the Paishwah is considered to have been the chief cause 
of hi * brother's fall, 

§ ihe Iiajas of the petty principality of Soont assert their title 
to this pnmd lineage. 
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with the Mahrattas, adopted, even in Uieir 
modes of thinking, the habits of that people. The 
heads of the family, with feelings more suited to chiefs 
of that nation than Rajpoot princes, have purchased the 
office of Poiail * or head man, in some villages in the 
Deckan; and their descendants continue to attach value 
to their ancient, though humble, rights of village offi¬ 
cers in that quarter. Notwithstanding that these 
usages, and the connexions they formed, have amalga¬ 
mated this family with the Mahrattas, they still claim, 
both on account of their high birth, and being officers 
of the Rajas of Sattara (not of the Paishwahs), rank 
and precedence over the house of Sindia and Holkar; 
and these claims, even when their fortunes were at the 
lowest ebb, were always admitted as far as related to 
points of form and ceremony. The late Jeswunt Row 
Holkar and Dow Jet Row Sindia were, indeed, forward to 
acknowledge their superior rank, at the very moment they 
were usurping their power and despoiling their territories, 
Anund Row Puar was vested with authority to col¬ 
lect die Mali rat ta share of the revenue of Matwa and 
Guzerat in a. D. 1734, This commission, however, could 
hardly have been acted upon, as the Paishwah, Eajerow, 


* I have seen thin Sunnud for the office oi Potail to the village of 
Komtar, in the Pergunnah of Jaimeer, which way purchased for 
1 112 rupees and a horse bj Anund Row Puar, in A* IX 1710* The son 
o£ A bund Row, Jeawunt Row Piiar, bought the half of the office of 
Potail of the village of^Kungaum, in the Pergunnnh of Knud ah, in 
thr> province of a.d. 1734, when Prince of Dhar ; he paid 

731 rupees for the purchase. These offices, which with their small 
immunities were ^ensioually disturbed in the time of the Paishwahs, 
Uav. 1 been eagerly reclaimed since the British authority was extended 
over the Poona territories. 
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Soobahdarof the former province in the ensuing 
year, and whatever forms the policy of tlie Mahratfcas 
might have led them to observe, they were substantially 
the sovereigns of Malwa from this date. Anund Row 
soon afterwards settled at Dliar, which province, with 
the adjoining districts, and the tributes of some neigh¬ 
bouring Rajpoot chiefs, were assigned for the support of 
himself and his adherents. 

Anund Row died a. ix 1749, and was succeeded by his 
son Jeswunt Row Puar, who accompanied the Paishwah 
to Hindustan, and was one of the many distinguished 
leaders * who fell in the celebrated action which the 


Jeswunt Row Puar had attained high con side cat ion amongst the 
Mahr&ttas, ami la spoknn of ns alike remarkable for his kindness and 
valour by the inhabitants of Malwa, who cherish many traditions of 
his fame. The following: anecdote of this chief was related to me by 
one of my most rospec table Native writers, Khealee Ram. who had at 
one period the management of Bersiah. Ho said, that about thirty 
years ago he had a long- conversation with 11 hum at Singh, the here¬ 
ditary Chondry, or chief officer of the district (then eighty years of 
age), who praised the goodness and high spirit of Jeswunt Row Puar 
extremely, 'When tho Show was encamped on the river near Bersiah, 
Himmut Singh told him that Jeswuut Row took him and some others 
to the tent of the commander to see what was going on. * 4 Jeswunfc 
Row had gone to the inner tent to pay his respects, while I with 
other Zemindars (Himmut Singh observed) sat myself down at fho 
entrance of the outer. Three Mahrnttn chiefs dismounting from 
their horses, and having no horsekeeiJors, bade me and two Others 
hold thorn while they went into the tent of the Bhow. Wo did so, 
Jeswunt Row, on coming out, enquired how we came 'o have such 
occupations j wdien informed of what had occurred, he exclaimed 
an £ er > 1 Who dates degrade my Zemindars into horsekeepors ? * 
^en turning to us, said. Blount these animals and ride them 
ome, they are your property/ We readily obeyed (said Himmut 
' llJ o ), and never heard more upon the subject, but kept our excob 
ejl t horses and their fine housings. 1 * 
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CtaSj commanded by Sadasbeo Rhow ? the Paish- 
wahs brother, fought at Paniput, against the combined 
Mahomedan armies, under the Afghan sovereign Ahmed 
Shall Abdallee. Kundee Row, the son of Jeswimt Row, 
was a minor * when his father was slain, and the man¬ 
agement of the family possessions fell to a Brahmin of 
the name of Jfadhoo Row Ourekur, From this period 
the petty state of Dhar appears to have declined. The 
M al i rat ta chi eft i n Mai wa, in th ei r tu r n, to o k ad van t age 
of the weak and distracted state of this principality ; 
and its ruin seemed at one period inevitable, when the 
well-known Ragobah, who brought misfortune on all 
who supported him, sent his family for refuge to Dhar, 
which was immediately surrounded by a detachment of 
the combined forces of his enemies. Anuudee Baee, 
Iris principal wife, who had just been delivered of 
Bajerow (the last of the Paishwahs), was within the 
fort ; and the object of the assailants was to obtain 
possession of her and the young prince. As Kundee 
Bow had Openly joined the standard of Ragohah, his 
countries in Malwa were resumed, and their restora¬ 
tion was the price given for the surrender of Antmdee 
Baee and her childff who were carried prisoners to 


* He was, only t wo years and a half old. 

t The infant who was so early doomed to a prison might have been 
Xntied ; but none commiserated bin depnLved ambitious mother, who, 
when the young - unfortunate Puishwah Namunjeo Row, flying from 
bin murderers, was clasping his arms round his uncle and imploring 
lifo, rushed from her apartment and unknit the boy’s hands, and 
threw him with violent from Ragobah. He met the fate to which, 
it is believed by almost all Mnhrattas, -he, from a fleam: to raise her- 
telf a lid children, was the chief cau-e of his being doomed. Rngo- 
bal. (that name of ill omen to all, and to none more than the Eng- 







Uie Deckan. The orders in the name of Paishwah Ma¬ 
rl h go Row, directing the restoration of the different 
districts in Mahva to Kimclee Row, explain specifically 
their tenure to be for the support * * of troops; indeed, 
that was the only grant ever made to military chiefs, and 
no other appears to have been sought. It was, accord¬ 
ing to the practice of this loose state, no check to usur¬ 
pation ; and it gave them, when the paramount power 
was strong, an excuse with themselves and others for 
submission, which was congenial to their habits. The 
usage that rendered military command, as well as civil 
charge, hereditary, made them confident that their des¬ 
cendants would keep possession under this tenure, as 
long as they could under any other; for they well knew, 
from the principles of their empire, that, when they 
ceased to be able to defend themselves, no titles, however 
valid, would save them from ruin. 

Ivundee Row Puar had married the daughter of Go 
vind Row Quick war, by whom he had one son, bom six 
months after his death. This prince, who was called 
A mind Row, remained at Baroda, the capital of his 


lieli), who is considered by hi.i countrymen as being- weaker than bo 
' ft ' 1LS wieked, continued through life under the influence of this bold 
b:ul woman, of whom I never hoard a Hahmttn spoak but with din- 
and in dig nation, 

* It w rt by accident I discovered the dt ml for this tenure, which is 
termed Serin jam The Pundit of T)hnr shewed some alarm ; at which 
1 wlt dhd T and told him hi.? master had now tho best tenure in India, ft 
treaty with the British Government* and no retrospect could or would 
m taken to bis former rights. 3 to said he believed so, but that many 
ft torxes were told of our giving a e msfcraction to tho terms of grants, 
w though liberal and perhaps just was not coast .-tent with the 
manner in which they were understood by Mahrattas. 
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grandfather, till he was seventeen years of age, when 
he proceeded to Dhar; and, though at first opposed by 
the Dewan Rung Row Ourekur, he succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing himself in his principality. 

From the date of Anund Row’s return, the history of 
the Puars of Dhar presents one series of misfortunes; 
and during the last twenty years the eSorts made by its 
princes have had dess the character of a contest for power, 
than a struggle for existence. The Mahratta chieftains 
Hulkar # and Simlia were amongst its principal despoilers. 


* Jeawturfc Row Holkar received the rebellious minister, Rung- Row 
Ourekur, who claimed hm protection, in the most friendly manner, 
and, while he carried on an ineffectual negotiation to reconcile him to 
his master, plundered and laid waste the country. The minister, 
however, finding that Jeswunt Row could not accomplish his views, 
went to the Deckan, where he succeeded in instigating Dow let Row 
Sindia te attack Dhar, P. 1807. That prince at first demanded thirty 
lacs of rupees from this petty state, asserting that he had orders 
from the Paisliwah to resume its lands, which he threatened to enforce 
if this requisition was not complied with. After a great effort, two 
lacs of rupees were raised, which were given, with an order for four 
more upon the Kotah tribute ; hut this was only a part of the loss which 
the conduct of Ourekur brought upon this principality. The districts 
of Aggnr and Son oil, which had been granted to that minister for his 
support, were by him made over to Siadia ; and the hostilities of 
the latter did not stop, till ho had despoiled Anund Row of the 
principal part of his possesions, a. d, 1&05. Those in Harrowtee 
'vero all seized, and Dhar was a second time attacked by one of his 
leaders. Juggah Eappoo, who extorted a considerable sum from ita 
mlor . In two years afterwards (a, D f 1S07) another of these, Samba] ee 
du^ha t made war upon this declining principality, and took, after an 
action fought at Budnawur, the whole of that district, to satisfy the 
demand mode by order of Sindia for seventy-five thousand rupees. 
A duuro to regain his country led to this amount being raised and 
pay by Anund Row : but, during this transaction, that unfortunate 
prince died. Thie events* with the confusion that ensued, was made 
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Kovr, after some vain efforts to preserve his ter¬ 
ritories, died. His power devolved on his widow, Meenah 
Baee* This princess was pregnant when her husband 
died, and, fearing the designs of Moraree Row, an illegi- 


the pretext of keeping - both the money and the territory. Anund 
Itow ig believed to have been poisoned by his lister, who was of a 
very bad and dissolute character. Her supposed object was the 
government, which she would have exercised in the name of some 
child she meant to adopt These hopes, if ever entertained, wen; 
completely frustrated ; she was seized and put to death, with several 
real or presumed accomplices, a few days after her brother's death. 

About the period of thc.se transactions, Mhecr-Khan seized otl 
Bersiah, a district of the Puars, and made it over to Kurreem Khan 
Pindarry, Some years afterwards the Perguunahs of Tad and 
Mundawul were seized by Jeswunt How Balkar, and granted to 
Ghuffoor Khan for the support of troops. While the territories of 
this state in Malwa were taken and partitioned by every description, 
of plunderers, the Dcwun, wlurlmd been the chief cause of these 
misfortunes, after a reconciliation with Anund Row, which led him to 
stay at Dhar a few months, fled to Poona, where he completed the 
rum of his prince, by persuading Bajerow to seize upon his posses¬ 
sions in the Deokan. 

Rung Row Ourekur ie still alive, and resident at Poona, He is 
represented as being an able man; and while he had the sole manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of Dhar, it was well governed. His desire 
that Anund Row should remain at Baroda with his mother ; but, 
when the impetuosity of that prince (for, though only seventeen 
3 ears of age, he is said to have acted upon the impulse of his feel - 
ings) led to his sudden appearance iu his own territories, and to a 
rupture with the Dew r au f the latter, govern ed by ambition, seems to 
have found a malignant pleasure in giving his aid to destroy the state 
which he could not continue to rule : and be lately made an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to defraud hia prince of some small rights of inherit¬ 
ance iu the Poona territories, which he pretended had been assigned 
for his support. 

Meenah Race wuis niece of Gahena Race, the widow of Govind 

tJVv ^umkwar, a woman of considerable ability, whose influence had 
10r LLtatL 3' yt&rg been paramount at the court of Baroda, 
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tioiafco son of Jeswunt Row Puar, who had fpjrmed a 
party at Dhar, she went to Mandoo, where she wan 
delivered of a son called Ramehunder Row Puar. This 
event gave strength to her cause ; and the commandant* 
of the fort of Dhar remaining faithful, obliged Moraree 
Plow to have recourse to deceit. Meenah Baee was 
persuaded, by his professions of obedience and attach¬ 
ment, to come to the capital ; but, instead of being 
permitted to proceed to the fort, was compelled to occu¬ 
py a place in the town, where she was immediately 
besieged by the troojis of her enemy, who even attempt¬ 
ed to bum the housed in which she and her adherents 
lived. But her spirit was not to be subdued. While 
this contest was carrying on, she exchanged her child 
with that of a peasants wife, and, keeping the latter, 
die instructed the woman to carry the young Raja to 
the fort, which was effected during the night. Moraree 
Plow, the moment he discovered what had occurred, 
threatened vengeance; but the exulting mother told 
him he might wreak his rage on her ay lie pleased,—- 
she was indifferent, now the prince who represented the 
family was beyond his power. She had sent the com¬ 
mandant a message imploring him to defend her son to the 
last, and to be heedless of her fate. Moraree Row, after 


* KOI ah cl ar. 

t I listened with pleasure when at Dhar, in December, ISIS, to the 
animated detail which Meenah Bneo gave me of those events. ** Ask 
Bappoo Baghuuanfck/’ he said, "and others who are near yon, what 
advice they gave me, when the house in which I lived was ready to 
he enveloped in flames. They in treated me to fiy ; but I told them 
1 would remain where my honour required I should:, and if the pur¬ 
pose of my enemy was accomplished, it would be a Suttee (self- 
uncriffoft by a female) worthy of my late husband.” 
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an unsuccessful attempt to take tlie fot't, fled upon hear¬ 
ing that a body of troops from Guzcrat were hastening 
to the relief of Meenah Baee. The desperate condition 
of the principality had led the Regent Princess to apply 
every where for aid. Siadia (in spite of his having 
been tlie principal despoiler) was solicited to save the 
legitimate heir from ruin. The British Government was 
courted, through the Resident at Baroda, to interpose its 
protection. But it did not suit the convenience or poli¬ 
cy of these states to interfere. Tlie intreaties, danger, 
and spirited exertions of Meenah Baee, at last interested 
her relations and friends in Gi.izerat so far, that a force 
under Suecaram Chinmajeo* was sent to her support. 

Tlie avowed object of this aid was to save the princi¬ 


pality of Dhftr from destruction ; but it was, no doubt, 
in contemplation that it might eventually become a 
depenriance of the Quick war Government, and the 
immediate expedition was looked to as a source of pro- 
tit and strength to the individuals who had projected, 
and were employed upon it. The latter speculation was 
completely frustrated; a load of debt was incurred with¬ 


out any adequate advantage, Suecaram died, and lib 
place was supplied by one of his officers, Bap poo Ftagliu- 
nauth, who, though he failed in realizing tlie hopes of the 
court of Baroda, succeeded by his activity and energy, 
which were supported by the confidence and courage 
°f Meenah Baee, in keeping this petty state alive, 
Bll those revolutions occurred which have restored it 
(though with reduced territories) to a condition of peace 


vt J^ llLCaiaTT1 Chimuafce was the brother of Seefcftram T the minintur 
P . aro ^ way supported in this measure by the iutluenee of 
uniieua Baeo, the aunt of Meenah Buee . 






and permanent security far beyond wliat it had ever 
known. 


The history of this change is short. During the last 
few years, Aleenah Baee, aided by her Guzerat friends, 
carried on a petty warfare with Moraree Row for the 
possession of the principality, and made incursions on 
the territories of neighbouring Rajpoot chiefs to support 
her troops; for the country was rendered destitute of 
regular revenue, and they, like others, had no resource 
but plunder. 

The son of Auund Row died, but his mother, sanc¬ 
tioned by the Hindu law, and by the concurrence of 
neighbouring princes, # immediately adopted her sister’s 
son, who was of about the same age, and seated him on 
the Musnud, under the name of Ram ch under Puar. 
Moraree Row, after several vicissitudes, was ultimately 
compelled to leave the country, and soon after died. 
The district of Kooksee was wrested from Dhar by the 
Mukranee chief Moozuffer, who, having settled with a 
body of his countrymen in the strong country of Ally 
Mofaun, situated between Guzerat and Dhar, had made 
himself formidable to the latter, and several other petty 
states, on the plunder of which he in fact subsisted. 
The Guzerat troops of Seetararn almost all retired to that 
province* Detachments of SIndia's entered the Dhar terri¬ 
tories to levy contributions ; and within the last five years 
it has been subject to frequent predatory attacks from the 
Pindarries, and the different leaders of Hoi bar's army. 

At the commencement of the year in which the British 


* Bull Dowlet Row Sindiu and Joswunt Row Holkai' concurred in 
this adoption. 
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troops entered Malwa, Dhar was the only possession that 
remained to Ramchunder Puar, and the whole revenues 
of the principality did not amount to more than thirty- 
five thousand rupees; but, while Meenah Baee and her 
adopted son lived in the fortress, Bappoo Raghunauth, 
with a rabble of an army, amounting to eight or nine 
thousand men, plundered the country, and levied con¬ 
tributions from Doongurhpoor to Nemaur, The advance 
of the British armies afforded advantages which were 
not neglected, Dowlet Row Sindia was opportunely 
reminded of the gross injustice of his keeping the dis¬ 
trict of Budnawur, after the money it had been pledged 
for was paid. His aid to recover Bersiah from the 
Pindany chief Kurreem was also solicited; and it was 
intimated, that should he refuse compliance, the Puar 
prince must seek justice from the British Government, 


now the arbiters of India, The court of Gualior was 
not at that moment willing such a reference should be 
made. Rudnawur was given back, and a promise made 
by iSindias Government to use its influence in effecting 


the recovery of Bersiah, But the latter district, from its 
being occupied by Pindarries, fell an early conquest 
to the English arms. It was, however, granted to the 
family of Dhur, to whom the protection of the British 
Government has been extended, in a manner which lias 
already restored their distracted and wasted country to a 
condition of order and tranquillity. 

The revenues of the petty state of Dhar will be here¬ 
after noticed* 


Raja Ramchunder Puar is a fine boy, twelve years of 
a 'S e * The regent Meenah Baee, who is still young in 
years, though old in the vicissitudes of life, entertains 
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Hie most lively gratitude towards tlie British Govern¬ 
ment; and Bap poo Ragliunautb, the minister of Dhar, 
is now displaying as much zeal and energy in promoting 
cultivation and tranquillity, as he did two years ago in 
plundering the country, and disturbing the general peace. 
When thi3 active and intelligent man was upbraided 
with his former practices, and asked how he could 
assemble and maintain an army of eight thousand men. 
Without the means of paying eight hundred, his answer* 
was prompt: "Can you contemplate what has occurred, 
and blame the foresight that succeeded, by keeping 
“ U P contest on any terms, in preserving the title 
" to a principality ? With respect to our being plun¬ 
derers, lie added, 11 there was no other class in Malwa. 

“ TKe course pursued was the only one left to protract 
" fche existence of this petty state; and we were from 
‘year to year in hopes that the extremity of misery to 
“ which the country was reduced would cause some great 
change. That has now occurred; and you will judge 
“ by the- future, whether we are worthy of better fortune 
11 than we before enjoyed.” 

J he Puars ol Dew ass, though their possessions are 
very limited, merit a short mention as chiefs of rank, 
and also from the singular construction of their power. 
The country they still enjoy was originally granted to 
two brothers, and has continued for more than a eentury 
m equal shares of both authority and revenue to their 
descendants. 

It has been before stated, that Sevajee Puar had 



* The answer Ctoni Itappoo Ra-Uunautli 
tla Cast conference I had with him. 


m taken from my note of 
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to ghincl sod 3, Sambajee and Kalojee.* The former, as 
has beeu related, was ancestor to the princes of Dhav. 
Kalojees two sons, Tukajee and Jewajee, came with 
Bajerow into Malwa \ and in the subsequent division of 
that province, they obtained possession of several dis¬ 
tricts^ This family afterwards received the grant of a 
district in Bumlclcnnd,} and of one in Hindustan.§ 
ihese two latter possessions they have lost; but the 


remainder have continued (though often overrun, and at 
times usurped, by other powers) in the family. Though 
their name always obtained them some respect from 
their more powerful M&hratta neighbours, the Puars of 
Bewass have suffered, throughout the last thirty years, 
the extreme ol misery. They have been, in fact, the 
sport of every change. With territories situated in the 
most distracted part of Central India, and unable to 
maintain any force, they have alternately been plun¬ 
dered and oppressed, not only by the governments of 
Mindia and Holkar, but by the Pin dairy chiefs, and in¬ 
deed every freebooter of the day. A detail of their 
histoiy during the last twenty-five years leaves an im¬ 
pression of wonder at their being in existence, or having 
^ diage in their country. But all that be¬ 
longed to them m Malwa is now restored,)] and their 
petty principality (under the protection of the British 


Xiie Puars of Debase have given me an account of the family 
by which Kiilojee is stated to he the elder brother. 

t the districts first ceded to the soua of K&lojee were Dewusn, 
Sflrungpoor, and Allot®, in Malwa 
t Hmnmerpoor. | Kundelah. 

.. ^ which had been seized by Sindia. was restored to 

e uar.., of Dewass at the conclusion of the Piudany war. Their 
Ct possessions in Malwa.. though desolated, had not been alienated. 






'gar^fnraenfc, whicp has concluded a treaty with them), 
is rising into prosperity, and promises at an early period 
a larger revenue than they have ever yet enjoyed* 


The first chiefs of Dewass had a quarrel, which led to 
a division of lands and villages; but the original union 
of power and authority has been revived in their des¬ 
cendants* Tukajee, the elder of the present Rajas, is 
the grandson of Tukajee, one of the first possessors; 
while Ammd Row, his cousin, is the adopted son of the 
grandson of Jewajee* They are equal in rank and pre¬ 
tensions, and share equally in all receipts* An inquiry 
was made into their exact relations, to ascertain how 
they were to be treated in points of form and ceremony* 



smile, "It a lime is presented by a villager, it must be 
“cut into equal parts and divided between our two 
** Rajas.” It was early found, that, though their chiefs 
were personally on good terms, their principal Servants 
often came in collision ; and in making arrangements for 
their future welfare, a primary object was to induce 
them to appoint one minister* To this they agreed 
and the nomination of a respectable old servant of the 
family to this office, has tended greatly to the improve¬ 
ment of their territories. 


* The arrangement was facilitated by the hereditary minister of 
one of these Rajas being a minor. 





CHAPTER V- 


Family of Sindia, 


The family of Sindia are Sudras of the tribe of 
Koombee, or cultivators. Ranojee Sindia, the first who 
became eminent as a soldier, had succeeded to his here¬ 
ditary office of head man, or Pot ail, of Kmnarkerrah in 
the district of Wye, before he was taken into the service 
of the Paishwah Ballajee Bishwanatb, after whose death 
he continued in that of his son Bajerow Bui lab The 
humble employment of Ranojea was to carry the Paish* 
waifs slippers ; but being near the person of the chief, 
minister of an empire in any capacity, is deemed an 
honour in India. The frequent instances of rapid rise 
from the lowest to the highest rank led men of respect¬ 
ability to seek such stations; and it is probable that 
ambition, not indigence, influenced the principal officer 
of a village to become, in the first instance, the menial 
servant of Bailajee Biahwan&th. Ilauojees advance¬ 
ment ? however, is imputed to accident. It is stated * 

* This anecdote receives confirmation from a letter of Captain 
Stewart, Acting Resident at Sindians court, dated 3rd September, 181$ : 
“ Ranojee (ho observes) is stated, after he was promoted, to have 
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tb^t>'Ba]erow, on coming out from a long audience 
with fche Sahoo Raja, found Ranojee asleep on his 
back, with the slippers of his master clasped with 
fixed hands to his breast. This extreme care of 
so trifling a charge struck Bajerow forcibly: he ex¬ 
pressed his satisfaction, and, actuated by motives com¬ 
mon to men in the enjoyment of such power, he 
i mlJfed iately appointed Ranojee to a station in the Pagah, 
or body-guard. From this period his rise was rapid; 
and we find him, when Bajerow came into Malwa, in 
the first rank of Mahratta chiefs, subscribing a bond of 
security to the Emperor Mahomed Shah for the good 
conduct of his master. Ranojee appears to have been a 
very enterprising active soldier. His expenses went 
far beyond his means : and he was indebted for consider¬ 
able pecuniary aid to Mulhar Row Holkar, with whom 
he formed an intimate connexion. He died in Malwa, 
and was interred near Shujahalpoor, at a small village 
called from him Ranagimge, 

Ranojee Sindia liod been married in the Deck an to a 
woman* * of his own tribe, by whom he had three sons 
Jeypah, Efuttagee, and Juttobak; the two. eldest of 
whom became distinguished commanders,f 


carried with him carefully packed in a box. a pair of the Paiahwali'* 
old slippers, which he never ceased to regard with almost religious 
u veneration as the source of hm ike/’ 

* Her name was Moon ah Base. 

f Joypak T lv bo been employed upon the earliest expedition* to 
Idalwa, was, after many vicissitudes of fortune, ma* acred at Kagpoor 
by two Hhattore Rajpoot*, employed by Bajee Singh, Raja of Juud- 
poor, against whom he war advancing at the head of a large force- 
Dut. ajcc r who had accompanied Ragonatith Row in his conquer a 
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;lmd also two sons by a Rajpoot woman, a native 
of Malwa, Tukajee and Madhajee Sindia; the latter of 
whom became the bead* of the family. His character 
early developed itself; and his rise to a station, to which 
lie had no right from birth, does not appear to have been 
disputed. This chief was present at the battle of Pani- 
put. He fled from the disastrous field, but was pursued 
to a great distance by an Afghan, who, on reaching him, 
gave him so severe a cut on the knee with a battle-axe* 
that he was deprived for life of the use of his right leg. 
His enemy, content with inflicting this wound, and strip¬ 
ping him of some ornaments and his mare, left him to 
his fate. He was first discovered by a water-carrier* of 
the name of Iia.ua Khan,f who was among the fugitives: 
this man, placing him upon his bullock, carried him 
towards the Deek&n. Madhajee used frequently to re¬ 
count the particulars of this pursuit. His fine Deckany 
mare carried him a great way ahead of the strong 
ambling animal upon which the soldier who had marked 
him for his prey was mounted ; but, whenever he rested 
foi an interval, however short, his enemy appeared 
keeping the same pace; at last his fatigued mare tell 


fiir North m Lahore, was defeated ami slain «:*u the plain of Bui’ber, 
Heal Delhi. Juttobak, the younger brother, died ao Kambeir, near 
Deeg in Hindustan, 

r the son of Joy pah, succeeded to be the head of the 

amily on the death of Hanojee, hut he was shun at Paniput almost 
immediately after his action to power 

t His service was gratefully rewarded. Ilaue, Khan, the water- 
-arner, was afterwards styled the Bhaee, or brother of Madhajee 
■witl 1! }' la * se '^ fcfc* commands in his anny, and afterwards loaded 
, - ,, a ’ v ® utfl - grandson (a weak young man) still enjoys Home 
e ubgoers that were granted to his ancestor, 

a 
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was taken, wounded, spit upon, and 
left He used to say to the British Resident at his 
Court, the late General Palmer, that the circumstance 
had made so strong an impression upon his imagination, 
that he could not for a long time sleep without seeing 
the Afghan and his clumsy charger pacing after him and 
his fine Deckany mare ! 

The survivors <of the Mahrattas fled from the field of 
Rani put to the Deck an, and for a period the nation 
seemed stunned with the effects of that dreadful day ;* 
but the return of Ahmed Shah Abd&Uee to Gabul, and 
the contests among the Mahomedan nobles for the differ¬ 
ent provinces of the dissevered empire, enabled them to 
re occupy Central India, and again overspread Hin¬ 
dustan. 

The family of Sindia, with that of other Mahratta 
chiefs, had lost by the battle of Paniput their possessions 
in Hindustan and Malwa. Madhajee Sindia, however, 
independently of his being the most distinguished leader 
of the household horsef of Ballajee, who had succeeded 
his father Bajerow in the imperial office of Paishwah, 
had entertained a largo military establishment of his 
own; and the death of Mulhar Row, the founder of the 
family of Holkar, which took place three years after the 
defeat of Paniput, made him the first in power of the 
Mahratta military chiefs. His behaviour on the occur- 

* Few uc Lion shave been attended with greater carnage. The lowest 
at which the los* of the Mahratta a any is estimated, m more than 
two hundred thousand men, half of whom were t-laiu ; and the 
uvoral effect w&b still greater. The armies of the nation had eollect- 
l:ii f<,r the struggle, nod defeat wa* for r; moment felt aa the annihi¬ 
lation of their power, 
t Pagah, 
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Mulhar Bow’s death was generous towards the 
family. When Ragobah, the uncle of the Paishwah,* * * § 
desired to coerco Ahalya Bace, the widow of Mulhar 
Row’s son, and the representative of the family, into 
an arrangement that would have destroyed its power, 
MadhajeCjt though ho offered his personal service a*s 
belonging to the household troops of the Paishwah, 
refused to command the army which he had collected 
independently of that prince, to act against the family 
of so distinguished a leaden His example was followed 
by Jatmojee Bhonslah of Nag poor, and the designs of 
Ragobah were frustrated. 

The Mahrattas having, three years after the battle of 
Paniput, collected an army of considerable force, J march¬ 
ed into Hindustan, under Visajee Krishna,§ who com¬ 
manded on the part of the Puishwah, and received a 
nominal obedience from Madhajee Sindia. But that 
chief had now commenced his own plans for forming a 
separate, if not independent sovereignty* He had suc¬ 
ceeded to all those assignments of lands made to his 
father to pay the troops of the family ; and both iu Oeu- 
fral India and Hindustan, Raja after Raja was laid under 


* Madhoo Row. son of Ballajee. 

t It may be doubted whether thin conduct was altogether gratuitous* 
Ahalya Baee h:nl come into the possession of a fall treasury, and there 
in reason to believe u«ed so mo of its contents, with other moans, 
gain, the friendship of Madhajee Sindia and the Bhonslah on this 
emergency. 

t ihU expedition was directed against Nujecb ud Dow I ah, who had 
nucoeeded to the management of affairs at Delhi, which he conddctod 
m the name oi' the weak Sbah Allum, 

§ ^ Krishna was long Bceneo Wahah, or quarter master-gen 

1:ni1 ^ the Mahratta armi»-s. 
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eMMbution, and district after district added to the ter¬ 
ritory he governed, in the name of the Paishwah; and 
although the share of the latter in these possessions was 
only nominal, his commands were made the pretext of 
exactions and conquests, from which his own territories 
were not exempt; for Madhajee Stadia took full advan¬ 
tage of the dissensions that occurred at Poona after the 
death of Ballajca, to usurp, as fur as lie could, the rights 
and lands of the head of the empire to the North of the 
Nerbudda, The detail of the progress of this system of 
spoliation of both friend and foe is not necessary: suffice 
it to say, this able chief was the principal oppose? of the 
English in the war they carried on in favour of liagobah. 
He was the nominal slave, but the rigid master, of the 
unfortunate Shall Allum, Emperor of Delhi; the pretend¬ 
ed friend, but the designing rival, of the house of Hob 
kar ; the professed inferior in all matters of form, but the 
real superior and oppressor, of the Rajpoot princes of 
Central India; and the proclaimed soldier, but the actual 
plunderer, of the family of the Faishwab. 

Although by the treaty of Salbaee, Sindia was recog¬ 
nized, as far a* related to the British Government, an 
independent prince, lie continued to observe, on all other 
points which referred to his connexion with the Poona 
Government, the most scrupulous attention to forms.* 


J Madhajee Sindia originally transacted all affair* in the name of 
t he Pilshwah, and cot only Ma ministers, but all his public servants, 
oven to bis Ohobdars, or mace-bear era, were called the PaishwaJfe ; 
but during the minority of Sev&ee Madhoo Bow, when Nana Fur- 
navese wan Dewan, all Sindia’apossessions South of the Chmubul were 
made over to his direct authority. In the conquests made North of 
the Ghumbul, the Paishwah'gname was used, and two principal officers 
from Poona attended Miidha|ee to guard the in tercets of the chief of 
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Sn he became master of Shah Allum and his capital, 
lie made the degraded Emperor sign a commission ap¬ 
pointing the Paishwah vicegerent* * of the empire, and 
received from the head of the Maliratta state one as his 
Deputy in that high office; but when lie came to Poona, 
during the rule of the second Madhoo Row, a scene was 
exhibited, which stands perhaps alone amid all the mum¬ 
mery to which the mock humility of artful and ambitious 
leaders has resorted to deceive the world. The actual 
sovereign of Hindustan from the Sutlejo to Agra, the 
conqueror of the princes of Raj poo tana, the commander 
of an army composed of sixteen battalions of regular 
infantry, live hundred pieces of cannon, and one hundred 
thousand horse, the possessor of two-thirds of Malwa 
and some of the finest provinces in the Dock an, when he 
went ta pay Ids respects to a youth who then hold the 
office of Fatah wah, dismounted from his elephant at the 
gates of Poona; placed himself in the great hall of audi¬ 
ence below all the Mankarries, or hereditary nobles of 
the state ; and when the Paishwah came into the room, 
and desired him to be seated with others, he objected on 
the ground of being unworthy of the honour, and, unty¬ 
ing a bundle that he carried under his arm, produced a 
pair of slippers, which he placed before Madhoo Row, 
saying, "This is my occupation; it was that of my 
“ father/ 7 Madhajee, at the moment he said this, took 


the empire. On first entering Hindustan, some grants were made in 
tlin Faishwall's name ; but when the latter was nominated Vakeel ul 
1 ootlik at Delhi, theae were recalled, and regular Suunuds giYen in 
khe name of the Emperor with the seal of the P&ishwati as Minister, 
of Madhajee as his Deputy, 

* Vakeel ul Mootlik. 
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-tlieold slippers* the Paishwah had in use, which he 
wrapped up carefully, and continued to hold them under 
his arm ; after which, though with appareut reluctance, 
he allowed himself to be prevailed upon to sit down. 
This was not the only instance in which JIadhajee Sin- 
dia professed to feel pride, instead of shame, at the recol¬ 
lection of the origin of his family, as well as of its first 
occupations. He had added to their property as Mah- 
ratta Ryots in the Deckan, by some purchases, and lie 
desired to be called by the title he derived from his hum¬ 
ble inheritance. The feeling was national, and made him 
popular; but he had, no doubt, other motives: these 
indeed are described in a common Saying in India, “ that 
“Madhiijee Sindia made himself the sovereign of an em- 
" pire, by calling himself a Po tail, or headman of a village.” 
But though we may smile at a conduct which appeared 
an endeavour to reconcile stations and duties that were 
incompatible, it must he confessed, that this able chief 
was throughout his life consistent in the part he acted; 
which appeared more natural, from the manly simplicity 
of character which led him equally to despise the trap¬ 
pings of state and the allurements of luxury. His 
actions were suited to the constitution of the society ho 
was bom in, which had a just pride in his talent and 
energy, and esteemed him one of the ablest, as he was 
the most successful, of Mahratta leaders. Though Ma- 
dhajee, following the example of the first statesmen of his 
nation, was content with the substance of power, and 
left others to wear its robes, there are strong grounds 




* Thc-se slippers, Captain Stewart was informed, were carefully 
preserved by the 8uece.«or of JIadhajee Sindia. 
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to conclude, that at one time he cherished the intention 
of giving to his vast possessions a more compact and 
permanent form. But this plan, if he ever entertained 
it, was frustrated. His career (which was one of con¬ 
stant action) was marked by many acts of violence and 
oppression * but lie was nevertheless a man of a mild 
disposition, and particularly desirous of improving the 
countries he had conquered or usurped. His ambition 
was, however, restless; ami, tempted on one hand by 
the dissolution of the Moghul empire, and on the other 
by the weakness and distraction of the chiefs of his 


own nation, he extended his territories and influence too 
widely, and too rapidly, to admit of their being well 
managed, 

Madhajee Siudia continued through life to retain 
many Mnlirattas in his service; but, as he was, during 
the greater part of it, engaged in wars to the North ot 
the Nerbudda, these were scon outnumbered by Kaj- 
poots and Mahomedans. This was, though unmarked 
at the moment, a serious departure from the first princi¬ 
ples of the Mahratta confederacy ; and the habits of 
that nation were thus given to a population acting from 
a different impulse, and with few congenial feelings 
But the policy of Madhajee carried the change a step 
farther. His genius saw that, to realize his plans, the 
mere predatory hordes of the Mahratias could never 
prove adequate. It was a circle of plunder; and, as one 
country was exhausted, the army had to march, with 
numbers increased by those whose condition their suc¬ 
cess had made desperate, to ravage another. They had, 
in their first excursions, little or no means of reducing 
forts; nor did their system of war admit of protracted 
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hostilities in a difficult country, and against a resolute 
enemy. These wants were early discovered by their 
enemies. The R heels from their mountains, and the 
Rajpoots and others from their strongholds (which were 
multiplied by fortifying every village), not only resisted, 
but retorted upon the Mahrattas, by laying waste their 
lands, the wrongs they had suffered. This evil was only 
to be remedied hy a regular force. We are distinctly 
informed, that its existence led Madhajee Sindia to 
determine upon the measure he now adopted, of raising 
so m e corp s of infai \ try; an d accident gave him the aid 
of a man of no ordinary description. De Coign e, who 
entered his service at this period, is said to have been 
brought by chance to the notice of Madhajee, who dis¬ 
covered in the author of a plan to frustrate his operations 
against Gohud, that military genius, which was after¬ 
wards to raise him to a greater, if not a more consoli¬ 
dated* power, than any Indian prince had attained since 
the death of Aiirungzeeb. 

Madhajee, accompanied by the brigades, or Cam poos, 
as they were termed of De Eoigne, took forts and fought 
pitched battles, in a manner that the Mahrattas never 
before attempted. Not merely the petty disturbers of 
the peace of Hindustan and Central India were attacked 
and subdued, but the proud spirit of the higher Raj- 


* His regular troops were mcreasod from two battalions to eight, 
nad afterwards to sixteen, with eighty pieces of artillery awl a corps 
of well-appointed cavalry. The pay and equipments of this army 
were liberally Used,awl the paceesriv© proofs wbi :h they gave of their 
superiority led to arrangements, which made this body of men for a 
long period more efficient than any one of a eimilar nature that had 
ever been formed by a native prince in India, 
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pnot states was completely broken. The battle of 
Meirtali, which was fought against the collected* * * § force 
of Joudpoor, was a great triumph, and fixed the ascend¬ 
ancy f of Madhajee over that principality and the neigh¬ 
bouring weak state of Odeypoor, the prince of which 
had twenty years before been compelled to make over 
some of his most fertile possessions^ to the families of 
Siudia and Holkar. Soon after the battle of Meirtali. 
De Boigne fought an action with the troops of Jeypoor. 
To these victories were added the defeat of Jmikajee 
Holkar, and the destruction of four corps of regular 


infantry under a French § officer in the service oi that 
chief Before this last action took place, Madhajee 
Sindia had left Malwa> and arrived at Poona, where he 
died in a. ix 1704 

The great object of Madhajee Siudia was to give a 
more permanent shape to his government than had ever 
belonged to that of a Mali rat ta chief. He generally 


* Two thousand horse of the tribe of CIi&nd»wut, of the Marwar 
army, made t he only effort on this memorable day. They actually cut 
through De Boigne's corps, hub were, when rallying - to return, almost 
destroyed by grape, a, jx 1794X 

f Beeja Singh, who was ruler of Marwar when the battle of Moir- 
tiih was fought, was the same prince who had directed the murder of 
Jeypah Siudia ; cud independent of the tribute now exacted, a cession 
of the district of Ajmeer was demanded and made us the price of 
the blood of that leader, 

J In A, ix 1771, Jowtid, Noemutch. Hufcfcenghur. Khome. and Byj- 
poor, were made over to Madhajee Siudia. Bampoora* Bampoora, 
Mulhargurh, and the Pertanbgurh tribute were given to the Govern¬ 
ment of Holkar. The amount of these cessions is computed at seven¬ 
ty -five lacs of rupees. 

§ The Chevalier Dudemaic, commander of this corps, escaped; but 
every other European officer was either killed or wounded. 
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resided in Hindustan, but sometimes came tn Malwa, 
and remained for a short time at Oojein. The countries 
under his own observation were well managed, as were 
all those where the inhabitants were peaceable and 
obedient; but in his efforts to reduce the chiefs of Hin¬ 
dustan, the princes of Rajpootaua, and the petty Rajas 
of Central India, to the state of subjects, he let loose all 
the irregular violence of his army; and the proceedings 
of some of those he employed* to complete the sub¬ 
jugation of the Rajpoots, were marked by a spirit of 
rapacity and oppression, that has, perhaps, never been 
surpassed even in the annals of the Mahrattas. 

Aladhajee Sindia had been the enemy of the British ; 
but he -wtts not insensible to the benefit he derived from 
that nation’s acknowledging him as an independent 
prince, which was done by the terms of the treatyf of 

* Ambajee Ingliah, who was one of Sindia’s principal officers em¬ 
ployed in Rujpootana, though be oppressed the princes and chiefs of 
that country, vras kind and considerate to the inhabitants. It was 
on Iiis departure that the scene of devastation commenced. 

f This treaty, which was negotiated by Mr, David Anderson, has 
been often alluded to as furnishing an extraordinary proof of the 
“ Anomalous Government of the Mahrattas, from Sindia, a military 
"‘chief subordinate to the Pntshwah, becoming guarantee for the 

latter s conduct” But at this period the actual condition of the 
state warranted the assumption of Mad haj eo. The infant Paiskwah 
was in the hands of a Do wan, Nana Furnavese, who was, like Sindia, 
a functionary of the state, it \v&* in fact a guarantee, by the leading 
military chief of the Mahrafcta empire, of the conduct of one of the 
principal officers, and done with the latter’s advice and concurrence * 
end, after all, Madjiaje© Sindia had the precedent of his father, who 
was one of the four principal chiefs who became in a.d. 17f;t guaran¬ 
ty to the Emperor Mahomed Shah, that the Paishwah Ballajee, then 
in the plenitude of power, should not infringe the engagement into 
which ht: had entered with the sovereign of Delhi. 
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ialbaeo, and by keeping a resident at his court. These 
circumstances, however, could not make him indifferent 
to the rapid growth of a foreign power; and it is pro¬ 
bable that the materials he collected for empire were 
formed into the shape he gave them, with a hope that 
they might one day prove sufficient to arrest its pro¬ 
gress, He refused to become a party to the treaty of 
Poona; and when Lord Cornwallis was before Seringa- 
pa tarn,* he arrived at that city, with (it was conjectured) 
no friendly feeling to the British nation* Whatever 
were his designs as relating to the English, he did not 
live to carry them into execution ; and his great power 
devolved, before it was well consolidated, upon a succes¬ 
sor little equal, from his extreme youth, to complete the 
arduous task he inherited, 

Madhajee Sindla had no sons; his brother Tukajee 
had three/}" of whom the eldest died without issue; the 
second had two; the youngest, Anund Row, became the 
favourite of his uncle, who, in consequence of his atiee- 
tion to him, adopted his son, Dow let Row S India, as his 
heir. This prince was only thirteen years of age when 
his grand uncle died, and left him not only his vast pos¬ 
sessions, but an army which rendered him the arbiter 
of the Hah rat ta empire* The succession of Dowlet 
Row was disputed by the widows of Madhajee, who 
proclaimed another prince, and, having assembled an 


* Madhajee Sindia tad a short time bofor< ; proposed to become a 
party in the confederacy against Tippoo, on condition that the British 
Government would grant two battalions to accompany him to Pootta ; 
“ engage to defend hie possessions in Hindustan, and aid him in his 
wars with the Rajpoot states/’ This imposit ion was rejected, 
f Kebaujee, Joteeba, and Anund How, 
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army, did not give up the contest till they had been de¬ 
feated in several actions. The territones of the Sindia 
family in Central India, which were at the death of 
Madhajee Sindia nearly the same as at present, were 
comparatively a small portion of the dominions inherit¬ 
ed by Dowlet Row, the foundation of whose power was 
laid in Hindustan. The greatest part of his regular 
army subsisted on the revenues of that country, and 
upon the tributes which its discipline and efficiency 
enabled it to collect from the princes of Raj poo tana. 
The Government of Flolkar, which had declined from 
the death of its founder Mulhar Row, had been expelled 
from all share in the territories North of Jeypoor, Its 
title to the tribute of that country, however, was mill 
recognized; but this, as well as the preservation of its 
possessions in Malwa, was owing, in the latter years of 
Madhajee Sindia, less to any power the Holkar family 
possessed of maintaining its rights, than to the ties 
which still subsisted between Mahratta chiefs, and which 
were not forgotten even in the hour of battle. This 
national feeling gave a peculiar feature to their occasion¬ 
al contests with each other, which frequently termi¬ 
nated in a way that was unintelligible to those who did 
not understand the character and construction of the 
confederacy. The value of tins disposition to reunion> 
when apparently in the most broken and divided state, 
had been fully appreciated by Madhajee Sindia; and he 
maintained, sometimes by great sacrifices, all those bonds 
and relations upon which ifc depended. When in the 
plenitude of power, lie did not deny the justice, though 
he evaded, by a counter-statement of expenses, the pay¬ 
ment of the large demands made upon him by Nana 
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Furnavese, for the Paishwah/a share of the revenues of 
Malwa and Hindustan, and of the tributes he had cob 
lectech He is said to have discharged part of a large 
debt his father owed to the house of Hoi bar; and when 
a dispute about their respective shares of the tributes 
led to his troops attacking those of Tukajee atLakheree, 
no advantage was taken of the latter’s defeat, beyond 
the favourable settlement of the point in dispute, and we 
find Madhajee immediately afterwards in the most ami¬ 
cable and intimate intercourse with tins chief But senti¬ 
ments and conduct such as have been described could not 
be expected in his successor. Bom and educated at a 
distance from the Deckan, surrounded by Europeans, 
Mahomedans, and Rajpoots, and despising, when con¬ 
trasted with his disciplined bands, the irregular and 
predatory hordes, whose activity and enterprise had 
established the fame of bis ancestors, Dow let Row Silidia 
was, and considered himself, more the principal sovereign 
of India, than a member of the Main alt a confederacy* 
Some national feelings were still cherished by the high 
hereditary officers of his government; but their attach¬ 
ment to the former usages and rules of the empire were 
unequal to resist the growing influence of the Rajpoot 
and Patau soldiers, who constituted the bulk of his army, 
and whoso commanders were among the first rank of 
his counsellors. 

During the life of Madhajee Srndia, though intrigues 
were in progress among the different Mahratta chiefs 
for flie management of the affairs of the Paishwah, 
whose power had for a long period, like that of the Sahoo 
Rajas, become nominal, no open rupture took place, and 
the peace of the country was preserved. The war under- 



taken against the Nizam promised to their united 
efforts so easy and rich a booty, that it proved, for the 
few months it continued, a bond of union ; but this short 
campaign soon terminated in a convention, by which the 
Nizam, in alarm for his person and family, purchased 
safety at an enormous sacrifice of territory and treasure. 
This gxeat success was immediately followed by a scene 
of intrigue, art, and treachery, which is, perhaps, un¬ 
paralleled. The principal of those events which may 
be enumerated as its causes and consequences, were ? 
the unfortunate fate of the young Paishwah Maclhoo 
Row,* the death of Tukajee Holkar, the imprisonment 
of Nana Furnavese, the murder of Purseram Rhow, and 
the release of Azim ul Omrah, prime minister of the 
Nizam, who had been given as an hostage for the per¬ 
formance of his master's engagements. During the con¬ 
tests that ensued between the different chiefs, the Poona 
territories were laid waste, and all the miseries which 
the predatory bands of the Malirattas had inflicted upon 
other countries, were now retaliated by the inhabitants 
of Central India and Hindustan; for of such (as has 
been before stated) the armies of both Holkar and Sin- 
dia were almost entirely composed. The youth of Dow- 
let Row Sind ia has been stated as an excuse for his early 
abuse of power; but his unfortunate marriage with the 
daughter of Sirjee Row Ghatkia (which happened at 
this period), by placing that designing and wicked man 
at the head of his councils, was, perhaps, the chief cause 
of the shameless and bold rapacity which marked the 


* He fell, or threw himself, from a high wail of his palace, nud 
wcus killed on the spot. 





(e in violation of the most sacred pledges, the mur- 


:ement of his reign. The seizure of Nan 
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dec of several Brahmins (among whom was the brother 
of Nana), the plunder* of the inhabitants of Poona and 


the principal places in its vicinity, the giving his aid to 


Oosee Row Holkar to slay his brother Mu 1 bar Row, and 
the confinement of Kun dee Row, the infant son of the 
latter chief, were among the crimes of this prince before 
he left the Deck an. When he returned to Malwa, 
whither he was summoned by alarm at the growing 
power of Jeswuot Row Holkar, his conduct on every 
occasion shewed that his views of aggrandisement were 
unchecked by any of the scruples that had restrained 
his predecessor. Ho accepted, as has been stated, from 
the rebellious minister of Dhar, two provinces of the 
Puar princes; the whole of the Dewass territory was 
seized, and only restored on the payment of a fine. 

Jeswunt Row Holkar had, before Dow lot Row Sindia 
leached Malwa, made himself master of Onjein, but was 
satisfied with exacting a large amount from its wealthy 
inhabitants, and lie forbade its being plundered. But 
Siijee Row Ghatkia, who commanded a force which 
a few months afterwards defeated Jeswunt Row, and 
took possession of Indore, sacked that city in the most 
merciless manner, and ordered its best houses to be burnt, 
after lie had either murdered or pillaged of their proper¬ 
ty the greater part of its inhabitants. This profligate 
chief was well aided in the work of destruction by his 
friends the Piudarries, numbers of whom were at this 


* One of the chief pretexts win the expenses of Siudla's marriage 
witli Bailee Dace, the daughter of Sirjce Bov, Ghatkia. 
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period attached to Sindia’s array. The district of Indore, 
and several others belonging to the Holkar family, -were, 
on this occasion, placed under ihe management of Sin¬ 
dia’s officers, without any form being observed, either 
of resuming them in the name of the Paishwah, or of 
declaring the possession temporary, till the succession to 
the Holkar territory was settled. This was considered 
so offensive a departure from usage, that it united the 
adherents of the house of Holkar; for even those who 
were hostile to the character and pretensions of Jeswunt 
Row, saw nothing but the complete ruin of the family 
in the success of Dowlet Row Sindia. 

The period of trouble/ as it is emphatically called, 
had now commenced in Central India; but the tide 
of intrigue and war was again turned to the Deckan. 
Jeswunt Row Holkar marched towards Poona, with the 
professed design of making the Paishwah, JBajerow, 
arbiter of the difference between the families of Holkar 
and Sindia. This movement compelled Sindia to leave 
Malvva. He first went to Boorhanpoor, from whence lie 
sent a detachment to join Bajerow, and to maintain bis 
preponderance in the councils of that prince. The arri¬ 
val of Sindia’s troops .it Poona put an end to Jeswunt 
Row’s hopes (if he ever entertained any) from the Paish¬ 
wah ; and his fear of being hemmed in between two 
armies, if Sindia advanced, led him to instant hostilities. 
The victory obtained by Holkar, his alliance with Amrit 
Row, the flight of Bajerow, the treaty of Bassein, the 


- Gurdee ku Wnkht,” or “ the period of trouble ” is the name 
given to the period from ]8U0 to ms ; that is, from the first ajjpear- 
nii-'t- of Jeswunt How Holkar, as the supporter of his family against 
Dowlet Bow Sindia, till the destruction of the Piiidumes, A,w. 1818. 
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interference of the British Government, its war with 
the Mahratta leaders, Dowlefc How Sindia and Eagojee 
Bhonslah, are events that do not belong to this memoir. 
Suffice it to say, that Dowlefc Row Sindia, after a vain 
trial of his strength against the British arms, had all his 
dreams ot glory and ambition dispelled. The brigades* 
formed by Do Boigne, and completed by Perron, were 
destroyed ; above five hundred guns, cast in the arsenals 
which scientific Europeans had established in his domi¬ 
nions, were taken; and ho was compelled to purchase 


peace by the sacrifice of his finest possessions in Guzerat, 
Hindustan, and Buudelcund. This prince had still a 
large territory, ami, however little his conduct merited 
it, the doubtful articles of the treaty of Sirjee Anjengaum 
wero favourably interpreted ; and he gained by another 
engagement, concluded two years afterwards, a consider¬ 
able addition to Ins dominions^ 

^ Subsequently to his making peace with the British 
oven ament, the troops of D owlet Row Sindia were con¬ 
stantly employed in reducing the numerous Kajas of 
outral India, and adjoining countries, who owed him 
a sgiaiice or tribute. He was in general successful; 

were coerced into complete submission, 
11 6 otheu were destroyed; but the result of this 
aie was to feed and excite that predatory and tur- 


at i,jfr -' ltr -V brigades iu the army of Dowlot flow Sindia. 

amountj nr /- n< c ‘ uait r lmr ) consisted of seventy-two battalions, 
thousand y ° regate number of armed men to forty-three 
kriillepy * mi red and fifty,, with a large proportion of field 


the treatv^ 0 ^ ^ Goaad, and the fort of Gualior, were given op 
y ^ peace concluded at Muttra, in ISU5. 
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bulent spirit, which now pervaded this unhappy country. 
The miseries which it had suffered from Pindarries and 
Rajpoot plunderers soon appeared as a light evil, to 
what it was destined to sustain from the regular brigades, 
or Campoos, of its principal Rulers. Those of Sindia 
levied contributions indiscriminately on all the towns 
and villages through which they passed ; and the con¬ 
stant state of mutiny these corps were in, from want of 
pay, made their oppression of the inhabitants more 
indiseriminate and insufferab 1 e. 

The causes which made Dowlet Row Sindia so instru¬ 
mental in db:solving the ties by which the chiefs who 
constituted the loose confederacy of the Mahr&tta nation 
were bound, have been stated. He afterwards attempted, 
in vain, to arrest the progress of British power by an 
union with Ra:>jee Bhonslah and Jeawunt Row Holkar. 
The feelings which had once supported such combina¬ 
tions no longer existed in any force, Bajerow, however, 
made a last effort to revive them ; and there is ground to 
suppose that he succeeded to a very considerable extent. 
Dowlet Row Sindia could not but be secretly hostile to 
a .state, by which he had been so humbled as the English; 
and he saw with satisfaction the increasing embarrass¬ 
ments of the war that nation was carrying on in Nepaui. 
But though his intrigues in that quarter, when discover- 
mI, were passed over with a generosity that must have 
made a strong impression, still he was not able to resist 
the call of the Paishwah, to whom there can be no doubt 
he promised support when that Prince determined on 
hostilities. But Sindia acted upon this occasion more 
jVpm the recollection than the existence of ties, and from 
a sense of distant, not proximate, danger; and such 
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motives were not of sufficient strength to make a chief 
like him engage in a war, which, from the measures 
adopted to prevent his precipitating that step, must have 
commenced with the hazard of his sovereignty. He 
preferred the path of safety * and entered into an alliance, 
by which he engaged to combine his efforts with those 
of the British Government in suppressing the predatory 
system, and restoring the general tranquillity of the 
country. That this was an act of necessity, not choice; 
there can be no doubt; and it has been since proved, 
that he secretly endeavoured to evade the performance 
some of the engagements into which he had entered. 
But his situation was painful and difficult, and he was 
only able to preserve his dominions by a departure from, 
all that is deemed honour* by the tribe to which he 
belongs, lie merited on this account the indulgence and 
consideration with which he has been treated, and 
its effects have not been lost. Dowlet Row Sindia, 
who is personally of a good disposition, and is now 


Tue following is a literal translation of a letter from Bajerow to 
Howl, i How Sindia, given to uie in April, 1818, with au assurance of 
u-being a true copy of the original. It purported to bo taken from 
■in Aokbar. or paper of i uteUigenee. “ Your father, Madbajeo Sindia, 
agreeably to the orders of the Sircar, went to Delhi, was mado 
al>izier, and acquired a high reputation. He served us with his 
i; . smil. When yon became his successor, you entered 

it 1 k? Chance with the English; thus you govern in Hindustan. 

‘ W ^ US jour gratitude. In thus serving us, it is 

1 Eting you to pub bangles on your arms, and sib down like 
^■^ er m y power is destroyed, is it possible that yours 

above %! writer of this article adds, after having beard the 

aWri * muc ^ distress during two hours, and then w ent to 

te P - h(i no answer. 
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free from the counsellors who betrayed and corrupt¬ 
ed his youth, sees in their true light the motives that 
have actuated the British Government. He appears 
already to have submitted to the great revolution that 
has occurred; and, viewing the struggle for superiority 
as past, is forward to recognize the paramount sway of 
the British Government, and to benefit by its action 
being directed to the restoration aud maintenance of 
internal tranquillity. 






CHAPTER VL 


Family of Rollcar. 


r Th e fam i ]y of Ho 1 kar are of th e D ho o ng n r # o r sli eph erd 
tribe. The first who obtained any eminence, or indeed 
rose above the class of peasants in which he was born, 
was Mulhar Row. His father is only termed, in the 
record given to the author by the present minister ; at 
Indore, a respectable cultivator, or Ryot, of a village in 
the Deckan, called Hu 11,1 from which this chief and his 
descendants take their name of Holkar, or more properly 
Hulkut.§ 

Mulhar Row was born near the end of the seventeenth 

* In Hindustan tkh family are usually described as Gadreee, or 
goatherds, which is a shade below a tribe of shepherds, to which they 
consider themselves to belong. 

f Tantia Jogh, 

X The village of Hull is in the Pergunnah of Pludtiii* * * § in the Jab* 
geev of Nimbalkur. It is near a bridge on the Neva, and about live 
from Phultim and twenty cobs from Poona. 

§ Many of the principal Mafaratta families derive their name from 
f* compound similarly formed from that of the village whore they were 
iorn. and the sustentive Kur, which signifies an inhabitant, m 
Himbal-Kur, Pattun-Kur, &c. 
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century* * * § His father, whose name was Gundnjeo, died 
when he was between four and five years of age; and 
his mother, in consequence of some dispute with her hus¬ 
band's relations, removed to the house of her brother, 
Narainjee,"! - a respectable landholder*} who lived in 
Candeish. The first employment of his nephew marks 
the condition of Narainjee, Mulhar How was for several 
years appointed to watch the sheep of the family, from 
which occupation (according to a fable which belongs to 
the youth of almost all Hindus that have attained emi¬ 
nence) he was only released by the accident of a snake 
having been seen to interpose its crest or hood§ between 
his face and the rays of the sun, as he lay asleep in the 
fields. This at first gave alarm, but was afterwards 
favourably construed; and, according to the family 
tradition, his uncle Narainjee, acting from the impression 

* I believe in a.i>, 1693 : there is no exact register or accurate 
account of births (except in their principal families) kept by the 
Mnhrattas. They guess from events antecedent or subsequent to their 
birth. Had Mulhar Row been born a chief, his Jumum Pntee, or the 
Htate of the Heavens, written by tko astrologer at his birth, would 
have been kept. This is the usage among all Hindus of rank 

f He was usually called Narainjee Bargul. In a Persian manu¬ 
script in my possession, she is said to have carried her son to one of her 
brothe rs, called Mudknr, who resided at the village of Sasunti but I 
follow in this place the paper given me by the present minister, Tan- 
tia Jogh, which I believe to be correct* Mndkur was the maternal 
uncle of the second Mulhar Row, the son of Tukajee ; and the simi¬ 
larity of name has occasioned the mistake of the Mahomed an author, 

} Narainjee is termed a Zemindar, which (though it has another 
signification when applied to an official person) usually means a man 
possessing property in land, however small, in his own right. He was 
an inhabitant of the village of Talandah in Candeish 

§ The snake was a Cobra de Capelin (Coluber Nuga), a species 
which is deemed peculiarly sacred. 
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le, placed him in a small party* of horse which 
he kept in the service of Kuddum Bandee, a Mahratta 
chief of rank. Whatever circumstances raised the young 
Iiolkar from the occupation of a shepherd to that of a 
soldier, he soon shewed that lie possessed all the quali¬ 
ties necessary to acquire distinction in the latter. In one 
of the first actions in which lie was engaged he slew 
a leader of Nizam ul Moolk, This exploit, and his 
extraordinary zeal and activity, brought him into early 
notice. His uncle, Narainjee, gave him his daughterf 
nt marriage ; and, after a few years, his increasing fame 
led the Paishw&h, Bajerow, to take him into his own 
service, in which he was at once raised to the command 


* Twenty-five in number, 

t 1 he name of this lady was Gotama Bace, who afterwards rose to 
e t mLy as the principal, and indeed only wife of Mulhar Row Jlolkar. 
er amiiv t that of Rargul. is now extinct. The brother of Gotama 
- ^ u ^me T lLke his father, was ixaraiu) attained some eminence. 

, 11 f \ f H ' r v * ee 0 f the U a] a of Od ey poor, who g&v e h i m th e Pergun - 
i o oou a, near Mundissor, as a Jahgeer ; half of which lie bee- 
, ^ 4 potent on his sister s who immediately named the principal 

1 ° W1 ! ° lLl 8 ^ a,re Molhargurh, in honour of her husband, while her 
U"u ere a hvl the capital of his lands Natraingurh, At the death of 
. ^ ^^hgeer went to Ms sou Bouj Row; who, on the 
uu nes around his Jahgeer be ing- delivered over to the Mnhrattas, 
^ ^hgeerdar of the Iiolkar family, Rouj Row died about 
kirr R ^ earS T a ^ 0) ^ av * n ^ the Jahgeer to his sons. Afogajee and Shum- 
1 It was resumed in the year 1805 by Jeawunt Row IToLkar, 

*nf restored in ^ 07 , Magftjee died a d. 1813, leaving Narrainguvh 
restun ^ ur w ^° held It for two years; after which it was 

nf Kafctoi . aDC khumkur Row, who fled bo the neighbouring fastness 
him fca ; ^ " aiUed a I }reuarj0U3 livelihood by plundering. To induce 
tvere crive^ uicursions, two villages of his former Jahgeer 

dt&Qz wa ^ deprived after the p< e of Mun- 

poverty ° ^ dfed a few months ago in extreme 







of five hundred horse. This change of masters was 
with the entire concurrence of Kuddum Ban dee, who 
rejoiced in the good fortune of the young shepherd; 
and the latter gave n marked proof of his gratitude, 
by assuming the colon rs* * * § of the Ban dee chiefs, which 
still remain the standard of the Holkar, as they are of 
the (Snickwar family, who were originally followers of 
the same leader. 

The progress of Mnlhar Row Holkar to high command 
was rapid. Shortly after he entered the PaishwaVs 
service, he was detached with the PaishwaVs broth erf 
to the Coilcan, in the subjection of which they were 
very successful Basse in, and many other places of 
reputed strength in that quarter, were wrested from the 
Portuguese. The fame that Mnlhar Row acquired Oft 
this occasion was subsequently increased by his conduct 
in a war with Nizam Ali Khan 7 £ and on several lesser 
expeditions. 

Mulbar Row Ilolkar received^ his first lands North 


* The standard is of a triangular shape, striped red and white, 
and surmounted by pennons or streamers of the same colours. The 
present representative of the once celebrated family of Bamiec, is 
about twelve years of age. Ho fled some time ago from the. persecu¬ 
tion of the late Paishwak to Bared a. to beg a pittance for his support 
from the Quick war, whose ancestors owe, in a great degree, their rise 
to his family. 

f Chimnajce, 

J Holkar acquired much distinction in an affair that took place at 
R&kiubon, and on the peace which followed he obtained several pos¬ 
sessions. The Perguunah of Ambah was granted at this time bo the 
Holkar family. 

§ In the Roze Kurd, or Diary of the Poona OMoe, in AD. 1728, we 
find the first grants of twelve Mahals to Mnlharjee Holkar, and thirty- 
three to Gudftjee Puar. 
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of the Nerbudda (twelve districts) in 1728, and in 1731 
seventy additional districts’ were granted* to this chief, 
who appears at the same time to have been nominated, 
by a letter from the Paisliwah, to the general manage¬ 
ment! °f the Mahrafcta interests in Malwa; and in the 
ensuing year he commanded, as has been stated, the 
advance of the army which invaded that province, when 
Dia Bahadur was defeated and slain. Mnlh&r How was, 
at the period above-mentioned, at the head ot a consi¬ 
derable detachment, and obtained, before the Mahrattas 
ascended the Yindhyan mountains, possession of several 
places in Nemaur, of which the town of Mhysir was the 
principal When Malwa was connuered, the district ot 


Indore was assigned to him for the support^ of his troops. 

3 he high rank and consideration which Mrdhar Row 
had now attained, have been before noticed, and are 


sufficiently proved, by his name being, as before related, 
in the deed of guarantee given by the principal military 
leadeis to Mahomed Shah, as a security against the in¬ 
sincerity or perfidy of their superior, the Paishwah Ha 
may, in tact, be deemed, from the invasion ot Malwa till 
his death (a period of more than thirty years), the most 
distinguished of the military commanders^ ot the Mali- 


* Poona Diary* 

t i* mentioned in thr. Poona Diary, that in thia year, 1780-31, the 
P&ifdiwah wrote a letter to HuTh&r Row Holkar, committing Malwa 
to hie charge and stating that he must regularly transmit the does 
the Sircar, Ac, This employment was probably g ivon him to check 
® k r $w ing ambition and insolence of Uudajeo Fuar, 

1‘evocaH according to usage, a Serin jam grant s and 

Sind‘S ^ % ^ an fJI ^ er of the Paiahwab, associated with Ranojee 
ai *' directed to cotkot, on account of Sirdoismookhee and 





MUflSr^ 
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empire; and he appears, from his continual em¬ 
ployment, to have been greatly favoured by Bajerow, 
to whose authority he continued, even in the zenith* * of 
his power, to pay the greatest deference. The life of 
this leader, though he established his family and govern¬ 
ment in Central India, has little connexion with the 
history of that country. The Dachau and Hindustan, 


but especially the latter, were the scenes of his principal 
military achievements. In one of the first incursions of 
Bajerow into that region, he was among the chiefs who 
plundered the celebrated fail‘d at Kalka Bhowanee, 
within fifteen miles of Delhi, where the weak emperor 
Mahomed Shah was then residing. The Miihrattas on 
this memorable and bold incursion showed their con¬ 
tempt of the Mahomed&n power, by hanging a hog over 
the bridge near Humayoon's tomb. The booty they 
took was great, and Mulliar Row obtained on this occa¬ 
sion a share of wealth and fame, which completely 
compensated for the discomfiture he had sustained a 
few months before from the Imperial army.J The 
Paishwah, who had been secretly aided in the enterprise 
by Joy Sing, returned by the way of Kotah, and had 
an interview with that Rajpoot prince, who, with others 


other Mahratta claim?, thirty-five per cent, of the revenue of Malwa, 
The?) chiefs pledged thera&elvea to pay one lac and five thousand 
rupees the first year, one lac and ten thousand the second, and one 
lao and twenty-five thousand rupees the third and future years, to 
the Poona state, dividing the remain ci r betwixt them equally* 

* Poona Diary f Jnttra, 

% The Imperial army, commanded by Buthnn ul Mulk, defeated 
Mulher Row at Moottu Bang-, near Agra, to which place he had come 
utter ravaging part of the Dnab. The Mahratfca chief with difficulty 
escaped, and joined Bajerow at Gualior* 
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w tribe, agreed to transfer their tributes to the 
Mahrattas; and, on Bajerow's proceeding to the Deekan, 
the tasks of realizing this revenue, and of prosecuting 
military operations, were committed to Mulhar Row 
Holkar, to whom considerable tracts* * were assigned for 
the maintenance of his increased contingent. There is 
little interest in the detail of the predatory warfare 
which this chief carried on in Malwa, Rajpootana, and 
Hindustan; it was, in fact, a series of petty actions and 
pillaging incursions. In one of the latter, he took the 
baggage of Malika Zemanah, the Queen of Mahomed 
Shall; and his family preserved with great care* until 
the death ot Ahalya Baee, two substantial records of 
this Mahratta victory over the property of a female; 
the one was a carriage,f the curtains of which were cue 
bossed with seed pearl, and the other a comb, richly orna¬ 
mented with jewels, and worth above a lac of rupees, 
Mulhar Row Holkar, encouraged by the wretched 
condition of the Moghul empire, appears to have enter¬ 
tained the design of fixing the power of his nation 
permanently over Hisdustan; and we find him, both 
alone and in combination with other chiefs, endeavour¬ 
ing to effect this object, by operations which extended 
from the province of Glide to the Indus, and from tho 
lulls of Rajpootana to tho mountains of Kumaum 


, , truant from the Paiehwah for< the uipporfe of his troops is 
iausT p U> 4 in my possession to have amounted to forty 

* *Uw'a. and twenty Inca in the Deek&u, or South* 
Salpoora range. The number of his contingent waa 
^^ aftee^ thousand horse. 

two irl ' 9 ! H CK ’ S ° f carriage, which is calkni a llutb, or Hackery, h m 
° l0W «nd is drawn by bullocks. 
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Sefdar Jung had, in the reign of Ahmed 
Shah, called in the Btahr&ttas to preserve Oude from 
the Rohillas ; and, during the war that ensued, llulhar 
Row Holkar particularly distinguished himself by the 
night attack he made with a very small body of troops* 
His success on this occasion has been ascribed to an 
ancient stratagem,* He directed torches and lights to 
be tied to the horns of several thousand cattle, which 
were driven in one direction, while in another lie placed 
lights upon every bush and tree, and, when this was 
done, marched silently in the dark by a different route 
to the attack. The enemy, pressed in one quarter by 
an actual assault, and seeing lights in several others, 
thought themselves surrounded and in danger of des¬ 
tination; they dispersed, and fled in dismay, leaving 
their camp to be plundered by the conquerors, whose 
leader acquired a just increase of fame from the victory; 
and, in recompense for his zeal and gallantry during tlie 
whole of the campaign, the Emperor granted him a 
deed for the Sirdaismookhee (a due of twelve and a 
half per cent, on the revenue) of Chandore, which is 
the only royal grant in possession of the family. It is 
indeed stated, that when Mulhar Row Holkar was asked 
what reward he wished, he replied, that ho was the 
officer of the B&ishwah, and desired to have no country 
independent of him, but that a nomination to the office 




* Tlie similarity of this stratagem to that recorded of Hannibal 
in remarkable, Human invcution has every where the same diame¬ 
ter ; and this coincidence must be accidental* for we cannot suspect 
the Mahratta chief of having read the history of the Carthaginian 
leader* 
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of Chandore in Candeish would be 
acceptable. The request was complied with, and the 
family have ever since held the office. When the pro- 
vince of Candeish was recently ceded to the English 
Government, a politic attention to the feelings of the 
house ol Ho Hear led to a restoration of the title and 
immunities of the situation. 

^ STulhar Row Holkar had contacted himself with 
Ghaaee Udeen, one of the sons of Nizam ul Moolk, 
whom he accompanied to the Deckan to aid him in 
asserting Ids succession to the royal office (for such it 
lad become) of Soobahdar, or viceroy, of that division 
of the empire; and the Paishwah, with the principal 
i a natta chiefs, who had also engaged in the same 
enterprise, assembled at Aurangabad, from whence they 
were about to march, when the sudden death of Ghassee 
eu*, y poison,f put an end to the expedition, and 
gave temporary peace to the Deckan. 

ii\ded by the weakness of the Mahomedau dynasty 
P xt 11 ^ an ’ ^ 1C Paislnvah again detached Mulhar 
-I '* vat ^ iat quarter to maintain his interests, 
f OD e) , 1 V*® ,° !1 the title of Soobahdar,J and 

m S ] ‘ nn with considerable reinforcements. The 
anmu invasions of the Afghans under Ahmed Shah 
J al ee had now commenced, and the Mahrattas were 


the district^ a T ^ nf * Q compound, term, signifying the head of 


t He 

HifcftTfl poisoned by hh mother, whose desire to save another son, 
i Tli f: U ' * h ? VOni d^stniofeion, impelled her to the horrid act. 


+ Tli - f i ~ s ^ 4UL "‘ '^s^rucbion, imp tiled her to the hornd act, 

Bu w Slut!'. <y \ ^esconded to hi* successors ; and I)owlet 

fcghest adUressed thcm ** as their 
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lias been stated, to evacuate the Punjab* 
Duttojee SIndia was slain; and Mu 1 bar Row, who 
had encamped at Secundra, after intercepting and 
plundering some supplies going to the camp of 
Ahmed Shah, was himself surprised, and completely 
routed, by a corps of the Afghans, The occurrence of 
these events led to the battle of Faniput. The early 
escape of Mulhar Row, on a day so fatal to his nation, 
has given rise to some reproaches; but his advocates 
ascribe his safety to his superior knowledge as a leader, 
which made him, when he saw the action lost, keep his 
party together, and retreat with an order that none of 
the others preserved. This account will be more pro¬ 
bable, if we credit the statement given of his quarrel with 
his commander, on the morning of the day on which 
the battle was fought. He had, it is affirmed, intreated 
He dash eo Ehow to delay the action for one or two days: 
but the latter, whose pride and vanity exceeded all 
hounds* impatient of the advice, exclaimed, Who 
wants the counsel of a goatherd ? "f If the anecdote be 
true, we cannot wonder that a chief of Mulhar Row’s 
chara *er should not have anticipated success^ At all 

4 SedashiX' Bhow used to allow* his attendants to exclaim *■ Pur- 
serfiDi Gotary or an Incarnation of Vishnu, aa one of his titles. 

f A nearly similar taunt lost the Mahrattu commander the services 
on this day of one of his most efficient allies, Scorn j Mull, the Jaut 
Prince of Bhurtpoor, 

J The victory of Panipufc, which is to be ascribed to the superior 
courage and energy of the Afghans, is naturally enough, referred 
by the Mahrattas to other causes, and among these to the death of 
Biswas liow, the mu of the Pafshvah, which was imprudently pro- 
claimed to the army by the obstinate impatience of Sedasheo Bhow, 
who made the elephant sit down, that he might see for the last time 
his favourite nephew* 





“WlSb. 
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he was one of the few that escaped; and he 
retreated into Central India, where he employed himself 
iti settling his possessions. These had been increased 
in the mode usual to Mahratta chiefs ; and, with the 
exception of one district,* all that now belongs to the 
Holkars in Malwa was bequeathed by their founder, 
Mulhar Row, who, besides his lands in that province, 
left extensive claims upon Rajpoot princes. Taking 
advantage of the disputes which occurred on the death 
of Jey Singh, lie had established a considerable influence 
111 the country of Jeypocw, and on the succession of 
Madhoo Singh, through his aid, the latter agreed to pay 
m money, ‘besides an amount of seventy-six laevf and 
a cession of four districts,^ an annual tribute of three 
lacs ant) a half of rupees. Mulhar Row had before 
obtained large domains in tlie Deckan, and a consider¬ 
able part of the province of Caudeisli had been allotted 
t>» him for the maintenance of his troops. Independ¬ 
ently of these acquisitions, various grants of villages 
were g lV en, both by the Paishwah and Nizam, as 
presents to females of his family. 

Mulhar Row was seventy-six years of age when he 
it-,1, he had for more than forty years ol his life been 
a commander of reputation, and during tho latter part 
of this period was certainly one of the most distin¬ 
guished in the Mahratta confederacy. His remains were 
mteired at a place now named, in honour of him, Mul- 


Ho]1 Jlil usurped from tlie Dlmr family by Jeswunt Row 

ar " ^ grater portion of it now forms part of GJuiSoot 


± r>, ' ^ at^waaBncg eigii t.y 

+ J t ^ampoora } Toraii, and Pottaii 


t A carding to some statements eigbfcy-fpur laesL 
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nargunge; in the district of Ahimpoor, and about forty 
miles from Gualior* Although inferior to Madhajee 
Sindia as a statesman, Mulhar Rpw was his equal, if not 
his superior, as a warrior* For simplicity of manners 
and manly courage, no Mahratta leader stands higher in 
the opinion of his countrymen; nor were his talents 
limited to those of a soldier* HU administration of the 
countries subject to his direct control was firm, but 
considerate; and if we judge of his character by his con¬ 
duct to the petty Bajpoob princes of Malsva, the con¬ 
clusion will be favourable to his memory* He con¬ 
ciliated their respect^ if not their regard, by his good 
faith and moderation* in the exercise of poWei\ Many 
of them were his associates and adherents^ and their 
descendants still speak of bis memory with sentiments 
of gratitude* This feeling, however, may owe much of 
its strength to the opposite conduct of some of bis suc¬ 
cessors, The principal virtue of Mulhar Bow was his 
generosity* He had personally no regard for money; 
he was wont to declare (probably with truth) that he 
understood nothing of accounts, and he listened with 
impatience to those ministers who recommended the 
diminution of his frequent largesses.} To his relations, 
and indeed to all Mahrattas, he was uncommonly kind. 


* He k stated to have reduced the tribute of Pertaufcgurh. to 
seventy-five thousand rupees, which, though as much as the chief 
of that petty state could pay, was not more than ous-half of what 
hud been before assessed. 

f Among the principal of those chiefs who were his friends and 
support ere as well os tributaries, were Ruibudder Singh, Raja of 
Eagoogurh. and Gekul Boss, Raja of Baglee, 

t It is recorded of Mulhar Row Bolter, that, when pleased with 
a eoidieria gallantry, he used to exclaim, 41 Fill hk shield with rupees* 
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tateil of this chief, that in his conduct to the 
hj and in the performance of all his duties as a 
member of the Malimfcta confederacy, lie did that from 
the heart which Madhajee Sindia did from the head; 
the one was a plain, sincere soldier, and the other added 
to great qualities all the art of a crafty politician, 

Mulhar Row Holkar had only one son, Kniidee Row ; 
some years before the battle of Paniput, was 
hilled at the siege of Kumbhere,* near Deeg. This 
]> 1 ince had married Ahalya Baee, of a family of the 
name oi Sindia, by whom he had one son and one 


daughter. To the former, whose name was Hadlee 


vow, Ragobah Dada (the uncle of the reigning Paishwah, 
10 ™ a ' s then commanding the Hahratta armies in Cen- 
, n dia) immediately sent a Khelaut, or honorary 
dress, recognising him by the act as successor to the 


and Il}ini-h 1 re lb f0Ur cosa fro «i Deeg; it lies between that place 
son of Som^iiTVT laUy llistant from each. Nawul Singh, grand- 
he madfl «„i U .|. WaS at this period Raja of Bhnrtpoor. After 

hnilt in ill Wlth Mttlhar Row, a Mausoleum, or Chettery. was 
Sued n “ ; ° f Kundee Bow.wd the revenue of five villages 

and urn v f w ^ f‘ tj f ° r the su PP<*rt of the Brahmins who attend it. 
•Isut- V ri i •f® 0 eased. The feeling of all Mahrattas towards the 
of- th. ° a*. poor ig from. II recollect ion which still exist* 

tho r P ^ tc:ct1011 tbe Ra h of that place afforded their ancestor a after 
ful ' 1 " U Panipufc, He not only clothed and fed the 

of re' r Wll ° ° ame t0 hm terriboricB, but furnished them with means 
hardp 0 lbe ^ r homes in the Deck an. In consequence, there i 
of * ^ a family-.^ any note in this nation that has u t a tradition 
bnijortl^ 0± ' ^ Jantsof Bhnrtpoor. Such facts art 

^ a of them often gives a very different colour 

^ccurj^ 113 l K> ^tical consequence It is. however, to be added, that, 

of ln ^ a. system, this feeling did not prevent the chiefs 

£ r j eu j U ^° or keing; laid under contribution^ when their professed 
a ^cre able to.compel them into payment. 
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power and possessions of his grandfather. This youth, 
however, did not long enjoy the dignity; and his death, 
which occurred nine months after his elevation, was very 
melancholy. He had been always considered of weak 
and unsettled intellect, but lio symptom of positive 
insanity had appeared before he came to the head of the 
government, when every action displayed it. His con¬ 
duct was at fiisfc more marked by extremes of folly than 
of guilt. The life of his mother was devoted to acts of 
charity and benevolence, and she was particularly kind 
to Brahmins, This tribe became objects of Malice Row's 
malicious ridicule. It was a common usage with him 
to place scorpions in clothes and slippers that he gave 
them; he also put these venomous reptiles in pots filled 
with rupees, which lie invited the holy mendicants to 
take - and, when their eager cupidity caused them to be 
stung, his joy was as excessive as the grief of the pious 
Ahalya Baee, who used to lament aloud her hard desti¬ 
ny, in having a perfect demon born to her as a son* The 
avowed sentiments of his wickedness, and his incapacity 
for government, had given rise to a report,* that this 
admirable woman hastened the death of her own off¬ 
spring, Every evidence proves this to be false, and his 
death is referred by all that have been interrogated (and 




* Thig report of the death of Malice Row ha. been stated to several 
European inquirers, by whom it was believed. I thought it a duty, 
a* connected with the memory of Ahalya Baee, to make the most 
minute investigation of the fact; and the result has been a convic¬ 
tion of her complete innocence of a crime which no circumstances 
could have excused, I have no doubt that she wag led by horror at 
bin cruel acts of insanity, and a despair of bis recovery, to look upon 
bis death as a fortunate event for liim, herself, and the country ; but 
such a feeling Is an honour, instead of a disgrace, to her character. 
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OpgJtnem many were on the spot when it occurred) 
to the same cause. He had slaiit, in a jealous fury, an 
embroiderer, who, he believed, had formed an intimacy 
with a female servant of his family. The innocence of 
the man was established, and remorse for the crime 
brought on so severe a paroxysm of madness in Malle© 
uow as to alarm all for his life. It is a confirmed belief 
with many of the natives of India, that departed spirits 
have, on some occasions, the power of seizing upon, and 
destroying the living. It was rumoured* that the em¬ 
broiderer was a man with supernatural power, that he 
warned Mallee Row not to slay him, or ho would take 
teruble vengeance; and the ravings of the latter were 
imputed to the person he had murdered, and who, ac- 
unding to their preposterous belief, now haunted him 
m the form of a Jin, or demon. Ahidya Baee, satisfied 
1*™*+ usec * f° sit days and nights by the bed of 
a ictcu sou* holding communion, as she thought, 
the spirit that possessed him, and who spoke 
01 ^ n °ugh his organs. She shed tears in abundance, 
an ]l assef ^ ^ole hours in prayer. In the hope of sooth- 
* ie demon, she offered to build a tempi© to the de- 
'^aset and to settle an estate upon his family, if he 
iu only leave her son. But all was vain;— a voice 
M answer ' r< ble slew me innocent, and I will 

0 F 1!s ^ Ql Such is the popular tale of the death 
./ m ec ? an ©vent that only merits notice as con- 
pelled fr V, ^ L Ahalya Baee, whom it com- 

of the n CUU,e J ° rwar d to save from ruin the interests 
person lS ‘ ie re p r ©sented, and to exhibit in the 

enerrv v 1 ema ^ e ’ combined talent, virtue, and 
** Whlcli made ker, while she lived, a blessing to 
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the country over which she ruled, and has associated 
her memory with every plan of improvement and just 
government in the province of Malwa. 

The daughter of Ahalya Baee had been married into 
another family, and could therefore, according to Hindu 
usage, have no claim to participate in the administration 
of the Holkar sovereignty. Under these circumstances, 
Cungadhur Jeswunt, the Brahmin minister of the late 
Mulhar Row, strongly recommended that some child 
(distantly related to the family) should be adopted to 
succeed Mai lee Row, a plan which would have secured 
the continuance of bis own authority as minister.* This 
proposition was combined with the offer of a large separate 
provision for Ahalya Baee, whose abilities were admitted, 
but her sex objected to as a disqualification for the con¬ 
ducting of public affairs. Gungadhur at the same time 
proposed to give a considerable p resen tf to Ragobah 
Dada, in the event of his agreeing to the arrangement 
and promoting its execution. This venal chief gave a 
ready assent to the measure; and his concurrence was 
considered by the minister so conclusive, that he waited 
upon Ahalya Baee, completely assured, that, if other 
motives failed, a despair of successful resistance would 
compel her to acquiesce; but he soon discovered his 
error. He was told at once by this high-minded 
woman, that his plan was disgraceful to the house of 
Holkar, and should never have her consent; and she 


* Gung&dhm- Jeawnjit held bis station of Dew an, or Minister, to 
the Holkar family from the Paishw&h. He had been nominated by 
Bajerow to that office with Mulliar Row, when the latter was firpt 
promoted to Mgh comm and. 

f Thia description of present to a superior k termed Kazarana. 
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particularly disapproved of his intended gift to Rago- 
hah, whose right of interference on the occasion she 
entirely rejected. The heirs of Mulhar Row, she said, 
were extinct on the death of her son, and she had, as 
wife and mother of the two last representatives of the 
family, the exclusive privilege of selecting the succes¬ 
sor,— and that just claim she was resolved, at all 
hazards, to maintain. It is probable that Ahalya Bnee 
had not only also consulted with her own principal 
adherents, but with the Mahratta military chiefs who 
were in Mahva when these events occurred. Her whole 
conduct, however, at this crisis of her fortune, and of 
the Holkar government, shewed that her resolution had 
been seriously taken, and would be firmly maintained. 
On hearing that Ragob&h was making preparations to 
compel her to compliance, she sent him a message, 
earnestly advising him not to make war on a woman, 
limn which he might incur disgrace, but could never 
( ' live honour. She added, to give effect to this rc- 
monstrance, every preparation for hostilities. The troops 
oikar evinced enthusiasm in her cause; and she 
niai e a politic display of her determination to lead 
^ 1010 to combat in person, by directing four bows, with 
qmveis full of arrows, to be fitted to the corners of the 
a | lj 01 on her favourite elephant. Ragobah 

ties^ ****% resolved to proceed to extremi- 

Bhad' >U ^ ^ followers were reluctant; and Madlmjee 
liim Ulj ] U Bbonslah, refused to unite with 

P&ndcmc- Un b n ' a teful minister, to subvert the hide- 
the arr'v ^ ie Holkar family, These sentiments, and 
to whuo A) '] ^ trom the Paishwah Madhoo Row, 
la ^ a Baee had referred, turned the scale 
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completely in her favour. That prince directed his 
imde to desist from all farther attempts against the 
respectable widow of Kan dee Row, whose right to the 
management of affairs was indisputable* These injunc¬ 
tions were implicitly obeyed; and Ahalya Baee gave, 
in her first act, a proof of her judgment, to which nilieh 
of the prosperity and reputation that afterwards attend¬ 
ed her admin miration may be referred. She elected for 
the commander of her army, and to fulfil those duties 
which as a female she could not perform, Tukajee 
Holkar, a chief of the same tribe, but no way related* 
to Mulhar Ilow\ Tukajee was highly esteemed as a 
soldier by that chief, and commanded the Pagah, or 
household troops; and, before he had reached his present 
power, had established a character, which ho maintained 
through life, of a plain unaffected Mahratta soldier* 
Hagobah, alter this arrangement, proceeded to Poona ; 
and was invited to take the route of Mhysir, where ho 
was most hospitably entertained by Ahalya Baee* She 
directed the contingent of the family to accompany 
him to the Mahratta capital, under the command of 
Tukajee, who, she desired, should in person'receive from 
the Paishwah an honorary dress, and a commission, 
confirming hirn in his high station. All her wishes 
were complied with; and she in her turn restored, on 
the ground of his former services and high character, 
the minister Qung&dhur to favour. 

I he divided authority established in the Holkar state. 

Ah this chief is the grandfather of the present representative of 
lIm- houses of Holkar* he is always tern d s by the present ministoi 1 

au J others, a relation of the great Mulhar How : but this is not the 
fact. 






•WWFJfj, 
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day of Tukajee s elevation, had a character 
which, judging from common rules, was not likely to 
admit of its subsisting a week; but it remained for 
above thirty years undisturbed by jealousy or ambition. 
This is to be ascribed to the virtue and moderation of 
the parties, to their respect for each other, and to their 
having distinct and, generally speaking, distant spheres 
of action. 

Ahalya Baee had chosen Tukajee to command the 
armies of the state, and to be the titled head of the 
sovereignty, after he had attained an age when the 
mind is confirmed in its habits* A partiality for her 
own choice made her very indulgent; and Tukajee 
seems never to have forgotten for a moment his original 
sense of obligation to his benefactress; besides which, 
the respeetthat her virtues and liberal piety had estab¬ 
lished over all India, had given her such a reputation, 
that to have treated her with neglect or ingratitude, 
much less to have returned her generosity with any 
usurpation of her property or rights, would have con¬ 
signed him to general execration. It is but justice, 
however, to this manly soldier to declare, that he ap¬ 
peals never to have needed the check of such consider¬ 
ations. Although for a time much under tho influence 
of one of the principal ministers* of the government, 
who was not favourably disposed towards Ahalya Baee, 
he never deviated from the path he first pursued* He 
was more than obedient: he was dutiful, and all Ins 
actions were directed to please and conciliate ihe priu- 
ce*s, to whom he was solely indebted for his high station. 




The name of this man was Narroo Gutmeiaa. He is represented 
.o \a\e been an artful and ambitious Brahmin* 
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constantly called her his mother; but, as she was 
much younger than him, this relation was not engraved 
upon his seal, Oa that he was styled, by her command, 
* Tnkajee, the son of ilulhar Row Hoi kar^—These 
tacts will appear still more extraordinary, when we 
advert to the manner in which the state was governed. 
When lukajee was in the Deekan (and he remained 
there at one period for twelve years), all the territories 
ot the family South of the Satpoora range, were 
managed by him, and the countries North of that limit 
weie under Ahalya Baee, to whom the different tributa¬ 
ries also made their annual payments. While he was in 
Hindustan (he never remained long in Malwa) he col¬ 
lected the revenues of the countries that had been 
acquired there, and in Bundelcund, and also the tributes 
oi Rajpoo tana. The districts in Malwa and Nemaur 


continued, as usual, under the direction of Ahalya Baee; 
and her authority was on such occasions extended over 
the possessions in the Deckau. The treasures of the 
family, which were very considerable (said to have been 
t ^ millions), remained with Ahalya Baee ; and she had 
besides personal estates yielding annually above four 
<lcs ra l ? ces, which, with the hoard above-mentioned, 
Weits entire] y expended at her discretion ; while all the 
lest of the receipts Wore brought into a general account, 
*mkI applied to the expenditure of the government. 

to accounts ot receipts and disbursements were kept 
with scrupulous exactness; and Ahalya Baee, after pay- 
ing^tie civil and militia* charges, sent the balance that 


tlu; wWa * mGnas a local “ititnry. employed for 

may hv Iiu‘ ,if. •’ m,< ru,,! P e&cu - and to aid in revenue collections, 
> Uk rally interpreted “ Militia." 
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fed in the public treasury, to Supply the exigen¬ 
cies of the army employed abroad, Tukajee "was, no 
doubt, from the distance at which he was placed, and 
the scenes in which he was engaged, otten obliged to 
act for himself j but he is stated to have referred, on 
every occasion in which the general interests ot the 
government were implicated, to Ahalya Baee; and in 
matters relating to peace or war, or to the foreign 
relations of the state, her supremacy was proclaimed 
by the envoys* of all the principal, as well as petty, 
rulers of India residing at her court: ministers, deputed 
directly from her, resided at Poonaf, Hyderabad, be- 
ringapatam, Nagpoor Lucknow, and Calcutta; while 
inferior agents remained at the courlsj ^be petty 
Rajas, particularly those from whom tribute was col¬ 
lected. 

It appears, from what has been related, that Ahalya 
Baee was the actual head of the government; and luka- 
joe, gratified by his high station and her complete 


confidence, continued, during her life, to exercise no 
duties beyond those of comnmnder-in-chief of the army, 
and the collection of the revenues that his vicinity 
enabled him to realize with more convenience than any 
other agent of her ad mini strati on. The servants oi the 
Holkar Government, who filled offices at the period, 
speak all the same language; and, with every disposition 
to praise Tukajee, strengthened by bis grandson being 
on the throne^ they never go higher in their eulogium 


* Vakeels* 

t When Tukajee was in the Deck an, he was tho medium of all 
nifcorcouree with the Pmshvrah ; but in his absence, AhnJya Baco kept 
au intelligent agent at the court of Poona, 
f Durbars 


§ Mu mud. 
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say, that he fulfilled all the expectations of 
Ahalya Baee, and was to the last hour of his existence 
attentive, faithful, and obedient. 

It has been stated, that Tukajee went to Poona to 
attend the Paishwali, but his stay was short in the 
Deckan. While the behaviour of the Bhurtpoor Jants, 
subsequent to the battle of Paniput, had excited grati¬ 
tude in the minds of the Mahrattas, that of many of 
the Mahomedan chiefs in Hindustan, and above all, of 
Nujeeb ud Hhwlah,* had inflamed the resentment of 
the discomfited nation. An attack upon Nujeebabad, 
the stronghold of the latter’s family, was determined 
on: and a large army marched from the Deckan to 
cany it into execution. Tukajee was on the expedi¬ 
tion, but acted only a subordinate part, being under 
the direction of Ramchunder Gunnei3s,f who com¬ 
manded on the part of the Paishwah. It appears from 
a Persian manuscript, that Tuknjee opened a communi¬ 
cation with Nujeeb Khan, on the ground of the ancient 
friendship that had subsisted between him and MuUiar 
Row Holkar, which was approved by Rarnchunder, but 
reprobated by Madhnjee Sindla, who asked if a peace¬ 
able settlement was to be substituted for the revenge 
which they had united to accomplish. “ I require (he 
“said) for tbit Paishwah the country possessed by this 


* To tho courage and corn!act of this celebrated chief, the victory 
of Pauipufe hsa been in a great degree attributed \ and there can bo 
no doubt bo wa.i the chief author of the combination among the 
MalKimc&am, which produced that mem or able result. 

| Thb chief is OUtiugui hod from another of the same name by 
his tide of Beenco Wallah, or jqptartcrm aster general of the Mahratta 
armies. He had on this occasion above sixt) thousand horse, of whom 
many were stated to be Pindarriea, 
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and the Afghans. I demand for rayself the blood 
ff of my brother,* * * § of my nephews,^ and my own leg, 
^ of all use of which I am deprived. Nor will I aban- 
" don my hopes of vengeance, because Tukajee Holkar 
“ chosea to make a brother of this Qmrah. You may 


<£ write, however (he added), to MadhpO Row at Poona ; 
£f and if he sanctions by his command such proceedings, 
"Mam a servant, and shall obey/’J These sentiments 
did nob prevent the counsel of Tukajee from being 
adopted. It was thought best to take advantage of the 
good disposition evinced by Nujeeb ud Dowlah, lest pro¬ 
ceeding to extremities against so brave and popular a 
chief might again unite the Mahomedans; and it was 
farther foreseen, that peace with him would enable them 
to levy, undisturbed, tribute on the Jauts and Rajpoots, 
and increase their resources for future operations. I his 
policy was pursued, and a twelvemonth passed in plunder¬ 
ing their Hindu friends.§ Nujeeb ud Dowlah was at this 
moment in the last stage of his existence. Ho visited 
the If ah rat ta camp, and an attempt was made to recon¬ 
cile him with Sindia, but neither were sincere ; and, a 
few weeks before Nujeeb ud Dowlah retired to his capi¬ 
tal to die, ho placed the hand of his son Zabita Khan 
in that of Tukajee, and requested his protection, antici¬ 
pating the ruin that was soon to overwhelm his family. 


* Duttafee. f Junkajee and Sambajoe. 

f I translated this from a Persian manuscript, written tor Sir 

Charles Maleh, by Meer ti Been Jltmeln Khan, the father of the 
Kabub Kumul rjdeen, and given to me by the latter’s eon, the present 
commander of the 0 nick war horse in Malwm Mcer u Been was an 
actor in the scenes he decribes. 

§ Among these, Newui Singh of Bhurtpoor, for whom they pro¬ 
fessed such friendship, wag the chief sufferer. 
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The death of tins Omrah removed the last barrier to the 
Mahratta conquest oflHindustan, the capital of which, 
and its finest provinces, they soon afterwards subjugated. 
They weie aided in the accomplishment of this under¬ 
taking by the weak Shah Alluni, who had left the 
piotecfcion of the British Government to lend Ids name, 
and what little influence he still retained, to enable the 
enemies of his * dynasty and religion to destroy the only 
Mahomed an ehiel who possessed sufficient energy to 
iefcard their progress. These events led, as has been 
stated, to the aggrandizement of Madhajee Smdia, who 
soon became the real sovereign of Delhi and its surround¬ 
ing territories; while Tukajee Holkar returned to Mal- 
wa, where lie declined to the rank of a secondaty chief 
before the rising fortunes of his abler and more aspiring 
rival. 


The death oi the Paishwah Madhoo Row,* and the 
murder of his younger brother, Narrain Row, by Rago- 
hah Dada, called at this period all the Mahratta chiefs to 
the Deckan, The celebrated confederacy of Barmh Bhaec, 
or twelvef brothers, as the chiefs were designated 
vlio combined against the murderer, was joined by 
Madhajee Sindia and Tukajee Holkar, which involved 
these leaders in a war with the British Government, 
whose name was, at this crisis of Mahratta history, &sso- 


Minihoo How died uu tbs 18th November, J 772 ; and iiig brother, 
IV nr rain How, woe murdered on the 30th Angn 4, 1773. 

t never could learn why the number twelve was uaod on this 
ocemion > express, n* it did, an indefinite number. With the attach- 
ujuj to usage that murka the Mahrattivn, the term Barr ah Rhaee has 
ju u umUniud, as denoting combination ; and a body of Mahratta 
orsenow in the service of Holkar, composed of parties of difFeront 
Uliefe ' LS d >*tm£ui*h0d *7 thi* appellation. 
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the cause of guilt and usurpation, The 
united chiefs proclaimed Madhoo Row, the posthumous 
sou of Narrain Row, Paishwah ; but the real power of 
that high station devolved on Rallajee Junardun, com¬ 
monly called Nana Fumavese, an able Brahmin, who 
acted a prominent part in forming the combination 
against Ragobah, The results of this combination have 
been noticed. The treaty* of Salbaee confirmed the 
triumph of those by whom it had been effected. 

Tukajee Holkar appears acting a very conspicuous 
part in a war which the Poona Government, aided by 
the Nizam, carried on against Tippoo Sultan; and he 
proceeded, the year after it was concluded, to Mbysir, to 
pay his respects to Alialya Baee. There, however, bis 
stay was short, as he was called upon to take a share in 
the operations which terminated in establishing the 
power of All Bahadur;f the natural son of Bajerow, 
over a great portion of Rundelcimd, and that of Madha- 
jee Sindia over the whole of Hindustan. The force of 
Tukajee boro no proportion to that of the latter chief; 
and he consequently derived little benefit from these 
conquests. The claims of the family of Holkar to an 
equal share were advanced and nominally admitted, 
and at a settlement of accounts! some districts were 


* A treaty was concluded by Colonel Upton in 177(1 ; but kostilitioH 
recommenced, and the war was not terminated till the treaty of 
Snlbaee 

t Ho was the son of the first Bajerow, by a Mahomed an mother; 
and as his birth deprived Mm of the privileges of his fathers tube, 
he \va*, though acknowledged by the latter as his son, brought up in 
the religion of his mother. 

t These acoonntfi had oommeuced between Ranojee Sindia and 
Mullmr Hour Holkar, and remained unsettled till the period mentioned. 
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ted to liquidate the acknowledged balance in their 
favour; but the predominating control of Madhajee pre¬ 
vented any benefit from the cession, and when that chief 
proceeded to Poona, to establish his influence at the 
court of the Paishwah, Tukajee became involved in dis¬ 
putes with the leaders, particularly Liikwa Dada, left 
by Sindia in Hindustan; which terminated, as lias been 
before staged, in an action at the pass of Lakheree, 
where lie was defeated by the infantry of De Boigne.* 
This victory was, from reasons before assigned, productive 
of no immediate consequences. Sindia’s troops returned 
to Hindustan, and those of Tukajee pursued their march 
to Indore and Mhysir, without retaliating the aggression 
Upon Madhajee’s possessions in Malwa. This fact leads to 
a conclusion, that it was more of a quarrel between Tuka¬ 
jee and Madhajee’s commander, than between the Sindia 
and Hoi kar families. 

Tukajee remained but a few months in Malwa, from 
whence he was summoned to join the Mahratta chiefs, 
then assembling at Poona for a general attack on the 
dominions of Nizam Ali Khan, which had been long- 
projected. The result of this attack has. been narrated. 
Tukajee Holkar, who was at this period about seventy 
years of age, had risen to higher consideration after the 
death of Madhajee Sindia, being looked up to as the 
oldest of those Mahratta military chiefs who had wit¬ 
nessed the zenith of their glory; but Ids real strength 
was greatly inferior to that of Iiowlet Row Sindia, 


itiin, like all Mahratta defeats, is imputed to treachery; and 
in the man user! pe given -ee by Tantia Jogh, no less persons are 
•moused than Casee Row and Bappoo Holkar, the eon and nephew of 
Tukajeo. 
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Avho.se youthful impetuosity calculated solely on force; 
and the consequence was, that Tukajee acted a less dis¬ 
tinguished part in the transactions which followed the 
defeat of the Nizam, and the death of the Paishwah 
Madhoo Row, than might have been expected from his 
age and reputation. He appears, throughout this scene 
of unparalleled intrigue, as the friend and supporter of 
Sindia; but he was probably, from years and infirmities, 
incapable of exertion; for lie died before it terminated, 
leaving behind him the character of a good soldier, a 
plain unaffected man, and one whose courage was su¬ 
perior to his craft, which is no slight praise for a 
Mahratta leader. We are greatly prepossessed in favour 
of Tukajee, by the temper, gratitude, and obedience 
which he evinced towards Ahalva Baee. Throughout 
the long period that intervened between his elevation 
and her death, which occurred two years previous to 
his own, there never was any serious* dispute, much 
less a rupture, between them. This reflects great credit 
on both; but, perhaps, the greatest on Abalya Baee, 
whose government of the Holkar territories in Central 
India must now be noticed. It presents us with few 
events like those which have been narrated; but its 
nierit consists in their absence. The character of her 
administration was for more than thirty years the basis 
ot the prosperity which attended the dynasty to which 
s ^ c belonged; and although, latterly, it was obscured hy 
the genius and success of Madhajoe Sind La, it continued 

* 1 considered this fact so extraordinary, that T made the mmt 
minute enquiries from numerous person* personally acquainted with 
b'teh; these oil confirmed the truth of what we learn from their 
history. 
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to sustain Its rank during her life as one of the principal 
branches of the M^kratta empire. The manner in which 
the authority of the slate was divided between Tukajee 
and Ahalya Baee has been already mentioned. The 
management of all the provinces in Malwa and Neraaur 
was the peculiar department of the latter; and her 
grent object was, by just and moderate government, 
to improve the condition of the country, while she pro¬ 
moted the happiness of her subjects* She maintained 
but a small force independent of the territorial militia; 
but her troops were sufficient, aided by the equity of 
her administration, to perserve internal tranquillity; and 
she relied on the army of the state, actively employed 
in Hindustan and the Deekan, and on her own reputa¬ 
tion, for safety against all external enemies. 

It is not common with the Hindus* (unless in those 
provinces where they have learnt the degrading usage 
from their Mahomedan conquerors) to confine females, 
or to compel them to wear veils. The Mahrattas of 
rank (even the Brah?nim)f have, with few exceptions, 
rejected the custom, which is not prescribed by any of 
their religious institutions* Ahalya Baee, therefore, of¬ 
fended no prejudice, when she took upon herself the 
direct management of affairs, and sat every day for a 


* The principal exceptions arc the higher classes of Rajpoots, and 
I^rtmularly the Rajas and chiefs of this tribe; and there is reason 
to conclude they have adopted the practice, in a great degree, from 
the Mahojnedan^. as we find many parage* in their popular UiJea to 
warrant a belief that their customs in tills respect were different 
when the Hindu government prevailed over India. 

t Wr,. fteott Waring, in his History of the Mahrattas, mention a 
having frequently seen the wife of the Ex-Paishw&h Bajerow exercis¬ 
ing her horse* 
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period, i n o p en D u rbar, tran sac ting b us i n ess. 
Her first principle of government appears to have been 
moderate assessment, and an almost sacred respect for 
the native rights of village officers and proprietors of 
land.* She heard every complaint in person; and a!- 
though she continually referred causes to courts of equity 
and arbitration, and to her ministers, for settlement, 
fche was always accessible ; and so strong was her sense 
of duty, on all points connected with the distribution 
of justice, that she is represented as not only patient, 
hut unwearied, in the investigation of the most insigni¬ 
ficant causes, when appeals were made to her decision. 

Aware of the partiality which was to be expected 
from information supplied by members and adherents 
of the Holkar family, regarding Ahalya B&ee, facts were 
collected from other quarters to guard against the im¬ 
pressions, which the usual details of her administration 
are calculated to make. It was thought the picture had 
been overcharged with bright colours, to bring it mom 
into contrast with the opposite system that has since 
prevailed in the countries she formerly governed ; but, 
although enquiries have been made among all ranks and 
classes, nothing has been discovered to diminish the 
Gulogiums, or rather blessings, which are poured forth 
whenever her name is mentioned The more, indeed, 
enquiry is pursued, the more admiration is excited : but 
it appears above all extraordinary, how she had mental 
and bodily powers to go through with the labours she 
imposed upon herself, ami which from the age of thirty 

* The c n itro termed Wnfcfesmdurfl, or holders of native rights, in 
{ tsutral India. A particular account of their duties and immunities 
be given in the Chapter en Revenue* 

K 




considerable 
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that 


of sixty/* whjen she died, were iinremitted. The 
liours gained from the affairs of the state were all given 
to acts of devotion and charity; and a deep sense of 
religion appears to have strengthened her mind in the 
performance of her worldly duties. She used to say, 
that she “ deemed herself answerable to God for every 
“exercise of power;’’and in the full spirit of a pious 
and benevolent mind was wont to exclaim, when urged 
by her ministers to acts of extreme severity, “ Let us, 
“ mortals, beware how we destroy the works of the 
“ Almighty.” 

From a very minute uarrativef which has been ob¬ 
tained of Alialya Baee s daily occupations, it appears, 
that she rose one hour before daybreak to say her 
morning prayers, and perform the customary ceremonies. 
She then heard the sacred volumes of her faith read 
for a fixed period, distributed alms, and gave food, in 
person, to a number of Brahmins. Her own breakfast 
was then brought, which was always of vegetable diet; 
for, although the rules of her tribe did not require it, 
site had forsworn animal food. After breakfast she 
again went to prayers, and then took a short repose ; 
after rising from which, and dressing herself, ahe went 


* bhe succeeded to tlie administration of the Holkar Government 
in A. D* 1705, and died in A. 3>. 1795. 

t This vru? given mo by Bararaul Dada, the present manager of 
IVIhysir* Tfcfa aenaib'o old man (now near ninety yearn of age) was 
the Kower, or adopted domestic, of A hidya Baeo. His occupation 
was to wash her ttitulary deities and attend her person. His raver- 
enee for her memory exceeds all bounds. He gave me a manuscript 
containing the account in the text of her usual appropriation of 
time, and of the devotional exercises she imposed upon herself every 
month in the year* v l.ioh varied according to the rank and attributes 
of the presiding divinity of the sea son. 
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two o’clock to her Durbar, or court, where she 
usually remained till six in the evening; and when two 
or three hours had been devoted to religious exercises 
and a frugal repast, business recommenced about nine 
o’clock, and continued until eleven, at which hour she 
retired to rest* This course of life, marked by prayer, 
abstinence, and labour, knew little variation, except 
what was occasioned by religious fusts and festivals 
(of which she was very observant), and the occurrence 
of public emergencies. 

The success of Ahalya Baee in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of her domains was altogether wonderful. The 
principles upon which the collections were made and 
justice administered, will be noticed hereafter : suffice 
it here to say, that so efficient were those relations 
which she had established with foreign princes, that 
her temttwi - were never invaded, except for a few 
weeks by W ee Kana of Odevpoor, who made an un- 
sucees^uP effort to aid some of his tribe who had 
seized upon Rampoora. The undisturbed internal tran¬ 
quillity of tiie country was even more remarkaVe iluui 
Its exempt ion from foreign attack. This was equally 
produced by her manner of treating the peaceable, as 
Well as the more turbulent and predatory classes; she 
Was indulgent to the former, and, although firm and 
severe, just and considerate towards the latter. We 
®hall find no more correct standard by which to estimate 


* Ahalya Baoo instantly detached ft force under Shereof Bhaci:. the 
^rtUDandur of Jut *uard*, who t* apprised and defeate d the invader.* 
the village of Pals or ah, twenty-four miles Xorth of M auditor. 
Kana, on heating of thin cvint* sued for peace, which wan 
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a government in India, than the permanence, or instabi- 
iity of its ministers, and the reputation of its provincial 
and other publie officers. It is a criterion by which 
the natives always judge of their governors. Alialya 
Baec had the same minister * a Brahmin of excellent 
character, throughout the whole period of her vci ,r n , 
and her managers were seldom, if ever, changed.f 

Indore, which she had raised from a village to a 
wealthy city, was always regarded by her with particu¬ 
lar consideration. Many extraordinary instances of her 
maternal regard for its inhabitants are narrated. Tuka- 


jee Holkar, when encamped near it with the army, had 
desired (at the instigation of some interested persons) 
to share in the wealth of a rich banker! who died 
without children. The wife of tlio deceased hastened 
to Mhysir, where she implored relief of Ahalya Baee. 
Her story was listened to ; a dress, which confirmed her 
as sole mistress ot the house and property of her hus¬ 
band, was bestowed upon her; and Tukajee instantly 
received an Order to march a short distance from Indore, 
and not to molest her city with unjust exactions. A ready 


* His name was trovind Pant Gunnoo. 

t Kimdee Row was for more than twenty years Komisdar, ot 
manager of Indore ; tnd it is the general tradition, that ho gratified 
his mistress less, by the regularity with which he collected the 
revenue, than the spectacle ho presented her of a happy and content¬ 
ed population. 

} I he name of this banker, or Soncar, was Davyohund- It is true, 
that, according to the usage of the Bunniak tribe^ the wife succeeds,' 
and it may in etrictoess be termed unjust to have acted otherwiae 
tW Ahalya Baec did oti this occasion ; bat on reference to the 
common practioe of Native governments we find that, in such case*, 
* arge share of the property h often claimed by the state, and a 
further sum ia usually required for charitable purposes. 
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obedience to the mandate made amends for the error of 
Tukajee, while the occurrence more endeared Ahalya 
Baee to a town where her name is to tins day not only 
revered, but adored. 

Ahalya Base derived much aid, in the internal admin¬ 
istration of her country, from the strength and reputa¬ 
tion of Matlhajee Sindia, which maintained tranquillity 
throughout his possessions in Central India. She had 
been greatly indebted to this chief at the commencement - 
ot her career, and she continued through life to cultivate 
his friendship with the fullest sense oi its importance. 
His character forbids the conclusion that his motives 
for supporting her were disinterested ; but, although he 
might have desired to share the treasures left by Mulhar 
How to his successors, no prince was ever more alive to 
the value of impression ; and in seeking to be considered 
the friend of Ahalya Baee, Madhajee was well aware 
how much he advanced his own reputation. It does 
uot appear how she first purchased his support; subse¬ 
quently, however, she lent him thirty lacs of rupees,* 
ior which he gave a bond, but probably without any 
intention of ever paying it* He perhaps thought his 
active friendship conferred benefits amply discharging 
fc he pecuniary obligation. His managers and other 
u dicers, civil and military, had orders to aid and support 
her authority ; and tjiia gave ^strength to her govern* 
'ueiit, which, from the intermixed nature of their respec- 
t lv e territories, could have been derived from no other 
H carter. 

* |WV! " ~ ' 

lh<a f/ 1 , thi* loan, Hairkar B&ea (ofteaoi’ called Mtwscab. Baee), 
r li„* miatreps ot Mulhar Row, advanced Madbajee. whon in 

- rupae*. 
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Hie tributaries of the HoHcar family were, during the 
administration of Alialya Baee, treated with an attention 
and moderation that made delays even in their payments 
unusual; and when these occurred, her indignant remon¬ 
strances, which were as severe as they were just, inspired 
an awe that hardly ever failed of effect. The numerous 
petty leaders *of the Rajpoot tribes, who had, from 
their ability to pillage, established a claim to a portion 
of the revenue, were almost all brought to fair and ami¬ 
cable terms. And, as Madhajee Sindia observed the 
same policy, this class, generally speaking, were peace¬ 
able and contented. The fond object of her life was to 
promote the prosperity of all around her; she rejoiced, 
wo arc told, when she saw bankers, merchants, farmers, 
and cultivators, rise to affluence; and, so far from deem¬ 
ing their increased wealth a ground of exaction, slm 
considered it a legitimate claim to increased^ favour and 


* These chiefs, who are called Grassiabs, will be particularly dea- 
on bed in a subsequent chapter. 

t lOiealee Ram (the nephew of Hiram tit Row, formerly a civil 
officer of high rank in the service of the Nabob of Bhopal), who was 
two years one of my principa l writers, informed me that about thirty- 
two years ago, when he was manager of Bemah, a rich Soticar. Subh 
Khem Dow, died at Soroujo without heirs. The manager demanded 
throe lacs of rupees, tlm atoning, if this gum was not paid, to amo 
the property for the state, The family desired the widow to adopt a 
son ; but this he peremptorily re fused to allow, unless they paid the 
present, or rather fine, he had demanded. The widow and her 
nephew whom she wished to adopt, attended by a numerous party of 
relations and frienda, hastened to Mhysir. Ahalya Baee did not keen 
them a day in suspense; she removed her manager, confirmed the 
adoption, and refused even a small present. Taking the adapted 
0 i upon hiit she gavo him clothes, some jewels, and a 

r u anquiu, and sent Mm and all concerned back to Seronje, to speak, 
w e they existed, of her goodness and justice. The object of her 
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protection. The settlements ot‘ A halva Baee with tlio 
Goad plunderers on the Nevbudda, and the Blieels who 
inhabit the mountainous tracts of the province, were as 
happy as her other arrangements; and that they had 
not complete success, is to be imputed to other causes 
than her want of vigour or sagacity. She first tried 
gentle measures of conciliation with this class, but find¬ 
ing them ineffectual, she had recourse to a more rigorous 
system. Several incorrigible offenders * were taken and 
put to death. Such examples of her severe justice 
were rare; for though she knew well how to inspire 
dread, when it was necessary, in the minds of the most 
hardened robbers, conciliation and kindness were the 
means she preferred; and, while she deterred them 


bounty is still alive, but he has lived to be despoiled of all h;:i wealth 
toy Ameer Khan, the present possesBor of Seronjo. 

Another remarkable instance of Ahalya Baee's Amu to rested nesa 
related to me by Tantia Jogh, the present minister of the Holkar 
state. Tuppee Doss ami Benares Doss, two brothers, who were Sou- 
e *rs, or bankers, in Kergong, died about the same date, without heirs, 
leaving" two lacs of rupees in specie, and two more due to thorn, 
^ uppee Boss's wife came to Ahalya Baee, at Mhysit, and, through the 
ehi et brother of Tautla Jogh, proposed to make over to the state the 
fortune her husband and her brother had accumulated under its pro¬ 
tection, Ahalya Baee declined the otT i\ and advised the widow (if 
ft he did not want it) to bestow it in charity, or expend it in public 
and useful buildings that would do honour to her husband's memory. 
1 he advice was taken ; and a Ghaut, or flight of stone steps, to the 
viVep at Kergoug, with a temple dedicated to dnnputty, still remain as 
rn t.uuoHaU of t,he uxanner lit which the wealth which Ahidya Baec 

Ejected was expended, 

^ Amougp.i these wae Man droop Singh, a noted freebooter, whose 
l^^toold Wnw SlUaiiah, ou the banks of the Norbuddti. The U ml !■<* 
' tt _ three years with the descendants of this robber chief gave 
n ^ frdi inaig-kt into the atrocities which compelled Ahalya Baee to 
Xeita ae verity to which her nature was reluctant, 
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continuance of a life of plunder by the 
tablishment of posts, she invited them to a better 
niode of life, by the most considerate attention to 
their habits* Their ancient right to a small duty* 
on goods passing their hills was admitted; but she 
exacted, in recompense for her concessions, and for 
the grants she made them of waste lands, an obliga¬ 
tion to protect the roads, and to recover any property 
that was stolen within their respective-}- limits. There 
would be no end to a minute detail of the measures of 
her internal policy. It is sufficient to observe, she has 
become, by general suffrage, the model of good govern¬ 
ment in ftialwa, T&ntia Jogh, the present minister of 
tho prince Mulliar Row, is satisfied that he is at once 
pleasing us, gratifying the family with the management 
of whose affairs he is entrusted, and gaining popularity 
by professing to follow the example of this extraordi¬ 
nary female; and her name is considered such excellent 
authority, that an objection is never made, when her 
practice is pleaded as the precedent. 

The correspondence of Ahalya Base extended to the 
most remote parts of India. It was generally carried 
on through Brahmins, who were the agents of her pious 
munificence, which was as unexampled as it was un- 

* This is called the BheeLs Cowry, It dhiYis in almost every place, 
hut i» bo where above half u. piece on & bullock load, 
t I have had the saiim setU tment to m ako with the sumo class of 
people j and while th present minister of the Holkar Government 
luiyi considered that he went as far in liberal conciliation ag he could, 
agree iug to restore the relations* wkk-h were established in Ahnlya 
Jbysea timCj I have never fmmd the rudest inhabitants of the moun- 
buns desire farther indulgence This u incontrovertible evidence of 
her able conduct in tide ditUcult department of her administration. 
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bounded. When the treasures of Holkar came into her 
possession, she is stated to have appropriated them, by 
tlie performance of a religious ceremony* (common with 
Hindus), to the purposes of charity and good works. 
She built several forts, and at that ot Jaunt constructed 
a road, with great labour and cost, over the A indhya 
range, where it is almost perpendicular, bhe expended 
considerable sums in religious edifices at thy sir, rud 
built many temples,! Dhurms&IIas (or ]daces of rest for 
travellers), arid wells, throughout the Holkar possessions 
in MaKva. But her munificence was not limited to her 
own territories; at all the principal places ot Hindu 
pilgrimage, including as far East and West as Jaggei- 
uatli in Cuttack, and Dwaraca in Guzerafc, and as far 
North as Kedarnath,! among the snowy mountains ot 
Himalaya, and South as Kami seram, near Capo Como- 
Hn, she built holy edifices, maintained establishments, 
aii d sent annual sums to be distributed in charity. ^ Het 
principal structures are at Gya.li, where a figure of liei- 


placed water in her hand, and having mixed with it »omo 
leaves of the Toolsee tree while a Brahmin pronounced a prayer, she 
sprinkled the water over the treasure, which waa considered by this* 
devoted to charity. 

t i hat at the village of Nimavvur, opposite Hindi a, which riie 
Seated, olthough small, is one of the most beautiful buildings 1 have 
‘ n m ttm quarter of India. 

+ Captain T. I). Stouart, one of my political when tra- 

yelling to Kodarmnk in 1818 . had frequent opnurtnniti ^ of remark- 
the veneration in which the memoiy of Almlya Baee i* held in 


that 


still 


remote part of India. There is an excellent elone DhurruFuIla 


m good repair, and a Cooed, or reservoir of water, built at the 


of that iirinocas. for the accommodation of pilgrims unci 
L| vr ^ ^ €rB the stage beyond Mundnt. and about three thoufiaiid feet 


^here not a vestige of any other habitation i-, \o U found. 
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self adoring the image of Mahadeva is preserved in one 
of the temples; and she is sainted among her own 
tribe, by its having been placed near the statues of the 
god Rdmachandra, and his wife, the goddess Seeta. 

Besides the fixed yearly disbursements which Ahalya 
Baee sent to support her establishments at the holy 
shrines of India, proportional, but less sums, were re¬ 
mitted to other sanctuaries. In addition to this fixed 
charity, she occasionally bestowed other presents; and 
nothing added more to her fame in the Southern regions 
of the peninsula, than the constant supply of Ganges 
water, which she was in the habit of sending to wash 
the sacred images of the different temples. These ex¬ 
tensive and pious donations probably proceeded from 
a sincere belief in her religion, and a desire to promote 
her own and her country’s welfare, by propitiating the 
favour of the deities she worshipped; but we find in 
many of her observances and institutions, a spirit of 
charity which had the truest character of wisdom and 
benevolence. She daily fed the poor; and on particu¬ 
lar festivals gave entertainments to the lowest classes. 
During the hot months of the year persons were sta¬ 
tioned on the roads to supply travellers with water; 
and at the commencement of the cold season she gave 
clothes to great numbers of her dependants, and to 
infirm people. Her feelings of general humanity were 
often Carried to an extraordinary excess. The boasts of 
the field, the birds of the air, and the fish of the river 
shared in her compassion; portions of food were allot¬ 
ted to them, and the peasant near Mhysir used in hot 
days to see his yoke of oxen stopped, during their la¬ 
bour to be refreshi.d with water brought by a servant 
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of" Ahalya Baeo; while fields she had purchased were 
covered with flocks of birds, that had been justly, as 
Ahalya Bace used to observe, driven by cultivators from 
destroying the grain, on which the latter depended for 
their own sustenance. 


We may smile at such universal sympathy, and per¬ 
haps censure the bigotry which bestowed on brahmins 
the largest share of her charity, and wasted the trea¬ 
sures of a state in the erection and maintenance of 
edifices in distant lands; but it was well asked by 
an intelligent Brahmin* (to whom this remark was 
addressed), " Whether Ahalya Baee, by spending double 
if the money on an army that she did in charity 
“and good works, could have preserved her country 
“ tor above thirty years in a state of profound peace, 
“ while she rendered her subjects happy and herself 
€< adored? No person (he added) doubts the since- 
rity of her piety; but if she had merely possessed 
<£ worldly wisdom, she could have devised no means so 
tf admirably calculated Lo effect the object. I was (this 
u person concluded) in one of the principal oiliees at 
lf Poona during the last years of her administration, and 
“know well what feelings were excited by the mere 
“ mention of her name. Among the princes of her own 
“ nation, it would have been looked upon as sacrilege to 
huve become her enemy> or, indeed, not to have do- 
“ fended her against any hostile attempt. She was coil- 
,f sulered by all in the same light. The Nizam ot the 
c Deckan and Tippoo Sultan granted her the same res- 


* I quote here the precise word* of the reply mn.de to an observa¬ 
tion of mino ihat doubt of the wisdom of Ahalya Umuf* 

conduct. 
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^ as the Paish wah; and Mahofitedans joined with 
Hindus in prayers for her long life and prosperity.” 

An event occurred in the latter years of Ahalya Baee 
of too interesting and afflicting a nature to he passed 
over in silence. The melancholy death of her only son, 
Malee Rotv, has been noticed. She had, besides, one 
daughter, Muehta Baee, who was married* and had one 
son.f who, after reaching manhood, died at Mhysir. 
Twelve months afterwards his father died, and Muehta 
Baee declared immediately her resolution to burn with 
the corpse of her husband. No efforts (short of coer¬ 
cion) that a mother and a sovereign could use were 
untried by the virtuous Ahalya Baee to dissuade her 
daughter from the fatal resolution. She humbled her¬ 


self to the dust before her, and entreated her, as she 
revered her God, not to leave her desolate and alone 
upon earth. Muehta Baee, although affectionate, was 
calm and resolved. “ You are old, mother (she said), 
“and a few years will end your pious life. My only 
" anJ husband are gone, and when you follow, life, 
I leel, will he insupportable; hut the opportunity of 
“ terminating it with honour will then have passed.” 
Ahalya Baee, when she round all dissuasion unavailing, 
determined to witness the last dreadful scene. She 
walked in the procession ; and stood near the pile, where 
she was supported by two Brahmins, who held her 
arms. Although obviously suffering great agony of 
mind, she remained tolerably firm till the first blaze of 
the flame made her lose all self-commaud ; and while 
her shrieks increased the noise made by the exulting 


Her busl-and'a mine was Jeswunt How Paunseah, 
t 'Flie child'* name was Nnlheabah. 
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the immense multitude that stood around, she 


was seen to mmw in anguish those hands she could not 
liberate from the persons by whom she was held. Aft er 
some convulsive efforts, she so far recovered as to join 
in the ceremony of bathing in the Nerbudda, w hen the 
bodies were consumed* She then retired to her palace, 
where for three days, having taken hardly any susten¬ 
ance^ she remained so absorbed in grid that sho never 
uttered a word* When recovered from tins state, she 
seemed to find consolation in building a beautiful monu¬ 
ment* to the memory of those she lamented. 

These particulars are related on the authority of 
several persons who were near wifen esses of the affecting 
scene, besides that of Baranvul Dada,f who was through¬ 
out in attendance on her. It is pleasing to find that her 
devotion, although it forbad her to infringe what usage 
had sanctioned and rendered holy, had not subdued in tins 
admirable woman's mind the natural feelings of humanity. 

Ahajya Baee died at the age of sixty, worn out with 
care and fatigue; and, according to some, she hastened 
her death by a too strict observance ot the numerous 
fasts prescribed by her religion* She was of middle 
stature, and very thin. Though at no period of her life 
handsome^ her complexion, which was of a dark olive, 


* There are few modem temples in India of more beautiful and 
finished workmanship than this monument of maternal Live* 
t 3 went to the spot where this afflicting scone occurred, with the 
venerable Bamrntul Dada; and though muck affected, he seemed to 
take a melancholy delight m showing the spot where the pile was 
■made, and that where his mistress ; tood to witness her daught er a 
•aerifiee* 

% When the beautiful but wicked Anunti&Baee, wife of Ttagobnh 
and mother of Bajerow. the ex-Paithwah, was at Dhar, envious, per- 
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was clear; and her countenance is described as having 
been to the last hour of her existence agreeable, and 
expressive of that goodness which marked every action 
of her life. She was very cheerful, and seldom in 
anger; but 3 when provoked by wickedness or crime. 


the most esteemed of her attendants trembled* to 
approach her. The mind of this extraordinary woman 
had been more cultivated than is usual with Hindus : 
she could read, and understood the Pur&nas, or sacred 
books, which were her favourite study. She is repre¬ 
sented as having been singularly quick and clear in the 
transaction of public business. Her husband was killed 
before she was twenty years of age, and to that misfor¬ 
tune were added the vice and insanity of her son. 
These afflictions made a strong impression on her mind. 
After her husband's death she never wore coloured 
clothes,']' nor any jewels except a small necklace ; and, 
indeed, remained, amid every temptation, unchanged in 
her habits or character. Flattery even appears to have 
been lost upon Abalya Baee. A Brahmin wrote a 
book in her praise, which she heard read with patience ; 
but, after observing " she was a weak sinful woman, 


Laps, of the fame of Ahalya Baee. she sent a female attendant to 
bring nn account of her looks. The woman is reported to have said 
on her return, “Abalya Baee has not beautiful features, but a 
« heavenly light la on her countenance .* 1 — u But nho is not handsome, 
yon mj ” was the only reply of her mistress, who felt consolation in 
this part of t he report. 

* Burumul Bad a, the venerable manager of Mhyslr, who was for 
many years one of her most favourite servant*!, assured mo that when 
ready in anp r } which wna of rare occurrence, her countenance struck 
terror into the rniuds of t he boldest. 

t She always rlr ^ l in plain white clothes, according to the usage 
cf Hindu widows, without t .eu an embroidered or coloured border. 
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deserving such fine encomiums,” she directed 
it to be thrown into the Nerbudda, and took no farther 
notice of the author.* The facts that have been stated 
of Ahalya Baee rest on grounds that admit of no seep- 
ticism/j" It is, however, an extraordinary picture:—a 
female without vanity, a bigot without intolerance;* a 
mind imbued with the deepest superstition, yet receiv¬ 
ing no impressions except what promoted the happiness 
of those under its influence; a being exercising, in the 
most active and able manner, despotic power, not mere¬ 
ly with sincere humility, but under the severest moral 
restraints that a strict conscience could impose on 
human action; and all this combined with the greatest 
indulgence for the weakness and faults of others. Such, 
at least, is the account which the natives of Malwa give 
of Ahalya Baee : with them her name is sainted, and 
she is styled an Avatar, or incarnation of the Divi¬ 
nity, In the most sober view that can be taken of her 
character, she certainly appears, within her limited 
sphere, to have been one of the purest and most exem¬ 
plary rulers that ever existed ; and she affords a strik- 


* This anecdote was relate to mo by Baraitiul Dad a, when Bitting 1 
on the terrace of her palace at Jlhysir, which overhauls the Ner- 
hudda, 

t Independently of the numerous and authentic source* frum 
which these facts arc drawn, my duty led to my making, in dut-nil, 
*ettlaments and agreement with fcho otmie eln^m ; and Lhu minute evi¬ 
dence I have obtained re^&r^ing the a&ts anti men ures of the iuler- 
nal administration of Ahalya Baee, places its veal character beyond 
all doubt. 

t Intolerance is not a defect of the Hindu reli'-d-m ; but Ahrdya 
Baee in represented to have gene farther, and to hav been peculiarly 
hiud and consider ate to such of her subjects a* di Hared from hrr 
in faith. 





ing example of the practical benefit a mind may re¬ 
ceive from performing worldly duties under a deep 
sense of responsibility to its Creator. 


The life of Ahalya Baee has been given at greater 
length than was contemplated; but it forms too proud 
an epoch in tho litfstory of the house of Holkar to bo 
slightly passed over. She left no heir to her fortune 
and power, and we now proceed to notice those destroy¬ 
ers, who came to ruin the fair prospects which her 
government had opened to the inhabitants of her 
dominions. 

For nearly two years after the death of Ahalya Baee, 
the territories of the Holkar family continued prosper¬ 
ous; but tlie death of Tukajoo was followed by con¬ 
tests which led to their desolation. This chief left two 
sons, Casee Row and Mulhar Row, by his wife; and 
two, Jeswunt Row and Etojee, by a mistress, Tlie 
pretensions of Casee Row were prior from birth, but he 
was weak in intellect and deformed in body, and quite 
unequal to the active duties of the government. This 
made his father and Ahalya Baee desire that he should 
remain at Mhysir; while Mulhar Row, a brave and 
aspiring youth, commanded the armies : in other words, 
that the latter should perform the duties of Tukajee, 
and Ills brother those of Ahalya Baee. The belief of 
such a plan being practicable, is a proof how easily the 
judgment may be blinded, by affection: a day's union 
was nob to be expected from the opposite character of 
the brothers; and from the moment of their father's 
death, the; plotted each other’s destruction. Mulhar 
Row bad pressed h h father, on the ground of his supe¬ 
rior fitness, to name him his sole successor; and, offended 
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.-compliance, had thrown himself on the 
protection of Nana Furnavese, who promised him assist¬ 
ance. The troops were also in his favour, and his 
prospect of attaining the sovereign power seemed cer¬ 
tain ; when Oasce Row, then at Mhysir, entreated 
Dowlet Row Suidia, or rather his minister, the notorious 
Sirjee Row Ghatkia, to support bis pretensions, This 
was promised, and on his arrival at Poona liis cause was 
openly espoused. To prevent, however, the escape of 
iiis brother and a protracted warfare, a reconciliation 
was sought and concluded; but on the night of tho day 
on which this was effected, and the ceremony of a 
sacred oath* had passed between them, the camp of 
Mulbar Row was surrounded by the disciplined batta¬ 
lions of Sind tin The former was apprised, at daybreak, 
of his danger, and immediately mounted his horse; 
but before any defensive arrangements could be made, 
he was killed by a ball which pierced his forehead. 
The price of this infamous act of treachery was the 
restoration of the bondrf* given by Madhajee Sindia 
to Ahalya Baee and Huirka Baee, and the payment 
of fifteen lacs of rupees,! Ulrich were in ready 

money, while the revenue of Amber, in the Deckan, 
was mortgaged for the remainder. 

* the oath taken on this occasion was that of Bel-bund a r, or 41 the 
pledge of tho Bel,” o m of the most sacred a Hind a can take. Tho 
Bel- tree w rendered holy by its leaves befog used in the Worship of 
Hahadevrv. When this oath it taken, some of its leaves are flUed 
with turmeric, and interchanged with solemn pledges by the parties* 

t I am assured of this fact by Jensons who, having been in tho 
Bor vice of tho Holkar family at the period, must have been informed 
°f ita correctness, 

t Tiiia latter mm was demanded as payment for powder and shot 
expended on the occasion. 




L 
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The whole* of Holtar’s troops, except a few followers 
ol Casee .Row, were dispersed, and their camp plun¬ 
dered. Among the fugitives was Jcswunt Row, who 
carried with him a few ol the household horse, and, 
according to report, .some of the family jewels. He 
sought protection at Nagpoor; but a belief of his 
possessing property, or a desire to conciliate the Poona 
Government and Sindia,f made Ragojee Bhonslah seize 
and confine him. He remained in prison six months, when 
he made his escape, hut was again taken: he, however, 
a second time eluded his guard, and arrived in Candeish, 
a year and a half after Mulhar Row was slain. He was 
accompanied, in this second flight, by a MahomedanJ 
soldier, and an active intelligent Hindu of the name of 
Bhuwanee Shnnkur.g When they reached Candeish 
Jeswunt Row went to the village of Goorgaum to see 
his tutor Chimua Bhow, who gave him a inare[| and 
three hundred rupees, advising him not to remain there, 
but to proceed towards Halwa. He went first to the 


* The army of Holkfir with Mulhar Row at Poona only amounted 
to three or four thousand men. 

f Both the ministers of the Pau&wah and Dowtet How Sindia 
adch ed strong letters to Ragojee Bhonslah on this afflmm. 

t This man s name was Shah Mahomed : we hear no more of him T 
and ho probably died soon, as Jeswunb How was not ungrateful to the 
few friends who aided him in adversity* 

$ film wanes Shuukur was, when he attached himself to Jcswaut 
How, a common writer to a party of ten horso, and rose to be Buck- 
shoe, or paymaster of his ^ whole array. He will bo noticed hereafter. 

|f i ho Tifuof of his mare was Luitka; she was of a ehesnufc colour, 
and became, though old and not handsome, a gn at favour!fcc, and wm 
oelebrafcd by Jt wunt How making her, on the Duascrah feast, his 
chiGf oh; t of Poojah, or worship, and calling her the origin of 
hio fortunes. 
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small fort of Kookernada, within six coss of Nundcrbar: 
and we may judge of his low and desperate condition 
at this period, from his having become for two or three 
months the associate of the Blieel chief who possessed 
the fastness to which he had fled.* From Kookernada, 
Jeswunt Row went first to Burwanee, and afterwards 
to Dhurmpooree, a town on the Nerbudda, belonging to 


the family of Fuar. the chief of which, Anund Row, 
when he received intelligence of his arrival, sent direc¬ 
tions for his being forwarded by the route of Handoo to 
Dliar; he also sent a dress and a palanquin to meet him, 


and directed that all his wants should be liberally sup¬ 
plied. These extended, at this low ebb of his fortune, 
even to clothes to cover himself and his few followers 
Jeswunt Row remained two or three months at Dhar t 
where several of the old adherents of his family joined 
his standard ; but they were, like himself, in a wretched 
state of poverty. Fortunately, at this period. Rung 
Row Ourekur, with a body of Pa tans and Piudarrics, 
made an attack on Anund Row.f The Fuar prince had 
actually commenced his retreat, and had abandoned two 
guns, when he was stopped by Jeswunt Row, who 
entreating him to stand his ground* promised that lie 
would still win the victory for him. Taking a slip of 
paper, he wrote a short note addressed to the leaders of 
the Pindarries with Ourekur, stating that u Jeswunt 
“ Plow Holk&r was with the Fuar, and desired them, as 


* It was about this period that lie must have learnt the lute of his 
brother Etojoo : who, flyin# from Poona at the same twv, had be¬ 
come the as mi ate of freebooters, and war token and trampled to 
death by an elephant in that city. 

t This attack was made at Kisowul, in & village sixteen mile** 
South-east of Dh&r. 
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' f adherents of his family, to withdraw. ? * The Pindar- 
ries .at first doubted the fact, but, when convinced of 
the truth by the messenger who carried it, they fell 
back and created a confusion, during which the guns 
were recovered. Jesvvunt Row, springing from Ins 
horse, seized a springe staff, and aided by some men, who 
were animated by his example, fired two or three rounds 
with good aim at the Afghans, who were again advancing 
to the attack; the consequence was their retreat from 
the field, and the precipitate flight of Ourekur. 

The gratitude of Atmrnl Row was commensurate with 
the service that had been rendered him ; but Jeswunt 
Row asked nothing but a promise to give him refuge 
when in extreme distress. His having fled to Dhar was 
no sooner known than Sintlia threatened Anund Row 
with his highest displeasure, if he wero not seized or 
expelled; and it is related, that the generosity of Jes- 
want Row would not permit him to be the ruin of his 
protector, which seemed certain if he protracted his stay, 
lie solicited, and obtained, a small aid in money; and 
having received, besides ten thousand rupees, a present of 
seven horses, he left Dhar with this number of mounted 
followers and seven more belonging to Shamrow Madik,a 
Mahratta who had attached himself to his fortunes. To 
this train he added about one hundred and twenty ragged 
half-armed foot, composed of his adherents, who had been 
plundered at Poona of their horses and property. The first 
enterprise ho attempted with this party was against one 
hundred of Casee Row's household troops at Debalpoor* 




* Debnlpoor is a town belonging to the Hoikar family, situated 
about four mi lea from the right bank of the Chimbul. Tim Chevalier 
Dudom&ie. who had been encamped at it with the brigade he command- 
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by a rapid movement he completely surprised* * and 
not only obtained some good horses by this success* but 
also a seasonable supply of money* which he extorted 
from the helpless inhabitants of the town. This enter¬ 


prise may be deemed the commencement of the preda¬ 
tory career, which lie appears, from the moment he re¬ 
turned to Malwa, to have considered the only means of 
preserving his own power, or rescuing the possessions of 
his family from Dowlet Kow Sindia, in whose hands 
Casee Row was at this time a mere instrument. Jes- 
want Row wo not, however, inattentive to the feelings 
&nd pride of that family, of which he was an illegitimate 
branch, and he knew too well the strength he might gain 
or lose by consulting or neglecting the prejudices of the 
adherents and subjects of the house of TIolkar, to ven¬ 
ture on a direct usurpation of the chief authority ; but, 
under the pretext of Casee Row's complete incapacity, 
from natural defects, mental and corporeal, he proclaimed 
his allegiance to Kundee Row, the infant son of Mulhar 
Row, # by having a Persian seal engraved, before he left 
Dhar, with the inscription Jcswunt Row,t the sub¬ 
ordinate of Sevaee Kundee Row, ” and under this de¬ 
signation he began to collect an army, into which all 
classes, Pindamcs, Bheels, Afghans, Malirattas, and Raj¬ 
poots, were indiscriminately admitted. Ho had gone 
from Debalpoor to Jowrah, and thence to Mahidpoor ; 


ed ill the service of Casee Row, marched for Indoro, leaving the 
Ragah horae for the protection of Debalpoor. 

* This child was bora some months »£bee the death of his father, 
f This Persian .seal was u Je swunt Row Fed woe Bevaea Kundee 
Row. 31 On irirf Mahratta one \rm engraved—“ At the feet of the 
husband of Mahalia, (i. o Kundee Row* the deity of Jejnory,) tbo 
" sou of Mulhar Bow Kundee Row. ’ 




mm*, 



but the manager of the former* desired to seize him, and 
the officer in charge of the latter refused him the slight¬ 
est assistance. He then inarched East towards Sarung- 
poor; and Vizier Hussein, a Seid of that town, who had 
been before in the service of the Holkar family, was the 
first man of respectability in Hahva who joined him. 
This leader added to the weight of his name, and the 
services of forty or fifty horse and two or three hundred 
foot, a present of five thousand 'rupees; and it was by 
his advice that Jeswuut Row made an overture to Ameer 
Khan, then encamped at Bhopal with fifteen hundred 
foot. The Maliomedan leader, having accepted the invi¬ 
tation, marched immediately to Shujalmlpoor; and the 
first meeting of those two chiefs, since so celebrated in 
the annals of predatory warfare, took place at liana- 
gunje. The terms of their union were soon settled. 
Ameer Khan gave an engagement never to desert the 
fortunes of Jeswunt Row, and received a written pro¬ 
mise to share equally in all future plunder and conquest. 
There could be little trouble in making an agreement be¬ 
tween men whose fortunes were at the moment alike 
desperate, and neither of whom were restrained by any 
scruples, as to its future performance, likely to obstruct 
the promotion of their personal interests. Their joint 
career commenced by a demand of contribution from the 
Aumil of Shujahalpoor; and that officer, who had a few 

* Gungaram Rottarce, a Banyan, was at this time managt..- of 
Jowroh. He was an aide man ; and Jeswunt Row, when he came to 
power, after making hi.< conduct on this occasion a pretence for <xaet- 
ag money, employed him in high situations, Hs was for nine or ten 
years manager of Itumpoora and Bompeora, and several other districts. 

- j.;uee Bam, the son of Gaagaram Kottaree, is still in the service of 
the Ilolkar family 
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days before insulted Jeswunt Row with an offer of two 
hundred rupees, was now compelled to pay seven thou¬ 
sand to purchase his absence, and that of his new ally. 
After marching from Shujahalpoor, Jeswunt Row plun¬ 
dered some merchants, whose property, consisting of 
clothes to the amount of forty thousand rupees, furnished 
his new levies with pay, and brought thousands of re¬ 
cruits to his standard. 

His next exploit was to pillage some towns and dis¬ 
tricts belonging to Dowlet Row Sindia, on the Nerbudda. 
From Hitidia, which he sacked, he marched to the village 
of Kusrawud, opposite Hundley sir, where ho had an ac¬ 
tion with a strong detachment of the Campon, or brigade, 
of the Chevalier Dudernaic (then in the service of Cased 
Row), which had been sent from that officer s head-quar¬ 
ters at Indore to attack him. Jeswunt Row was victo¬ 
rious, after a severe contest; the detachment was destroy¬ 
ed, and eight standards and four guns, which fell into 
the hands of the conqueror, greatly increased both his 
means and reputation. He marched immediately to 
Mhysiir; but he was soon driven thence, and lied to But- 
wass, where he took seven guns, which he repaired and 
carried along with him to Burgondah,* with the inten¬ 
tion of inviting to his standard the troops of Casee Row, 
then assembled at Indore. The latter, who were disgust¬ 
ed with acting for a prince whose power was merely 
nominal, saw, in the enterprising and daring spirit of 
Jeswunt Sow, a chief better calculated to preserve the 
family they adhered to, from the unprincipled ambition 

* The village of Burgondah is six mile! $onth weifc of the canton¬ 
ment at Mhow, and nineteen., in nearly the same direction, from Indore. 
It is in the road from the latter to Mhysir by the Jaum Ghaut. 
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of Sindia. The consequence of this feeling was, that the 
Chevalier Dudernaic with his battalions, and Nujeeb 
Khan, who was attached to them with eight hundred 
horse, joined Jeswunt Row, and before the year was com¬ 
pleted, the fugitive, who had fled from Poona unattended, 
was at the head of a considerable army, and obeyed as the 
guardian of the interests of their young prince by the 
inhabitants of all the Holkar territories in Central India. 

Jeswunt Row, after settling with the disciplined bri¬ 
gades, proceeded to Mhysir, where great pains were taken 
to discover the treasures of Ahalya Baee, and a consi¬ 
derable amount both of money and jewels is reported to 
have come into his hands. Thus far is certain : he im¬ 
mediately commenced issues of pay, and published his 
intention of establishing order and regularity in his 
army* and government. Alter remaining about three 


* Jeswunt Row IioLkar, on this occasion, divided liis horse into 
three classes. To the first-sized horses he gave fivo huudred rupees 
per annum; to tho second, three hundred ; and to the third, two 
hundred and fifty. Officers had higher allowances; twenty days 
pay only was given each month, and the arrears settled every year. 
In all these arrangements there was a remarkable distinction be¬ 
tween the Mahomedans and Hindus. Tho former had the pay above 
stated, while the latter had only for first horses four hundred, for 
the second two hundred, and for the third ono hundred and fifty. 
I have asked the reason of this distinction ; some referred it to the 
influence of Amec r Khan and the Mahomcdan Sirdars ; others to tho 
Patans and their horses being stronger and requiring more food ; 
others to the Mahrattas having more latitude for plundor. But the 
real cause appears to have been a desire to accommodate the loose 
habits of his Muhr-.tta followers, who had a greater number of ponies, 
upon which their women children, and servants rode, registered in 
their parlies, and whose Sherah, or average pay, though nominally 
lower, became, from the indulgence that was extended to them on 
all such points, actually higher. 





«***r*. 
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Months at Mliysir, Jeswunt Row returned to his canton¬ 
ment at Burgondah, where he was detained longer than 
he had proposed, by the bursting of a musquet, which 
he was firing at a mark: from which accident he lost the 


sight of one of his eyes. Ho bestowed at this time the 
title of Nabob upon his associate Ameer Khan, to whom 
be gave a magnificent present* on the occlusion; and the 
Patan chief flattered his vanity by styling himself on 
bis seal ** Fedwee, or the devoted servant, of Jcswunt 
u Row Holkar” The new Nabob was detached with a 
strong corps, in an Eastern direction, to plunder and 
levy contributions. The Rajas of Dewass were com¬ 
pelled to pay one lac of rupees, and a large sum was 
also exacted from Aggur, which was afterwards plun¬ 
dered. Ameer Khan next marched to Bersiah, Seronje, 
and Saugor, laying waste the country as he went, parti¬ 
cularly at the latter place, where his army acquired an 
enormous booty. Saugo”, which then belonged to the 
Paishwah, after being defended for several days by 
Veuaick Row, was at last taken by storm; and it is 
stated, in an account given by one'f who was then in the 
service of Ameer Khan, that a scene of promiscuous and 
unrestrained pillage continued for the whole period 
(almost a month) that the army remained near this un¬ 
fortunate city. We learn from the same authority, that 
Saugor had been set on lire the day of the storm, and 
the flames continued to rage in one quarter or another 
of the town throughout the whole period. Only about 
four oi five hundred of the garrison and inhabitants 


* Au elephant, horse, rich dress, and jewels. 

f Khealee Rain, the nephew of Himinut Race, who was with his 
father and brothers in the service of Aincer Khan. 






were killed, bub all were ruined; for no property was 
spared, and the last days were employed in dragging 
the tanks and wells, to obtain what had been cast into 
them for the purpose of temporary concealment. Ameer 
Khan is represented to have made repeated efforts to 
stop the excesses of hi3 troops, which were attended 
with great loss of reputation as well as of property to 
hirnself; but he was the mere leader of a rabble who 
despised his orders, and nothing could exceed the in¬ 
subordination and insolence of the Patans, of whom the 
army almost wholly consisted. When their commander 
attempted to stop them, they derided him with his for¬ 
mer low condition, asking him if he had forgotten who 
made him a great man, and warning him to beware how 
he provoked a resentment which would reduce him in 
a moment to his original insignificance. He supported 
their insolence, according to the narrator of these facts, 
with a patience little honourable to his character, using 
no means but the ineffectual one of soothing entreaties 
to recall them to their duty. Every species of insult 
and torture was inflicted upon the male and female in¬ 
habitants of Saugor. The Afghan soldiers, when they 
caught a Brahmin or Hindu of high caste, used to feel 
his head, and examine the skin with great care, to dis¬ 
cover by its softness and delicacy, whether he had been 
leading a luxurious life or one of labour, and, according 
to the result of this inspection, they liberated their 
prisoner, or proceeded to extremities with him. 

The consequences of the transactions at »Saugor were 
such as might have been expected. The army of Ameer 
Khan, which was before disorderly, became wholly un¬ 
manageable. Those who had acquired booty, had no 
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thoughts but how to preserve it; while others, who had 
been less fortunate, were clamorous and discontented. 
Venaick Row had applied to the Raja of Nagpoor; and 
Reni Singh, # one of the favourite leaders of that prince, 
being sent to his aid, made such rapid marches, that 
Ameer Khan did not hear of his approach till ho was 
within a few miles of Saugor. He instantly mounted 
his horse, and directed his army to attend him. Two 
or threo thousand men listened to his orders, but the 
remainder either openly disobeyed them, on the plea of 
not having received pay, or evaded immediate compli¬ 
ance by promising to follow as soon as they were ready; 
and several of the principal Afghansf who had enriched 
themselves with plunder, the inomeut their chief was 
out of camp, actually marched in an opposite direc¬ 
tion to Rathgurh, a fort about twenty-five miles dis¬ 
tant, belonging to the Nabob of Bhopal. Their base 
example was followed by many. Ameer Khan, not 
aware of this defection, continued to advance with a 


small body of troops, relying on the support of the re¬ 
mainder. He made an attack upon the Nagpoor force, 
in which he was thrown from his horse, and, though he 
was soon remounted, on * * of his officers, who saw him 
fall, giving up all for lost, galloped back to the lines 
near Saugor. All hurried to enquire what had occurred, 
and what Ameer Khan was doing. He was too much 
alarmed to answer, and could only motion with both his 


* This chief was afterwards slain at Gawilgurh, when that fortress 
"'as taken by tho present Duke of Wellington in 1803 . He fell during 
fcho storm, and left the character of a bravo soldier. 

t The names of tho leaders who ac ted in this disgraceful manner 

*ere, Akber Khan, Ilimniut Khan, Dorab Shah, and Nadir Khan. 
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hands,* to pack up and be off. This signal was well 
obeyed : in a few minutes the camp was standing (Ba¬ 
zars and all) without one inhabitant, in which state 
Ameer Khan found it when he returned, half an hour 
before dark, after an indecisive action, which it was his 
iutention to have renewed next day. His astonishment 
cannot be despribed; but, unacquainted with any thing 
except the direction in which his army had fled, ho could 
not venture, with the few that remained, to pass the night 
so near an enemy, who must soon have information of 
what had occurred. Ho therefore directed his camp, with 
all it contained, to be set on fire, and proceeded towards 
Rathgurh, where he not only found the fugitives, but 
also his brother Kurreem u l)een, who had been sent by 
Je3W>unt Row with a strong reinforcement to his support. 
The mutual reproaches of the different parties were 
silenced for three or four days by their deplorable condi¬ 
tion : Ameer Khan himself had neither a tent to shelter 
him, nor a suit of clothes besides those he wore. A 
small present from the governorf of Rathgurh, and the 
plunder of its principal banker.^ relieved their wants for 

* Khealee Ram states ia bis account, that he was the first person 
who interrogated this alarmed fugitive, but could only obtain in an¬ 
swer the described signal for flight. 

f Mahomed Khan, son of Mooreed Mahomed Khan, was at this time 
governor of Rathgurh. He made his unwelcome guests a present of 
five thousand rupees. 

X Mobun Lai, the nephew of Dal Chund, a Soucar of reputation. 
concoalcd at Rathgurh, was discovered by Ameer Khan, and demanded 
of the governor, who gave him up. He promised to pay five thousand 
rupoea, and was given over to Khealee Ram to realize the money. 
After paying about one thousand he begged to go into his house to 
bring the rest, and contrived to make his csoape by a window in the 
roof. This produced rage and alarm in the person who had charge of 
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moment; and Kurreem u Deon, after upbraiding his 
brother for mismanaging the expedition which Jeswunt 
Row Holkar had confided to him, proposed that he 
should in part indemnify his late losses, by forcing the 
commanders who had deserted him to refund part of the 
booty which had occasioned their misconduct. Ameer 
Khan agreed to make the demand; but the Afghan 
chiefs, enraged at the proposal, forsook the camp on the 
following day. Kurreem u Decu having resolved that 
they should not so easily escape, pursued them with his 
own detachment, and, coming up with them at the villago 
of Kuroaee, completely surrounded them. For three 
days nothing decisive occurred. On the fourth morning, 
their camp was attacked, and after a short contest they 
were defeated, and fled in every direction. Akber Khan, 
the principal of the malcontents, was slain, and his head, 
together with the whole plunder retaken, was sent to 
Ameer Khan. Kurreem u Deen gave, in the manner in 
which he performed this service with a corps almost en¬ 
tirely composed of Pindarries, a very useful lesson to 
his elder brother, of the advantage of enforcing obedi¬ 
ence ;—but this young chief was every way superior to 
Ameer Khan, and the favour and confidence with which 
Jeswunt Row treated him, are proofs of tho latter’s 
sagacity. He did not, however, live long to enjoy tho 
high character he had acquired. Ho was killed iu 
attacking Shujahalpoor, and by his death, and the 
pillage of that place, which was completely sacked, 
Jeswunt Row was enraged even more than he had been 


uu, who, not finding’ him, proceeded to his Doocan, or shop, which 
nee his own expression) won swept, and by this mean* Ameer Khan 
obtained full forty thousand rupees. 
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the conduct of Ameer Khan at Saugor; and, 
information that he cherished intentions 
hostile to his government, he sent Sham row Madik with 
a strong corps to seize him. Ameer Khan, alarmed at 
this proceeding, sent ono of his most confidential officers* 
to Indore, charged with professions of obedience and 
attachment;.but Jeswunt Row demanded, as a proof of 
his sincerity, that lie should come alone to his camp. 
Ameer Khan, in whose character art predominated, and 
who always strove to gain hi ends by pliancy rather 
than firmness, did not hesitate to comply with tlio re¬ 
quest. He went with only one hundred horse to the 
camp of Shamrow, whom he accompanied to Indore, and 
immediately waited on Jeswunt Row, before whom he 
laid his sword and shield, with this observation, “ You 
“have listened to calumniators: I present you with my 
“ arms, which never can be used but in your service/’ 
These concessions did not immediately appease the an¬ 
ger, or allay the jealousy, of the Mahratta chief; but 
Ameer Khan, resolving to obtain his confidence, went 
one morning to see him without a single attendant, and 
presenting his dagger said, “ You had better, if your 
" doubts still continue, end them hy taking my life. I 
" shall bo satisfied, if you are convinced it is for the 
<c good of your state.” Jeswunt Row immediately em¬ 
braced him, declaring he was ashamed of ever having 
suspected for a moment so good and so attached a friend. 

All these events succeeded each other so quickly, that 
before Dowlet Row Sindia could collect an army to pro¬ 
tect his possessions in Malwa, they were half-ruined. 


* Himraut Row. 
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htcdepose that province had enjoyed for more than 
thirty years, had left its inhabitants ill prepared for the 
storm which now burst over them; the spirit of rapine 
was let loose, and acts of treachery and violence gene¬ 
rated each other so rapidly, that within a few months 
every district was a prey to anarchy and oppression. 
The approach of Sindia obliged Holkar to collect his 
troops, now amounting to between sixty and seventy 
thousand.* ** The first small detachments sent by Sindia 
into Maiwa were defeated, but Jeswunt Row sustained 
a* serious reverse at Sutwass, whence he retired upon In¬ 
dore. After haltiug there a few days, he marched to 
Sarungpoor, where he was joined by Ameer Khan. Al¬ 
though it was the height of the rains, they determined 
to attack a division of Sindia’s army, consisting of a 
corps of eight battalions, and above twenty guns, at 
Oojein. Skirmishing commenced the day they arrived 
near that city, but it was eight days before a decisive 
action took place. This was hard fought, and only won 
by the courage and talent of Jeswunt Row, who, while 
ho gave orders for a desperate charge on the enemy’s 
front, directed Ameer Khan with a large body of horse, 
to turn their flank unseen under cover of a deep water¬ 
course; and these troops coming from the circuit they 
had made in the direction of Oojein, which protected 
the rear of Sindia’s brigades, were at first view hailed 
as friends, and had charged before the mistake was dis- 


* The details already given will shew how Jeswur.t Row’s army 
composed : among others many Pindarries had joined his stand 
*rd : but with the exception of the parties of Kaudur Buksh, Tukoo, 

**nd Sahib Kh&n, almost all tho chiefs of that clu^s of plunderers 
attached themselves to Sindia when he moved towards Maiwa. 
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covered. Never was defeat more complete; the 
lious are represented to have been completely annihilat¬ 
ed. We receive a strong impression of the order Jes- 
wuntRow had established, and the vigour of his character, 
from the fact that Oojein was not plundered after this 
success; but he reserved it from his troops to exact a 
heavy contribution himself from its wealthy inhabitants, 
who were fjued in proportion to their real or supposed 
wealth. It is a curious coincidence, that, on this occa¬ 
sion, nearly the same mode of extortion was pursued 
by Jeswunt Row as had been adopted by that great 
prototype of plunderers, Nadir Shah, at Delhi; and, in 
both cases, many of the base and sordid citizens rented 
from the conqueror the right of exacting, from tho 
different wards* of the city, whatever they could obtain 
in money or goods. 

This defeat of Sindia’s battalions and capture of his 
capital were soon cruelly revenged. After the rains 
were over, Sindia detached Sirjee Row Gbatkia with a 
strong corps to attack Indore. Holkar hastened from 
Oojein to its relief. He appears on this occasion to have 
underrated his enemy; for, though there is reason to 
believe the Chevalier Dudernaic would not have obeyed 
his orders, there can be no doubt that the officer who 
had conquered for him at Oojein, and was then at Jowrah 
with all his brigade, would have attended his summons; 
but Jeswunt Row, thinking his light troops sufficient 
for the service, carried only a division of infantry, in 
which there was not one European officer. He, however, 


* Mahal, or ward of au Indian town, is regulated, with a view to 
ita police, in a manner very similar to what it is in Europe. 
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with him all the guns he had taken at Oojein, 
which amounted to nearly three hundred. 

Jeswunt Row reached Indore some days before Ghat- 
kia. The latter encamped near Beejulpoor, a village 
three miles South of the city, close to which Jeswunt 
Row had taken post. For nine or ten days there 
was a continued skirmishing and cannonading between 
the armies, when Jeswunt Row determined on an 
attack, and for this purpose directed Ameer Khan 
and Bhuwanee Shunkur (already Buckshee, or pay¬ 
master of the army) to move at night, and instructed 
them to make a circuit with toil or twelve thousaud 
men, so as to gain, in the early part of the ensuing 
day, the high ground in the enemy ■ rear, when 
a gun was to be the signal for a simultaneous ohaigc. 
This arrangement had the fate of many similar ones 
hi better-ordered armies. Before the troops detached 
to fall upon the rear arrived, the insolence of Ghat kins 
Pindarries provoked a retaliation on the part ot Jeswunt 
Row’s Maliomedan horse ; the Pindarries fled, and Ghat- 
kia’s Mali rat tas, who came to their support, followed 
their example; the panic spread, and part ol Sindias 
infantry had actually abandoned their guns, and thrown 
down their arms, when Jeswunt Row, whose efforts to 
Restrain this attack wore not effectual, lost a victory by 
not prosecuting bis success. He remained for a moment 
Undoculod; and before lie saw his error, the infantry of 
kindia recovering from its alarm, and observing only two 
0r three hundred horse, rallied and repulsed them. Jes- 
^unt Row made repeated attempts, but in vain, to 
Hi row them again into confusion. About this period 
Ameer Kliau and Bhuwanee Shunkur reached their des* 



tination; but, instead of a signal gun and a combined 
attack, they found Jeswunt half defeated, and the day 
far advanced. The action was in favour of Sindias 
troops, and many parties of Holkar’s took shelter in the 
town; while, at the same critical moment, some leaders* 
gave orders to load their cattle. This completed the 
impression of defeat among the followers of Jeswunt 
Row, who, before it was dark, commenced their flight. 
The Pindarries, who always watch this part of an 
army, were instantly among the baggage, and the con¬ 
fusion soon became irretrievable. Jeswunt Row, seeing 
that all was lost, fled with his horse and a few infantry 
to Jaum, leaving his guns, camp, and capital to the 
enemy. 

The loss of the battle of Indore lias been variously 
ascribed —to the bad conduct of the infantry ; to the 
treachery of the artillery, which had been recruited 
from Sindias broken corps at Oojein; and to Ameer 
Khan, who, after his horse was killed, is accused of 
having set a bad example, by seeking the shelter of some 
trees; but though enough has been said to account for 
defeat, it may be added, that the confusion was, from the 
first, greatly increased by the vicinity of the capital, 
and" Jeswunt Row was blamed by all for selecting so 
disadvantageous a military position. 

The atrocities of Sirjee Row Ghatkia at Indore have 
V>een before noticed: they fur exceed those perpetrated 
by the army of Ameer Khan at Saugor. There was also 
this difference :— the Mahomedan chief, although defi- 


* Dhorma Kower and Efurnath Dadn, two favourites of Jeswunt 
Row. aro accuBtxl of Laving first given thia imprudent order for 
marching. 
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authority, and perhaps energy, at least evinced 
an inclination to put a stop to the outrages of his law¬ 
less adherents; while Sirjee Row is stated by all to have 
enjoyed the scene, and to have encouraged the Pindarries 
to acts of atrocity novel even to that barbarous race. 
There is no reason to suspect exaggeration in the state¬ 
ments, which represent the wells within the limits of 
Indore as filled by bodies of unfortunate females, who 
by a voluntary death escaped the disgrace and cruelty 
to which they were for more than fifteen days exposed. 
The slaughter or flight of almost every inhabitant, and 
the demolition of every house, alom* terminated this 
scene of plunder, massacre, and destruction. Between 
four and live thousand persons are said to have perished, 
and the remainder who tied saved no property. 

While his enemies glutted themselves with the plun¬ 
der of his capital, Jeswunt Row remained shut up at 
Jaum, a strong position on tho verge of the Vindhya 
range, defended by a fortress; but as the Pindarries 
came every day to within a mile or two of his camp, 
his supplies began to fail, and the army, without food 
or pay, were with difficulty kept together from day to 
day by the earnest exhortations of their leader, who 
promised that means should be early devised to improve 
their condition. The extremity to which he was at 
this moment reduced, may be conjectured from the 
measure to which he resorted. He obtained from his 
chiefs a promise of stilling the clamours of the*r follow¬ 
er lor eight days (the time ho required), on his giving 
to each horseman a piece of gold bullion to the value of 
ve rupees, which was obtained from breaking up all 
10 ornaments, even to the female trinkets, found in the 
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treasury of Ahalya Baee. After this he sent the little 
baggage he possessed to Mhysir; and with only men and 
horses, making a rapid march of seventy-eight miles in 
one day to the wealthy town of Rutlam, ho completely 
plundered it. He told his followers when he reached 
Rutlam, that he had fulfilled his promise, and that they 
were at liberty to help themselves. This feast (for it 
was literally shell to his hungry soldiers) lasted thirteen 
days, during which man and animal fed to surfeit. He 
marched back to Mhysir with an army loaded as heavily 
with booty as their horses could bear; and on his arrival 
there, he plainly informed his adherents, that his means 
of giving them regular pay were at an end, but that he 
was ready to lead those who were willing to follow his 
fortunes to plunder.* This promise, wo are assured, 
was received by all ranks with delight. 

Dowlet Row Sindia, finding that ho could not promote 
his interests by associating them with the cause of Casee 
Row, desired that prince to leave his camp and proceed 
to Mhysir, where he arrived two days after Jeswunt 
Row’.^ return, by whom he was kindly and honourably 
treated, but admitted to no participation, either nominal 
or real, in the administration of affairs. When Casee 
Row was one day boasting-f- of his influence in the coun- 


* This fact prows that ho had expended whatever supply of money 
(which is said not to have exceeded twenty or thirty lacs of rupe< j :) 
ho found iu the treasury of Alialya Baee ; for ho gave up at this 
period all those arrangements he had made for giving his army 
regular pay, whon that first came into his possession, and now public¬ 
ly proclaimed himself without any resource but plunder. 

f I heard this ancedoto from a very respectable person, who was 
present whon the conversation occurred; and have since had it con¬ 
firmed by others. 
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i of Dowlet Row Sindia, he proposed to Jeswunt Row 
to effect a reconciliation between him and that prince. 
“ Hold your tongue, 1 ” said the former with impatience: 
“ Had God, in mercy to the house of Holkar, ordained 
" you to be a female, you would have benefited another 
ct family by bearing children ; but you have the name of 
“ a man, and have been, in consequence, the ruin of your 
“ own.” 

Sindia had done more than desire Casee Row to go to 
Mhysir. He had some time before offered to release the 
son of Mulhar Row, and with him all the Holkar pos¬ 
sessions, if Jeswunt Row would cease from farther devas¬ 
tation of his provinces; but the latter, although lie bad 
originally made no other demand than what Dowlet 
Row was now willing to concede, had already gone too 
far as a freebooter to be able to stop with safety. We 
must refer to this feeling his insisting upon cessions of 
some territories which had not been in possession of the 


Holkar family since the days of the first Mulhar Row. 
On this being refused, he prepared to carry on the war 
on a more extended scale. He sent Futtih Singh Mania, 
accompanied by two chiefs of the Pa tan tribe of Bun- 
gush, to plunder the territories of Sindia and the Paisli- 
wah in the Deekan; while he himself marched to the 
Northward, levying heavy fines as lie went along on all 
the principal towns.* He also, at the commencement of 
this expedition, obliged Zalim Singh of Kotah (to which 
city he marched) to pay him seven lacs of rupees to 
save his country from desolation. Jeswunt Row was 
joined a t this period bv all his infantry brigades, in 


Nolye, Katelirode, and Mundiseor, with all their dependent vil- 
£es, had to pay large sums for exemption from destruction 







family of 

however, a considerable change had taken place. 
The Chevalier Dudernaic, who had either taken alarm 
for his personal safety, or entered into a correspondence 
with his countrymen in the service of Sindia, kept aloof 
at Rampoora* Jeswunt Row sent Shamrow Madik, to 
give him assurance of good treatment. The latter, 
finding lie could not persuade Dudernaic. prevailed upon 
Ins corps, by a promise of paying their arrears, to leave 
that officer,t and join his army which had now arrived 
at Jawud: whence all the infantry, except one battalion 
with its four guns, were detached to Mhysir, while the 
horse commenced plundering the districts of Rajpootana 
under Jeswunt Row, who had proceeded as far North as 
Tonk, when the arrival of a corps, which Sindia had 
detached in pursuit, made him move in a Westerly 
direction. He was likewise induced, by reports of the 
riches of Nath Dora in Mewar, to make rapid marches, 

Rrjnpoora on the Chumlral, and the territory near it, had been 
granted to Dudernaic, as Jaidad, or temporary assignment for the 
payment of his troops. 

t Dudernaic, though he resided himself at Rampoora, kept his 
family and property under the protection of Zalim Singh. When he 
found his men seduced from their obedience by Shamrow Madik be 
wont with t wo hundred horse to Kotah, and surrounding the house 
in which Shamrow dwelt, entered it himself, and threatened to put 
him to death. Zalim Singh, aware of the bad consequences to him¬ 
self if a favourite chief of Jeswunt Row suffered injury within hi» 
territories, hastened to the house, where he found the parties in vio¬ 
lent alt rcation. It terminated by his separating them and putting 
restraint on Dudernaic. Jeswunt Row demanded he should U given 
up, but this Zalim Singh refused to comply with; the act, he said, 
would stain his name with infamy. A small sum was paid to obtain 
Jeswunt Rows permission for his French commandant to depart ; 
and the Chevalier proceeded to Hindustan with all his property i 
escorted by a party from the Regont of Kotah. 
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opes of relieving the wants of his array, by plunder¬ 
ing tho treasures and jewels with which the liberal 
piety of Hindus had ornamented its shrines. The Mali- 
ratta soldiers had soraetimos shewn a regard to religious 
feelings, even when opposed to their interests; but Jes- 
wunt Row derided the scruples of his countrymen on 
such points. The idol Nathjee had been carried away 
on his approach, with his jewels to the amount of four 
or five lacs of rupees; and it was probably from their 
having thus effected their escape, that he assumed a tone 
of moderation; for two years afterwards he plundered 
the same sacred shrine, and jestiugly called the booty he 
seized, the holy present* of a di vine being, who conde¬ 
scended to favour him. Such sacrilegious wit endeared 
him to the Patans, who predominated in his army, and 
whom he always particularly courted: but the Hindus 
of his army were shocked, and some of them still 
believe that his insanity had commenced before he com¬ 
mitted this crime—while others refer the miserable close 
of his life to the offence he gave by its perpetration to 
a principal divinity. 

After ravaging a great part of Mowar, Jeswunt Row 
retired to R&mpoora on the Chumbul; and while his 
army remained in that quarter, ho is believed to have 
discovered considerable treasures which had beeu con¬ 
cealed in tho neighbouring fort of Ilinglaisgurh. He 
proceeded from Rainpoora to Amjherra, which be plun¬ 
dered and burnt, being provoked by the spirited but 
ineffectual resistance of its Raja. He next passed the 
Nerbudda, and fell upon Sindia’s districts in Neraaur, 


The term used is Purshod. which demotes fool from a divinity. 
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ho laid completely waste. Cundwa, at that 
time an opulent town, was reduced to ashes, and heavy 
contributions were levied oe Berharnpoor, where he was 
joined by his infantry, with which and a few horse he 
proceeded to collect money in Candeish, while Ameer 
Khan and other chiefs were detached in various direc¬ 
tions, to support their followers by plundering* the 
dominions of the Paishwah and the Nizam. 

It would be useless to dwell on the scenes of pillage 
and cruelty which marked the progress of Jeswunt 
Row’s army to Poona. The alarm caused by his advance 
towards that capital led Dowlet Row Sindia to detach a 
force to the support of tho Paishwah. A partial affair 
took place as this corps passed Jeswunt Row’s army, in 
which Ameer Khan gainod an advantage over two of 
Sindia’s regular battalions; but the latter proceeded 
without farther molestation to their place of destina¬ 
tion. 

The battle which was fought near Poona on the twenty- 




v Heavy contributions were levied on MalHgaum, Toka. Kygaum, 
Para, Sunjun, and Janlnah ; and many other towns near these were 
plundered. Amber, of which Sindia had held possession since the death 
of Mulhnr How, surrendered, after three days' opposition, to Ameer 
Khan, and that chief is stated to have been very anxious to save it 
from pillage ; but his utmost efforts were unavailing. From thence, 
ho moved to Vinohoor; with tho Jaligcerdar of which ho fought an 
action, that terminated in the complete rout of the latter, aud tho 
consequent plunder and destruction of the town by the Patous, Amter 
Khan after thc-so exploits join «1 want How at Fultimha, which ho 
expressed an anxious desire to plunder : and though Jeswunt Row is 
stated to hav shewn some rel ict vnee to allow this sacred place to be 
injured, ho at la*t gave his conaeut to a contribution of fifteen 
thousand rupees bring levied: and treble that sum was extorted 
from the inhabitants. 



«w«sr*. 
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between the army of Jeswunt Row 


aiul the combined troops of Bajcrow and Sindia, has 
already been noticed. Jeswunt Row, after drawing out 
his army opposite to his enemies, with the cavalry in 
the rear and flanks of the infantry, dismounted, and 
stood upon an eminence, that ho might have a clear view 
of the whole action. According to the statement ot 


some of his conGdential ofiicers, he cherished hopes, 
even at this moment, of bringing matters to an amicable 
adjustment with the Paishwah; but these, it really* 
entertained, were soon dissipated. His enemies com¬ 
menced the action, and were successful in forcing a body 
of his horse to retreat. Jeswunt Row, the instant he 


* Whatever might have been, the professions of Jrswuafc How, 
there were too strong feelings of hatred between them for him 
seriously to havo anticipated Bajerow’s consent to any union, except 
in the last extremity. Etojoo, tho brother of Jeswunt Ilow. had tied, 
at tho same time he did, from Poona. His nece^dtios had compelled 
him to adopt, th • life of a common plunderer. He was taken, and 
trampled to death by an elephant. It was true, ho lmd committed a 
crime that mcriUti death ; but ho was the sou of Tukajco Holkar, 
ami amougr*t the Mahrattas it was doomed an outrage to exocnto 
him like a common mrlofaofcor. This act of Bajerov. and the con¬ 
finement of Kundee How, were always pleaded by Jeswunt Bow ns 
bus excuse for the life of violence and crime hi* sul* pieutly led, and 
in which ho had gone so far. that ho could neither forgive, nor hope 
to be forgiven. Besides this, tho horde of plunderers lie lmd collected 
impelled him forward. He had no regular resources to pay them, 
and they were to be fed from d$y to day by the plunder of the 
country in which they acted. Jeswunt Bow had, with no greater sin 
cerity than ho professed attachment to I; ijerow. courted the ami¬ 
cable intorposition of the British <.'ovornment: but authentic docu¬ 
ments prove that from the commencement of his career he was 
hostile to its policy, from a knowledge that it. was directed to tho 
•^oppression of that predatory system, upon which his existence and 
the attachment of his followers depended. 
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^•^dbserved this retrograde movement, sprang upon his 
horse, and addressing a small party of his men, advised 
all who did not intend to die or conquer, to save them¬ 
selves, and return to their wives and children. “ As 
" for me (he exclaimed), I have no intention of surviv- 
“ ing this day; if I do not gain the victory, where can 
I fly ? ” This proclamation of his resolution was well 
seconded by his actions. He hastened to his regular 
infantry, which, commanded by an English* officer, were 
continuing the fight, and, having met his flying horse, 
by his reproaches and example ho succeeded in rallying 
them. The panic now ceased, and a complete victory 
was the reward of his efforts. A considerable number 
of the enemy was killed and wounded : their camp was 
plundered, and Poona was only saved from the same 
fate by tho desire of the conqueror to reserve this prize 
for himself. The Patans of Ameer Khan, who had been 
the first to turn their backs at the commencement of the 
day, w r ere now the most forward to plunder; they 
had reached tho skirts of the city, and begun the 
work of pillage and massacre, when Jeswunt Row 
ordered some of his own guns to play upon them. It was 
the only order the Patans would have obeyed; but they 
did not wholly desist, till a party of them trying to force 
the safeguards that were sent to protect the place, Jes¬ 
wunt Row, wounded as he was, galloped to the spot, and 
slew two or throe of them with his spear. He on this 
occasion, as at Oojein, displayed a remarkable degree of 
personal energy, llis associate, Ameer Khan, had not 


* Captain Harding, a vory gallant young adventurer, who bad been 
a short tiino in bin rvi'-e. This ofikee was killed, and bid loss was 
much rogrollod by Jeswaut Row. 
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been so distinguished; and when he came to congratulate 
Jeswunt Row (who was tying up his wounds) on the 
happy result of the action, the latter said smiling, “ You 
"have been lucky to escape, brother.” “ I havo indeed,” 
was the grave reply; “ for see here, the top* ornament 
“ of my bridle is broken with a cannon-ball.” “Well, 
you are a most fortunate fellow, said the malicious 
Mahratta, bursting into a loud laugh, with marked in¬ 
credulity as to the cause of the accident, “for 1 observe 
“ the shot has touched neither of your horse’s ears, 
“ though the wounded ornament was betwixt them.” 
The person who r< lated this characteristic conversation 
added, that the Patau chief looked vexed and abashed by 
this coarse but severe piece of wit. 

Jeswunt Row, after this victory, waited fifteen days, 
till the arrival of Amrit Rowf (with whom he had belore 
intrigued) enabled him to proceed, without violating 
national prejudices, in his efforts to give stability to his 
power. On the ground that Bajerow, by llying from his 
capital, had virtually abdicated, Amrit Row assumed 
the functions, without taking the name of Paishwah. 
The British Resident X at Poona was treated with great 
distinction, and ever}* endeavour was made to reconcile 
him to the new government; but, finding that impossible, 
passports for his proceeding towards Bombay were reluc¬ 
tantly granted. 




# The top ornanu nt, or Khnlgee, of the bridle of a man of rank i» 
nauaUy of silver with a feather, and etonds on the headatall between 
the h ora eg ears, 

t The adopted son of the PaiaLwah’a father, and thence alwayt 
atylod his brother. 

t Tho late Sir Barry Cloee. 
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For two months no violent outrage was committed on 
the inhabitants of Poona. The revenue collected during 
that period, was obtained in a manner which excited no 
serious alarm ; but the preparations of the British Govern¬ 
ment accelerated a crisis unfavourable to the plans of 
Amrit Row, who, no doubt, had entered into the views 
of Jeswunt Row, in the hopes of being kept in the office 
of Dewan, or minister, of the Poona state, which, through 
life, had been the grand object of his ambition. But the 
flight of Bajerow, and his treaty with the British Govern¬ 
ment, disappointed all such expectations, and left Amrit 
Row without the power of fulfilling the promises he had 
made to his protector. The latter, however, insisted 
upon a large sum of money, to satisfy the immediate 
wants of his army. This could only be obtained by the 
plunder of Poona, and that act of rapacity was now 
determined on. Every house of decent appearance was 
entered, and guards placed over it. Every inhabitant 
who had the reputation of possessing property, was 
seized and tortured till he paid the sum demanded, and 
troops were placed in every direction to prevent their 
escape. The boot}' obtained was very considerable; and 
Jeswunt Row, after paying a great part of the arrears of 
his army, marched with a large sum in his treasury 
towards Central India. 

Dowlet Row Sindia had remained, during the whole 
of th < % se transactions, encamped near Berhampoor, occu¬ 
pied in preparations for the war, which, in conjunction 
with Ragojee Bhonslah, he now meditated against the 
British Government. It appeared to the confederates of 
the utmost importance to secure the aid of Jeswunt 
Row; and a treaty was signed, by which the promise of 
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was obtained by a cession of all the 
countries that had formerly belonged to the Holkar 


family, and the release f of Kundee Row, and Beemali 
Baee, Jcswunt Row's daughter. 

Dowlet Row Sindia, when ho sent him his nephew 
and daughter, wrote to Jeswunt Row, then at Mhvsir, 
that as tho war would instantly commence, he hoped ho 


would despatch a part of his army to the Deckan. Jes¬ 
wunt Row’s first resolution was to comply with his 
request, and the whole of Ameer Khans troops actually 
crossed the Nerbudda, then swelled by the rains (it was 
the middle of the monsoon); but having himself embark¬ 
ed in one of tho last boats with Ameer Khan, some 
conversation ensued between them, of which nothing 
farther has ever transpired, except that it was followed 
by a complete change of measures; for next day the 
Patan army began to re-cross. Jeswunt Row is under¬ 
stood to have written a long letter to Dowlet Row 
Sindia, in excuse for this conduct, which he attributed 
to the want of money to pay his followers; and he 
at the same time recommended him to send his 
infantry, guns, baggage, and family to Malwa, and cany 
on a predatory war against the British, observing, that 
if he attempted to tight like a sovereign* or, in other 


* This promise of Jeswunt Row to join tho confederacy against, tho 
British Government, was distinctly admitted by the officers of Dowlet 
Row Sindia, who negotiated the treaty of Sirjeo Aujcugaum. 

t Both these children had been mode prisoners by Dowlot Row Sindia 
when he slew Mulhar Row at Poona, They had been for seme time con 
fined in Asseergurh, whence they were uow seut to Jcswunt Row 8 camp. 

$ All the papers of tho Holkar family are lost. 1 state this fact on 
the authority of several persons who from their situation at tho period 
were likely to be correctly informed of what j>as4ed. 
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words, with a regular army, he would be defeated,—if 
like a Mahratta, he would be successful. Sindia could 
not be expected to pay much attention to the advice of 
one whose first act exposed his perfidy, and who, the 
moment he observed his armies fully occupied in Hin¬ 
dustan and the Deckan, took advantage of the defence¬ 
less condition of his provinces in Central India, to ran¬ 
sack and destrcy them,— while Ameer Khan was pil¬ 
laging the more eastern districts of Ashta, Slmjahalpoor, 
and Omutwarra. Joswunt Row, after passing the rainy 
season at Indore, went to the vicinity of Bampoora, 
where he continued for a short fcimo on the banks of. the 
Chumbul, and then moved to the frontier of the Jeypoor 
countries, indiscriminately plundering and exacting from 
the districts his armies overran. Sindia soon after 
made peace with the British Government; but the great 
losses he had sustained, and the irritation which arose 
from some disputed articles of the treaty, led to his 
again entering into a negotiation with Jeswunt Row. 
This was conducted by Ambajeo Inglia, through whom 
Sindia is represented to have stated that he had been 
betrayed by Ragojee Bhon.dah, deceived by his minis¬ 
ters, deserted by hL army, and that he saw no hope for 
the Mahratta cause, but in the energy and courage of 
T vunt Row. The latter answered, that he had fore¬ 
seen the result of that description of war which Sindia 
attempted to cany on against the British, but his ad¬ 
vice had been despised. He was, he said, nevertheless 
ready to make one effort more against that nation, pro¬ 
vided Dowlet Row would send him such a supply of 
money as would enable him to put his troops in mo¬ 
tion. He received an answer through Ambajee, that Sin- 
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lad no treasure to send him. but lie was at liberty 
to levy contributions from his principal towns. This lati¬ 
tude was gladly accepted; and while Ameer Khan was 
instructed to supply his wants (which he did most am¬ 
ply) from Bhilsa and the western parts of Bundelcund, 
Jeswunt Row marched to Mundissor. This city was not 
only tho capital of a province, but also a great empo¬ 
rium of commerce between Guzerat, Rajpootana, Malwa, 
and Hindustan. Although not so large, it was almost as 
wealthy as Oojein. Contributions had before been le¬ 
vied on it three different times by Holkar; but as these 
exactions were in some degree made good to those from 
whom they were extorted, by a partial remission of re¬ 
venue, the city was not ruined. Tho present visitation 
was more destructive. Jeswunt Row, to prevent the 
flight of inhabitants, agreed, when within twelve miles 
distance, to take a comparatively light fine of three lacks 
of rupees; but next day, when he had completely sur¬ 
rounded it, and brought two hundred guns to bear upon 
its weak defences, ho summoned the goveruor to de¬ 
liver up the town at discretion, or to abide the conse¬ 
quences of an immediate assault. Opposition was in 
vain ; the surrender was agreed to; and the city was 
systematically plundered of all its wealth. Officers 
were appoiuted to every quarter, and furnished with 


* It is to be regretted that the cojrt ^pondenco of this period was 
burnt, with all the papers of the Holkar family, by a dreadful fire 
which occurred nine years ago at tho cantonment of Kotaluh, near 
Bnmpoora. Hardly any thing was saved on this occasion from the 
flames. 1 write what is here stated on the verbal communications of 
two respectable persons, one of whom was at the court of Holkar. the 
other confidentially employed with Ameer Khan, to whom the pro¬ 
gress and result of this negotiation were regularly transmitted. 
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ops, accountants, and workmen. The house oi ~the 
governor alone was exempted from a search, which was 
elsewhere carried so far as to dig up the floor of every 
other mansion where there was the least appearance of 
comfort or wealth. The property found was directed to 
be seized, with the exception only of the clothes and 
ornaments which females had upon their persons. 
Though a few bf the public officers who were supposed 
to have concealed money were tortured till they revealed 
it, no other excesses or cruelties were committed, nor 
any insult offered to individuals; but this regularity 
made the work more complete, and the loss greater, than 
could have been incurred by indiscriminate plunder. 
The lowest' estimate of the public and private property 
taken on this occasion exceeds one million* sterling. So 
far is certain, that Jeswunt Row received in money, 
jewels, goods, and grain, an amount equal to sixty lacs, 
with which lie paid the arrears of his army, which waa 
at this period called upon to engage in a war with the 
British Government. 

A negotiation had been for some time carrying on be¬ 
tween Jeswunt Row and Lord Lake; but, while the 
former proffered friendship, his demands were of a cha¬ 
racter that marked his insincerity, and several intercept¬ 
ed letters to Rajas in Hindustan brought his hostile 
designs to light, which were confirmed by his rejection 
of every overture towards a reasonable settlement. 
Tin" barbarous murder of the Britishf officers proclaimed 


* The amount stated in tbo manuscript from which I write, is 0210 
crore of rnpees, or one hundred lacs ; which, at two bhillings the 
rupee, is ono million sterling. 

f The niunciv of these officers w or? Tod. Ryan, and Vickers; they 
wero murdered at Naliar Mu^bnnah, (or Tiger’s Hill,) about fourteen 
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of the war intended to bo carried on. He 
had written to General Wellesley, who commanded 
in the Dcckan, in terms of such boastful arrogance,* 
that they could only be considered as a declaration of 
war; but the Governor-General desisted from proceed¬ 
ing to extremities, uutil all hopes of his adopting a 
course consistent with the general tranquillity or safet} r 
of the Company’s possessions were at an end. 

It is foreign to the object of this history to detail the 
events of the war that ensued between the British 
Government and Jeswunt Row Holkar. It commenced 
by his losing the fort and province of Tonk Rampoora ; 
but the imprudent advance of the detachment under 
Colouel Monson into Malwa, though attended at first 
with success;f enabled Holkar to bring his whole force 
upon a small corps, remote from all support, and its 
disastrous retreat enabled him to enter Hindustan at 
the head of a very numerous army as a conqueror. The 
anticipation of success with which this event inspired 
his followers was destroyed by a sories of memorable 
reverses. The failure of the attack on Delhi, the com¬ 
plete rout of his cavalry at Furruckabad, and the 
defeat of his infantry and loss of his guns at Deig, were 
crowded into one short month; and although the 
British suffered severely in the subsequent disastrous 

miles from Odevpoor. This occurred in May, 1801 ; the reason assign¬ 
ed was their correspondence with the British Commander-in-chief. 

* This letter way written in February, 1804. “Countries of many 
“ hundred coss (Jeswunt How observed) shall bo overrun. Ho (mean- 
*• inqr Lake) shaR not h ave iei gure ^ breathe for a moment, and 

calamity will fall on lac* of human beiugs by a continued war. in 
uhioh my army will overwhelm like the waves of the 8ea. M 
t fhe capture of the fort of Hinglaisgurgh. 



N 
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ks on Blmrfcpoor, this event did not prevent the 
necessity of Holkars retreating from Hindustan seven 
months after he entered it, with an army defeated and 
disgraced, and which had lost almost all its guns and 


equipments. 

When he entered Hindustan, according to the most 
correct account that had been obtained of his army, it 
amounted to ninety-two thousand men, of whom sixty- 
six thousand were cavalry, seven thousand artillery, and 
nineteen thousand infantry, and one hundred and ninety 
pieces of ordnance ; and he left it with his whole force 
diminished to thirty-five thousand horse, seven thousand 
infantry and artillery, and thirty-five guns. His prin¬ 
cipal loss of men was by desertions ; and among those 
that left him were somo of his oldest and best officers.* 

Dowlet Row Sindia, who had nearly involved him¬ 
self in a second war with the British Government, by 
falling again under the influence of Sirjeo Row Ghatkia, 
was recalled by the events of this campaign to a sense 
of his danger. He concluded a sect id treaty with the 
British Government; agreed to exclude for ever from his 
councils a flagitious minister, who was the avowed 
cause of his aberration from his faith ; and abandoned 


• Bhuwnuee Shankar, his oldest, and hitherto his most faithful 
friend, left him on this occasion. There is but one account of his 
defection. Tt was caused by the danger in which both his honour 
and lifo ntood from th«' hostility of Hamath l>ada, the unworthy 
favourite of Jeswunt Row, who during this service had made several 
efforts to ruin a man whose character and conduct were continually 
contracted with his own, by an army who respected Bhuwaueo Siinn- 
kur as much as they detested him. I have every reason to believe, 
from what passed between me rind Bhuwanee Shankar when he 
came over, that the account given of his motives is correct. 



***** 
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the cause of Jeswunt Row Holkar. The lat¬ 
ter chief, however, had, before he separated from Siudia’s 


array, been a principal instigator and actor in plunder¬ 
ing Ambajee Inglia, an officer whom Sindia had lon<r 
employed in the management of his richest provinces, 
and who was now compelled to surrender his wealth* 
by means as violent and unjust a those by which it 
had been amassed. 

Jeswunt Row remained with his diminished army, 
during the rainy season, in Mowar, and then, re-entering 
Upper Hindustan, proceeded by rapid marches to the 
Punjab, followed by the British army, where he was 
compelled to sue for peace, by the conditions of which, 
contenting himself with the recovery of the Holkar 
territories, such as they wore in tho time of Ahalya 
Baee (with the exception of all claims and possessions 
iVorth ol the Chumbul), lie abandoned the wild preten¬ 
sions he had for some time cherished, of restoring, 
through the means of predatory warfare, tho former 
glory ol the Mahratta name. It is difficult to discover 
what expectation Jeswunt Row could have indulged 
lrom his last enterprise. Several of his officers who 
have been interrogated, state, that he had hopes of aid 
from Runjeet Singh ; and that he expected (if at all 
successful) Dowlet Row Sindia would again be disposed 
to adopt the cause of his nation ; but tho fact probably 
was. that having lost his possessions in the Deckan, and 
indeed in Central India (for nlm< ,t all his territories in 
i mt *imuter had been occupied by the British), and 
av »ig no means of keeping his troops together but by 

CSt ° r ^ which Jeswunt 
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plunder, he desired to lead them into a country where thev 
could subsist; and it is highly probable that Sindia encour- 
aged a plan which served a temporary purpose, by carrying 
Jcswunt Row and his lawless followers to a distance. 

When Jeswunt Row returned from the Punjab, ho 
halted for about a month in the country of Jeypoor; 
and while his armies wasted its fields, ho exacted eigh¬ 
teen lacs of rupees from the fears of the Raja and his 
ministers, who had (from causes unnecessary here to ex¬ 
plain) been at that moment deprived of the friendship 
and protection of the British Government. From Jey- 
pooi he matched into Marwar, where ho commenced a 
complete reformation of his army, on the principle of 
reducing its numbers to a scale more proportioned to 
hi* receipts, and of adding to the efficiency of those ho 
retained, by introducing subordination and discipline. 
He discharged most of the loose bands of horse he had 
hitherto maintained, advising them to return to their 
homes or seek other service, as he neither had power to 
continue a war against the British, nor revenues to 
afford them subistence. 

Maun Singh, Raja of Joudpoor, visited Jeswunt Row 
when in the province of Ajmeor, and brought with him 
that chid s family, of which In- had taken charge when 
the latter marched to the Punjab. Maun Singh claimed 
his assistance against the Raja of Jeypoor in the con¬ 
test which had arisen between these potentates for the 
beautiful and high-born Princess of Odeypoor, to whose 
hand both of them pretended; but the Jeypoor Raja 
having advanced eighteen lacs of rupees, on the ex¬ 
press condition that this aid should be withheld, the re¬ 
proaches of Maun Singh, for violated faith and neglected 



family of holkail 
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_ ndsliip, were lost on the callous ear of a chief, whose 
'lie had been passed in sacrificing every tie to the neces¬ 
sities of the moment. A serious rebellion had broken 
out in his army; and with this excuse for the non-per- 
formanco of his engagements, he dismissed his old friend 
promising, however, that he would be neutral in the en¬ 
suing contest, and that ho would hereafter send Ameer 
Khan to his assistance. 

The chief mutineers in Jeswunt Row’s army were the 
Deckany horse, and some others whom he proclaimed it 
his intention to discharge. He lmd, to calm their vio¬ 
lence, given his nephew, Kundee Row, as an hostage for 
the payment of their arrears; but, provoked by his 

evasions and delays, they determined torai.se this boy 

m whose name the government was carried on, to a more 
substantial exercise of authority; and, taking advan- 

alono- wUhT M° W ’ , Uie DeWau of tho bunily, being 

that allegiance 1 ’wrs y due S t Cd h hiS St . am,arc1 ’ and declared > 

representative A f lr 0 to nm alone 49 the legitimate 
Row wh '' ous eoi Holkar, and that Jeswunt 

deemed ; 0<& P rin * of a s,ave, could only be 

ment oi t) (dim l )ut R° w wa s a willing instru- 

ten ve r f° CCa81 - 0n; ’ but Kundee Row, though only 
a a f ; a ° e ’ ls ®tated by all to have remonstrated 

,ainst their proceedings with a spirit and sense above 

'arrl* WU1 0* Ui * d say) receive your 

" nm , C1 , 1S • V0lu ‘ 8ok) object, and then ahandon 
were “ ' ustm f lon ” Ti) e anticipations of the child 
_ _ ? P r Ophefac. All that Jeswuut Row re vived 

fled to 1 J P e^7wC ““t pri90ner ’ bnt effeoted ** ** 0 *™ 'and first 

Jeswunt ltow ha i' , , ' Cnt Uj BeUft ros, and did not return till 

had ceased to act os the head of tho Holkar state. 


lit/ 
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Jeypoor was given to the mutineers, who, on re¬ 
ceiving their pay, marched for their homes, and within 
the week the sudden death of Kundee Row was an¬ 
nounced to the army. There is no doubt that ho was 
poisoned by Jeswunt Row, acting, it is supposed, by the 
advice of his Gooroo, or religious guide, Chimna Bhow, 
a man of a dissipated and cruel character, to whose in- 
fluence some of the worst actions of Jeswunt Row are 
attributed. The alarm which the conduct of the insur¬ 
gents had caused in the mind of Jeswunt Row, was not 
allayed by the sacrifice of Kundee Row; while Casee 
Row survived, he was still in danger. His death was 
resolved upon, and Chimna Bhow is believed to have 
suggested this second act of atrocity : he certainly lent 
himself to its perpetration.* 


* Cbiinua Bhow went to Kergond in Nemaur. of which district he 
had the management, and where Casee Row and his wife were under 
his charge. It has been said that ho did not mean to put them to 
death, but that he was compelled to do so by an attempt made to 
release them, by a party of Bungush Khan’s Patans, under Dadahu 
Khan. Bungush Khan has given a detailed account of the transaction, 
on the report of the persons he employed. Their object was to releaso 
Casee li<>w, whose fate their attempts may perhaps have accelerated. 
According to this chiefs statement, founded on the report of his offi¬ 
cer, the murder was committed in the jungle, at some distance from 
Kergond ; hut n more perticular detail of the affair, given by a Sepoy 
then in the service of Chimna Bhow. and evidently an actor in the 
scene, states thnt Casee Row and Lis wife had been removed to 
Bcejagurb, and were prisoners in a house near the lower fort of that 
place, when it* being surrounded by Bungush Khan's Patans, led to 
an order for tlu ir imm* di d * execution. The Sepoys, of whom the 
narrator was one. are reprobated by this man as having refused to 
obey the order: on which, agreeably to his evidence (which is very 
particular), a r -la lion of Oliimua Bhow a entered the room, and first 
struck off t he head of Cwwe Row, and afterwards of ilia wife Anun- 
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rfieral feeling of horror was the result of these 
crimes; but all expression of it was repressed, from 
the dread of Jeswunt Row, whose increased violence 
at this period gave symptoms of that insanity which 
soon became outrageous, and the commencement of 
which his family and adherents (perhaps in kindness 
to liis memory) date from the murder ot his nephew 
Kundeo Row. 

When the mutiny of his troops took piace, Jeswunt 
Row employed Ameer Khan to pacify the Mahomedans, 
who were the most clamorous and violent. I hat chief 
appears to have taken advantage of the opportunity to 
urge the fulfilment of their original engagement to 
divide equally the possessions they might obtain, rhough 
Jeswunt Row evaded the full performance of this agree¬ 
ment, he granted, in addition to other lands, the dis¬ 
tricts of Perawoe* and Tonk. He also made over the 
collection of the Kotah tribute to the Palan chief, trout 
whom ho now ostensibly separated ; and the lattci went 
to serve Juggut Singh, Raja of Jeypoor, who agiecd to 
pay the whole of his followers, in the hope of obtaining 
through his aid, the Princess of Odeypoor, who has 
been noticed as the cause of his war with Maun Singh. 

By making over this part of his army to the Raja ot 
Jeypoor, Jeswunt Row gave the promised suppoit to 


deo ILioo. The latter was pregnant, and a report was circulated and 
LeUuv.j 1 by numbers, that the child was born and saved. This ha> 
since been proved to be without the least foundation . and Chimna 
h'ov is known to have reported at the time to his master, that there 
existed, no human being to dispute with him, or his children, the 
* uaur ped as chief of the Uolknr state. 

k ^'rgunnah which lies between Aggtur and Kotah, is esfci* 
U " at a revenue of fifty thousand rupees per annum. 
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»liat chief, while he evaded the performance of his 
engagement to the Joudpoor prince, by pretending that 
Ameer Khan was no longer in his service ; and the fact 


is, the latter assumed at this period independence of 
action, and continued thenceforward to subsist himself 
and army upon the country of Rajpootana. 

After Holkar returned to Bampoora, he commenced 
casting cannon, and attempting changes and improve¬ 
ments in his army, with an ardour and violence which 
decidedly indicated that insanity, the crisis ot which 

it, no doubt, accelerated. It was first observed that his 
memory failed, and that ho became every day more 
impatient and outrageous in his temper. The effects 
of excessive drinking, to which lie had been long addict¬ 
ed, # were now aggravated by hard labour at the 
furnaces and founderies, in which he occupied himself 
night and day, often pouring himself the metal into the 
mould of his new cannon. By great efforts he castf 
above two hundred pieces of brass ordnance in three or 
four months, many of which were mounted as gallopers. 
He had received the strongest impressions of the superi¬ 
ority of this branch of artillery, from having experi¬ 
enced, in his campaign in Hindustan, their utility against 


* Jeswunfc Row Holkar was from his youth dissipated. When he 
took Poona (a d. 1801) ho gave way to every excess. His favourite 
drink was cherry and raspberry brandy, and the shops of Bombay 
were drained of these and other strong liquors for his supply. 

f A Hindu artificer, called Soobharam, was the chief director of his 
fouudory. He was a slave and scholar of the famous Maun Singh 
Ohowdry, who long directed the foundery at Oojein ; and is reported 
to have been a man of much science. The metal of the new cannon 
was purchased in every quarter and at any price for Jeswunt Row 
>eoamo furious at tho least delay. 




vmsT/f 



his light troops. His cavalry, with the exception of 
two thousand* family adherents, he determined, should 
consist of men on monthly pay, riding the horses of the 
Government; and nearly ten thousand of this descrip¬ 
tion were formed into regiments, and horses were ordered 
to be purchased in every direction to double their 
number. He broke up the remains of hi^ old infantry, 
and formed twelve new battalions. Both men and 
horses in his new levies were measured with a standard ; 
the latter were only bought when of a good size, but 
the battalions were divided into three classes! —the 
large, the middle, and the small. Every recruit was 
measured, and sent to the corps to which his stature 
was appropriate. Jeswunt Row carried on these im¬ 
provements in a manner that shewed the wandering ot 
his mind. What he ordered must be done in a moment, 
or his violence was excessive; he personally superintend¬ 
ed every operation ; he was out at daylight drilling his 
troops, making the cavalry charge the infantry, the 
latter move upon the guns, which in their turn galloped 
to the flank and rear of the lines, and were made to fire 
close to the men and horses, to accustom both (as he 
used laughingly to observe) to stand the hottest fire, 
l'hese sham tights took place twice a-day, and he ap¬ 
peared directing every individual, as well as the whole, 
with a species of personal activity and energy that 


* These two thousand were what is termed SiUahd&r, that is, men 
w ho provide and keep their own horses, and receive an average pay 
in lieu of all charges for their support. 

t The Mohratta names for these differont-sized battalions were, 
Oottum. the best; Mudhyum, the middlemost; and Kunisht, the least, 
•tne corps were known by these names. 
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accelerated improvement in a degree almost incredible. 
13ut the career of this extraordinary man was drawing 
to & dose: he had passed seven or eight months in scenes 
such as have been described, before his madness reached 
the height which led to his confinement. It had loug 
been perceived by those around him; but the awe his 
character inspired, made all dread proceeding to extre¬ 
mities. Jeswunt Row was himself not insensible to the 
progress ol his malady. His violent proceedings, and 
the severe account to which he called his principal 
officers after he returned from the Punjab, caused many 
of them to fly ; and Balaram Seit, who had been the 
efficient agent employed in the negotiation with the 
British Government* had risen to be his Dewan, or 
minister. To him Jeswunt Row often communicated 
his alarm at the state of his reason. He was wont to 
exclaim with impatience, “ What I say one moment, I 
“ forget the next; give me physic/’ Balaram used at the 
time to promise obedience to this request, and indeed to 
every other that Jeswunt Row made; and the latter, 
soothed by his compliance, thought no more of what had 
passed. Innumerable orders for putting different per¬ 
sons to death were given during his paroxysms ; but one 
or two only suffered ; the remainder were saved by the 
address and benevolence of the minister, who, while his 
natural timidity made him tremblef for his own life, 


* This person, with an inferior agent called Shaick Hubeobullah, 
negotiated with mo the treaty concluded in the Punjab in January, 
1 B 06 . 

f riio description of Balaram s interviews with Jeswunt Row at 
this period is ludicrous. He generally wrapped himself up in a thin 
c.otb, and but trembling. Jeswunt Row usc i to say at times, What 





was always most anxious to prevent the destruction of 
others. But such scenes could not long continue. One 
night, when Gungaram Kottaree had the charge of the 
guard over the palace, all the females ran out, exclaim¬ 
ing that they were in danger from the fury of the Maha¬ 
raja. Gungaram, after directing them to a place of 
safety, entered the inner apartment; he at the same time 
sent for the minister Bala ram: they could not at first 
discover Jeswunt Row, but, having brought lights, he 
was at last found trying to conceal himself in a large 
bundle of loose clothes. It was resolved by those pre¬ 
sent, that his insanity had reached an extremity, when 
he could no longer be suffered to go at large. Men were 
directed to seize him, and they took, or rather dragged 
him to an outer room, that the females of the family 
might return to their apartments. Although Jeswunt 
Row appeared, when force was used, mentally insensible 
to what passed, his bodily exertions to emancipate him¬ 
self were very great, and. being increased by the strength 
which insanity creates, it required twenty or thirty men 
to master him; but that was at last effected, and he 
who a few hours before had received a real or feigned 
obedience to the slightest order, was now bound fast 
with ropes like a wild beast. The night passed in anx¬ 
iety, but a sensible resolution was taken to attempt no 
concealment. On the ensuing morning the w’hole of the 
civil officers of the State and the army were informed, 
either by verbal or written communications, of his actual 
condition. No trouble ensued ; all appeared contented to 

is the mutter with you, Balaram ? ” “ A slight fever,” was the usual 
reply.—.Nofcwithstamliug this alarm, he kept his post, when many, 
who had the character of more courage, deserted. 
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result. On the third day, JcHWunfc Row had an 
interval of reason : he asked why he had been bound, and. 
when informed of what llfltl passod, he merely said, " You 
“ acted right, I must have been very mad; but release 
“ mo from cords ; send for my brother Ameer Khan, and 
“ make me well” A superstitious belief existed that 
some evil spirit, who haunted the palace of Bampoorn. 
had bereft him of reason ; and lie was in consequence 
removed to Gurrote, a town at a short distance 0 from 


that city. His malady, though it became every day 
more con firmed, ceased to be so outrageous as at first- 
He was, however, kept in a tent by himself, surrounded 
by guards, and some of his most confidential servants 
were entrusted with the immediate custody of his per¬ 
son. They became early familiar with his fits of insa¬ 
nity, which were frequent, and various in their charac¬ 
ter. Sometimes they were violent, but oftener marked 
by a strange mixture of entertaining folly and mischief. 
Ameer Khan, who had hastened to obey his summons, 
appears to have made every effort to effect his recovery. 
He brought a Mahomedan physician, who was at one 
time sanguine of success; and we receive a good impres¬ 
sion of his sense and skill, from his having at first 
ridiculed the idea of Jeswunt Rows malady having its 
origin in any supernatural cause, and his latterly refus¬ 
ing to give him medicine, because he could not control 
those who had the charge of his diet, and who gave him 
what his physician thought would counteract his reme¬ 
dies. A Brahminf was sent by Dowlet Row Sindia to 


• It lies fifteen miles South-west from Bampoora. 
t The name of this man was Kundee Row Joshee, 
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tllO CUtO ; but, c?itlun from a contempt for this 

doctor, who practised much superstitious mummery in 
tli^ administration ot Ins medicines, or want of respect 
towards the prince who sent him, Jeswunt Row appeared 
to delight in making this person the object of his most 
malicious and indecent jests* But, to conclude, all 
attempts for his recovery failed. After remaining about 
a your in a state of madness, be sunk into one of com¬ 
plete fatuity. While in this last stage, lie never spoke, 
and seemed quite insensible to every thing around him. 
He was carefully attended,! and fed like an infant with 
milk. By this treatment his existence was protracted 
for nearly three years, when he died* at the city of Bam- 
poora; near which, a small but handsome and solid 
mausoleum^ lias been erected over his ashes. 

Jeswunt Row Holkar was of middling stature, and of 
very strong and active make; his complexion was dark, 
and his countenance had suffered much in appearance 




♦ These jests were at times not confined to words, nor limited to 
this Brahmin physician ; and it was with satisfaction that those 
around saw Chimna Bhow, who was less distinguished as his tutor 
than as his instigator to crime, suddenly assailed by his master, who 
had called him on pretext of consulting him, but gave him, befor< he 
could escape, a most severe beating. 

f 1 he female who attended him throughout his madness, and fed 
him while iu this state, was Lukshmee Baee, a most respectable 
woman, who gained such extraordinary influence over him, that lie 
did, like a child, every thing she wished. 

t Jeswunt Row died on the 11th of the Hindu month Kartick. in 
the year of the Sumbut 1888, corresponding with the 20th October, 
a.d. 1811 . 

§ It iB call1 a Chettcree. I was pleased to find, when I visited it, 
one of Jeswunt Row's favourite horses, enjoying rest and good food 
near the tomb of his master. 
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from the loss of an eye :* but its expression* was never¬ 
theless agreeable, from the animation givei cry high 
spirits, which he had constitutionally, and which not 
only attended him through danger and misfortune, but 
struggled for a period with the dreadful malady that 
terminated his life. This chief had been well educated ; 
he understood Persian, though he could neither read 
nor write it; but in his own language, the Mahratta, 
lie wrote with great correctness; aud he was a quick 
and able accountant. In horsemanship, and in all manty 
exercises, particularly the management of the spear, few 
excelled Jaswunt Row; and his courage was fully equal 
to his skill. Of this he gave proofs on every occasion. 
At Poona he led the charge on Simlia’s guns, and, being 
wounded and pulled from his horse by an artillery sol¬ 
dier of great strength, he wrestled with his enemy on 
foot, till one of his attendants came to his aid, and, after 
slayiug his antagonist, remounted him. He gloried in 
such exploits, and, indeed, in all feats which displayed 
personal prowess. What lias been said comprises all 
the qualities he possessed that are entitled to praise: 
they were such as were to be expected from his frame 
of body and early habits of life. The natural son of a 
Mahratta chief, born to no expectation beyond that of 
commanding a body of predatory horse, and initiated 
in infancy to all that belonged to that condition, Jos- 
wunt Row would have been distinguished, had his father 



* The loss of hifi eye was occasioned by the bursting of a matehlock 
at. Burgonda, already noticed. It is n commonplaco observation in 
India, that “ one-eyed m on are wicked." Je*wunt Row. when told 
the sight, was gone from his eye. jestingly observed, - I was before 
bad enough, but I ahaU now be the Gooroo, or high-priest of rogues." 
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one of the boldest and most active freebooters 
in a Mahratta army. This was, from the first, the 
fame he aspired to; and it would have been happy for 
himself and others, had his sphere continued limited to 
subordinate action. But, compelled to flight by the 
murder of one brother,* and warned of the danger in 
which his own life stood by the public execution of 
another,f when fortune placed him at the head of the 
Holkar State, he adopted a desperate course; and his 
mind, if ever it were alive to better sentiments, soon 
became callous to every feeling of virtue or morality. 
But had it been otherwise, he early arrived at a bad 
eminence, from which it was difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, to retreat ; for although his natural energy sup¬ 
ported him in authority, Jeswunt Row was never more 
than the leader of an army of plunderers, to whom he 
lent the aid of his talents, his name, and his cause, and 
who, in return, adhered to him throughout the vicis¬ 
situdes of his turbulent life. Ho directed, without con¬ 
trolling, their licentiousness; and they, awed by his 
vigour, and soothed by his ample indulgence to their 
worst excesses, served him with an obedience that made 
him terrible as a destroyer. It may be questioned by 
those who seek to palliate bis crimes, whether he could 
have enjoyed power on any other terms. But it must 
be admitted that the part he acted was quite congenial 
to his character. He was, indeed, formed by nature to 
command a horde of plunderers. Master of the art of 
cajoling those who approached him—flattery, mirth, and 
wit, were alternately used to put his chiefs and troops 


By Dowlet Row Siudia. 


f By the Paishwah Bajerow. 
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into good humour, when want of pay, or other causes, 
led to their being discontented or mutinous. But at¬ 
tempts at intimidation on their part never failed of 
rousing a spirit which made the boldest tremble. “ Do 
not mistake me,” he exclaimed to a Patan officer* (who 
endeavoured to stop him, when the army was at Poona, 
to listen to a complaint about pay) — “ do not mistake 
“ me for Ameer Khan. I will have you plundered, for 
“ your insolence, of what you have, instead of giving you 
“ more.” The man fled, and thought himself fortunate to 
escape punishment. The anger of Jeswunt Row was, 
however, soon over, and his disposition is represented, 
hy all who served him, to have been naturally kind and 
generous. But his ruling passion was power on any 
terms; and to attain and preserve that, all means were 
welcomed; nor could the most unworthy favourite, of 
whom he had several,f suggest a breach of faith or deed 
of atrocity, that he would not commit, to relieve the 
distress, or forward the object of the moment. Acting 
from such motives, he came like a demon of destruc¬ 
tion to undo the fair fabric of the virtuous AhalyaBaee; 
and from the hour he commenced his career in Central 
India, the work of desolation began. His apologists 
(and there are many who advocate his cause) say, that 
he had from the first no country to protect ; that the 
injustice of Sindia had plunged him so deeply in guilt, 


* Juinshere Khan, late the manager of Nimbharra, whore he died 
a few months ago. 

f Chimna Bhow, his tutor, and Hurnalb Dada (a barber by caste), 
whom ho brought up and raised to great power, were his two prin¬ 
cipal favourites ; and it is difficult to say which of the two was the 
worst man. 
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retreat became impossible, as be never obtained 
regular resources sufficient to pay an army, which he 
c<»ild not disband without danger, both to his power 
and to his life. All this is true to a certain extent; but, 
1,1 reality, Jeswunt Row had no esteem for the principles 
of good and regular government, and never evinced the 
east desire to establish them. His object, often declared, 
was to restore the Mahratta supremacy over India by a 
of the ancient predatory system; but the times 
'\ 0le different: tor, instead of the falling’ empire of the 
-logliuls, he had to contend against the rising fortunes 
°f ^ le British: and in place of the national force employ¬ 
ed by Sevajee, he had a motley band of desperate free¬ 
booters, who recognized no one common principle but 
^ \ e h>ve rapine. The failure of his campaign in 
nidustan awakened this chief from his dreams of plun- 
61 anc ^ conquest. He tried to reform his army, and 
about improvements in his internal system of 
t'be end of his career approached. A life 
t U( " 1 ^ lac ^ commenced in trouble, and which had been 
^ ai ved by all the extremes of poverty, of violence, of 
sipation, of ambition, and of crime, was to terminate 
> an d leave a lesson how inadequate courage 
vii t ? eUfc> w ^ eu uuac companied by moderation and 
or ♦] Ue \ AVere . success hd conduct of public affairs 

aa Ppiness of those governed. 

have**} 1 ^° ns aU( ^ character of Jeswunt Row Holkar 
°f th ' ? particularl y dwelt upon, from a consideration 
bad Up ln * llence ^bich his short rule of only ten years 
that T T • 6 couutl T under bis dominion. From the day 
tically vU J° e died » fche tiara of trouble, as it is empha- 
’ al led, commenced; for from that liour men 


0 
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ceased to have even the consolation that belongs to those 
who are governed by a despot, whose power, though it op¬ 
presses them, at least keeps other tyrants aloof. Jeswunt 
Row not only left them at times exposed to his enemies, 
but often was either unwilling or unable to protect them 
from the excesses of his own army. Notwithstanding all 
these circumstances, so long as he exercised the functions 
of governmdnt, there was always some mixture of pride 
to his family and subjects,in the conternplationof an active 
and daring soldier struggling with fortune; and hopes 
of change and reform appear to have been cherished to 
the last; but when his power ceased, and his troops 
contemned the restraint which weak ministers and com¬ 
manders attempted to impose on them, men’s sufferings 
became more intolerable from the baseness of the in¬ 
struments by whom they were oppressed. The fact is, 
the Holkar Government may be said to have been sus¬ 
pended from the date of Jeswunt Row’s insanity, until 
restored in the person of his son Mulbar Row by the 
treaty of Mundissor. An account of the different minis¬ 
ters and leaders who exercised authority in the name 
of the family, during the eleven years of unparalleled 
anarchy which intervened, merits, and must receive, 
particular notice; for, independent of its importance 
as local history, it is singularly calculated to illustrate 
the habits, prejudices, and character of the natives of 
India. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Events at the Court of Solkai\ from the insanity of 
Jeswunt Row , A.D. 1808, till A.D. 1820. 


After Jeswunt How became insane, Balaram Seit 
<‘aine ostensibly into the principal management of affairs; 
but he acted on all points under the immediate direction 
loolsah Baee, \Vho had some time before raised her- 
^ e lf, by her beauty and talents, to a very commanding 
influence in the government, and was now considered as 
head. The subsequent actions and death of this lady 
have an interest that will excuse a few words regarding 
ler or lgin. A person called Adjeebah obtained local 
Celebrity as a priest of the sect of Maun Bhow f and 
lureha Baee, who was the favourite mistress of the 
first Mulhar Row, becoming his disciple, Meenah Baee, 
Mho the favourite female servant of Hureka Baee, 
tl so elected him as her Gooroo, or holy father; and, from 
siting at his house, became acquainted with Toolsah 
^aee, who was then in the family, and indeed, the sup- 

8ec ^ °f Maun Bhow owes its origin to an impostor, called 
doct * Ua Bhut ’ Wel1 known iu ibe Southern parts of India. The 
rinea of this sect teach the sacreduess of the Vedas, but deny tho 
Ur uuaa and Geetas. 
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posed daughter of the Maun Bhow priest* She was 
married prior to her acquaintance with Jeswunt Row, 
who from the moment lie saw her,"f* became enamoured 
of her beauty; and in a few days Toolsah Baee was in 
his house, and her husband in a prison*. The latter was 
afterwards, at the lady's intercession, released and sent 
to his home in the Deckan, having received, in compen¬ 
sation for th6 loss of his handsome wife, a horse, a dress, 
and a small sum of money. Toolsah Baee, from the day 
she became the mistress of Jeswunt Row, maintained 
her hold upon his affections; her authority was soon 
completely established over his household, and this gave 
her an influence and direction in all public affairs, that 
made her, as a matter of course, succeed to the regency 
during his insanity. The claims of females to such 
power are readily admitted by the Mahrattas : and the 
pretensions of Toolsah Baee do not appear to have ever 
been openly disputed. She used to hold daily Durbar, 
or court, but in a manner quite different from Ahalya 
Baee. She was always seated behind a curtain, and 
communicated with her ministers and officers through 
her confidant, Meenah Baee, who remained unveiled on 
the outside. 


* Like popns and cardinals, this order of holy men (who are pro¬ 
hibited all intercourse with the female sex) can only acknowledge 
cousins and nieoea. 

f Sho wa" hr ought from Mandoo (whore she had gone with Adjee- 
bah) to Mhy8ir, by Sham row Madik, who had seen and admired her 
beauty, aud encouraged Jesw unt Row to form the connection, expect¬ 
ing. probably, bis own interest would bo improved by the influence 
of one whose advancement he had promoted. Those particulars were 
related to mo by the nephew and heir of Shuinrow, the present mana¬ 
ger of Unrsorah. 
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olsah Baee at first gave her entire confidence to 
Balaram Seit, and, as that minister had the support of 
Ameer Khan, his authority seemed well established. 
Hie army, however, soon became altogether insubor¬ 
dinate. The infantry seized upon the person of Jeswunt 
Bow, and carried him to a tent in their own lines, declar¬ 
ing he had been rendered insane by witchcraft, and that 
they would effect his recovery. Ameer Khan, who suc¬ 
ceeded in quelling* this mutiny, was soon obliged to 
quit Malwa, to attend to his interests in Rajpootana ; but 
he left Ghuffoor Khan, a Mahomedan, who had married 
a sister of his wife, at the court of Holkar as his 
representative. This chief received the title of Nabob, 
and an assignment*}* of twenty thousand rupees per men- 
sem was fixed by Balaram Seit for the support of him- 
Se B and of one thousand horse, which he agreed to main¬ 
tain. These events occurred about seven or eight months 
a fter Jeswunt Row was confined. 

The army, which had been during the last season on 
the Kalee Sind river, moved Southward when the rains 
a Pproached, and established its cantonments at Mhow, 
vdiere one of the first acts of Balaram nearly led to the 
overthrow of his own authority. The twelve new bat¬ 
talions of infantry, with their guns, were each under a 
separate officer. He formed them into one large Campoo, 
01 legion, and gave the command to Dhefma Kower (a 
a Vourite personal servant of Jeswunt Row), on whom 

I _ possessed ample means to effect this object. Jeswunt how 
in h* 1 * 9 ^ nances a good state, and ten lacs of rupees, which were 
e treasury, were seizt?d by Ameer Khan. 

iism lhl8 amount was tho estimated net produce of a Jaidad, or 
gtnnent of land, granted to Ghuffoor Khau. 
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the title of Colonel. This man, who was of a 
bold and restless mind, early listened to the suggestions of 
those who advised him to seize the reins of government. 
His first step was to plant guards over the tent of Jes- 
wunt Row, that of Toolsah Baee, and the other ladies of 
the family; and his second, was the issue of a positive 
order to allow none to visit the insane prince, or Toolsah 
Baee, without his permission. He at the same time direct¬ 
ed the ministers and other officers of Government to carry 
on business as usual; but warned them to take no 
measures that had not the sanction of his approbation 
and concurrence. Dherma was well known as a man of 
courage and resolution; but, though he succeeded in 
intimidating all for the moment, so violent a proceeding 
could not but excite opposition. The ladies of Holkars 
family (particularly Toolsah Baee) made secret represent¬ 
ations to GhufFoor Khan, intreating him to liberate them 
from the restraint in which they were placed; and that 
chief united with Balaram Seit and some officer's in a com¬ 
bination to destroy Dherma. They were joined by Raja 
Mohyput Ram,* who had the year before tied from the 
Hyderabad territories and joined Jeswunt Row at Ram- 
poora, by whom he was welcomed j and taken into service, 

* Mohyput Ram owed his first rise to the influence he acquired as 
Paishknr, or principal man of business, with Monsieur Raymond, 
when that officer commanded the French corps in the Nizam's service. 
In 1799, when that body was disarmed and re-formed, he made him¬ 
self very useful, and rose to high favour and employ. On the death 
of Meor Alum, the minister at Hyderabad, he attempted to excito dis¬ 
turbances in the country, which terminated in his being compelled to 
fly the Nizam's territories. 

f Ho is ^aid to have proposed a plan, which Jeswunt Row entertain¬ 
ed favourably, of proceeding to the Deckan, to aid the Nizam in an 
effort to emancipate himself from the British Government, with whoeo 
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bousand followers : considerable arrears were due" 
ese mercenaries, and the demand of payment was to 
be the pretext for putting Jeswunt Row under restraint * 
This was accordingly done in the usual manner, and the 
customs of the Mahratta armies on such occasion pre¬ 
vented Dherma Kower from taking any violent measures 
to repel an insult, which, he saw from the first, was direct¬ 
ed against himself. Balaram Seit and Gungaram Kottaree 
pretended to interpose, and persuade Mohyput Ram to 
take thirty thousand rupees and move away, to which 
overture he seemingly consented, and actually received 
twenty thousand. Dherma, however, at this stage of the 
transaction, discovered there was a serious combination 
against his power, if not his life. His measures were 
prompt and decided. He sent an order to Mohyput Ram 
to march forthwith from camp, and at the same time 


interference in his affairs Mohyput Ram represents! that sovereign 
as dissatisfied. Such report* tilled the Ackboi- or native papers of 
the day ; but the Nizam, acting no doubt at the suggestion of the Bri¬ 
tish Resident, expressed his wish, in a lett er to Jeswuut Row Holkar, 
under date the 3rd of February, 1809, that he should meet with no 
encouragement. Jeswunt Row. iu reply, observed, that his honour 
forbad the surrender of a man who had sought his protection : but ho 
stated, that it was his intention to send Mohyput Kara to Calcut-.a to 
have his fate decided by “ the Council ” 

* The restraint termed Dherna, wliioli troops in the irregular armies 
of India have from usage a right of indicting on their chiefs, to com- 
Pul payment of arrears, consists in preventing them from moving from 
place, or eating, till the affair is adjusted. Tho party inflicting 
thi« restraint becomes equally subject to it; and the privation suffered 
ty both parties usually leads to aspe;*dy compromise. The u?r.go of tho 
dherna is perfectly understood, and, generally speaking, strictly ob- 
^rved. Other troops will not act against a party who are adopting 
^is recognized mode of coercing their commander to the payment of 
th oir arrears. 
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ent himself to the tent of Ghuffoor Khan, whom he 
addressed as the representative of Ameer Khan, in a 
short but resolute manner. “Ameer Khan,” said he, 
“ stands to me in the same relation as Jeswunt Row, and 
“ I am but a slave of the latter. It is only a few days 
“ since I shewed my respect for him, and my friendship 
“ for you, by obtaining giants of Jowrali and other dis- 
“ tricts for the, payment of your adherents. Why have 
“ you plotted with a stranger, like Mohyput Ram, to 
“ seize and destroy me ? ” Ghuffoor Khan, not a little 
alarmed at his manner, denied the fact. This conver¬ 
sation took place at night; and shortly after sunrise 
next day a battalion, with two guns, moved down upon 
the tents* of Mohyput Ram, who had been warned 
again to march. He professed his willingness to obey 
this last order, but his people were all dispersed at the 
time, cooking their victuals, or otherwise employed. 
The delay was construed into a proof of disobedience, 
and an attack made upon his person, while he was re- 
moastrating against such violent proceedings. He had 
only one attendant with him at the moment, and could 
offer no resistance. He was shot dead on the spot by 
one of Dherma’s sepoys, his head cut off, and thrown, 
like that of a common malefactor, before Jeswunt Row’s 
tent, to which Ghuffoor Khan had hastened in the begin¬ 
ning of the fray, in the hope of saving his friend; but, 
finding that too late, he contented himself with intreat¬ 
ing Dherma to allow the head to be restored, that it 


The cantonments of Jeswunt Row near Mhow extended over 
nearly the name ground which the British lineE now occupy, and Mo¬ 
hyput Ram’s tent* were a little in the rear of the present head¬ 
quarters. 
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it be burnt along with the corpse. In this he suc¬ 
ceeded, as well as in obtaining the restitution of some of 
the horses belonging to the followers of Mohyput Ram, 
all of which, with his property, said to have been very 
great,* were in the first instance seized on account of 
the state. 

Ameer Khan was engaged in operations against the 
Raja of Nagpoor, when he received Ghuffoor Khans 
account of these transactions; he instructed that chief 
to remain at his post, and promised to hasten to his aid 
and that of the family of Holkar. The contents of his 
letter were communicated by a secret agent to Dherma, 
and he sent instant orders to Ghuffoor Khan to leave the 
camp, threatening him with extinction if he did not. 
The mandate was promptly obeyed; the Mahomedan 
chief marched to Jowrah, where he was joined by the 
nephewf of Mohyput Ram, and by one of Sindia s pre¬ 
datory leaders,:£ who brought with him five hundred 
men and two guns. Ghuffoor Khan, with this force, 
began not only to exact what he could from his own 
^signed lands,5} but also to plunder neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts. He was, however, soon obliged to retreat to 
Kotah by the advance of Dherma Kower, who, detach¬ 
ing a force to take posvsession of Jowrah, moved himself 
with the court and army, with the professed intention of 
taking Jeswunt Row Holkar to the shrine of Mahadeva, 
near Odeypoor, as from that pilgrimage some Brahmins 


* Re is said to have had very rich jowi U, most of which were put 
■“to Jeswunt Row’s treasury. It is. however, stated in the papers of 
that, period, that he had been obliged, before his death, to part with 
the greatest part of his valuables to support himself and adherents, 
t Zeepub Row. \ Dhonda Punt Tantia. § Jakiad. 
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iad predicted the recovery of his reason. It is to the 
honour of this low-bom usurper of authority, that he 
preserved a discipline rarely practised in Indian armies; 
for, though exactions were made from the revenue, hard¬ 
ly a field was destroyed, or a village plundered on the 
route. The march of Dherma was delayed by many 
events, and he had only reached Burra Sadree when 
Ameer Khan*,arrived with an army augmented by al¬ 
most the whole of the Pindarries, who had at this period 
become followers of his standard. His superiority in 
horse enabled him to surround the troops of Holkar, and 
he demanded of their leader, that Jeswunt Row should 
instantly be delivered over to his charge. This Dherma 
refused; but the regular infantry alone were attached to 
him; all others desired his downfall. Hostilities com¬ 
menced, and lasted for about fifteen days. The cavalry 
of Ameer Khan could make no impression on the bat¬ 
talions and guns of his opponent; but the latter, who 
were cut oft from their supplies, could not hope to pro¬ 
tract their resistance. The horse became bolder every 
day, and Ameer Khan shewed unusual courage on this 
occasion. He in person stimulated his men to make 
their best efforts to save the family of Holkar from the 
disgrace and danger to which they were exposed. The 
latter was not slight, for Dherma, finding he was hard 
pressed, and that it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
extricate himself, had recourse to a desperate expedient. 
The insane Jeswunt Row, Toolsah l»aee, and the young 


• Ameer Khaii had at this period beta compelled to leave tho 
territories of Xagpoor by the advance of a British army under Sir 
Barry Close. 
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prince Mulliar Row,* * * § were taken (under guard of a 
small party), the day the army left Buna Sadree, into a 
thick part of the Jungle, or wild forest; and there can 
be little doubt his intention was to murder them, in the 
hope of escaping himself by destroying the causes of 
contention; but his design was frustrated.! One of 
Jeswunt Rows attendants conveyed information of these 
proceedings to Ruttoo Potail, J a Mahratta chief of the 
household troops. § He instantly galloped to the spot, 
and sent orders for all the cavalry that could be collected 
to join him. Ruttoo Potail asked Dherma why he had 
brought the prince to such a place. Toolsah Baee, who 
was weeping aloud, exclaimed, “ he has brought us here 
“ to be murdered.” The excuses offered by Dherma 
were of a character to confirm every impression ol his 
guilt ; and as the horse were now in sufficient strength 
to enable Ruttoo Potail to assume the tone of command, 
a halt of th< whole army was ordered at the spot] they 
had reached; and Dherma and his principal associate, 
Soobharam, wore soon afterwards arrested by the officers 
of bis own corps These were gained by a promise of 
their arrears, to turn against their late commanders, who 
were brought next morning prisoners to the tent of 
Toolsah Baee. She directed their immediate execution, 


* The present head of the Holkar family, who was then only four 
years of age. 

t Several persons, acquainted with this intended crime, gave evidence 
against Dherma, after ho was seized. 

t I know this plain unassuming soldier well. Ho has still a prin¬ 
cipal command in the Pagah, and stands deservedly high in the court 
of the young prince, whose life he saved. 

§ Pagah. || Near Sangurah, about four miles from Sadree. 
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^nd they were carried in a cart to a spot about a mile 
from the lines, where they were put to death. 

Periods of trouble form remarkable men. Dlierma 
Kower* had probably become a favourite domestic of 
Jeswunt Row from his activity! and courage. He ap¬ 
pears to have caught many of the qualities of his master. 

He returned the confidence of Balaram Seit with 
ingratitude, using the military power that minister gave 
him, almost the day after it was conferred, for the pur¬ 
poses of his own ambition. Yet the manner in which 
he controlled the rabble, at whoso head he was placed, 
shewed he was no common character. If the family of 
Jeswunt Row and the chief officers of the state acted 
undci rosttailit, they had at least the consolation of sec- 
ing the army kept in subordination, and the country 
protected. This was the more extraordinary, as the ha¬ 
bits of Dlierma were very dissipated : he indulged to ex¬ 
cess in the use of liquor, and on the last night of his life, 
when the preparations taken to prevent his escape must 
have led him to anticipate his fate, he sat till he was 
seized, looking at a dance and drinking with Soobharam. 
The latter, an artful wicked man, is blamed by all as 
the deluder of Dlierma, whoso crimes have not deprived 
him of that sympathy which remarkable courage and 
manly resolution always excite. These feelings have 


- Dborma Kower waa of the Ahcer, or cowherd tribe, who are very 
numerous in Central India, and givo its name to a province adjoining 
Malwtt to the North-east 

f In 1803, when I negotiated the treaty with Jeswunt Row in the 
Punjab, Dlierma Kow- r came h .'veral times with secret instructions to 
that chief s ^ nkeels, and must at that period have enjoyed his full 
confidence. Ho was strong aud active, and appeared to me a man of 
both intelligence and energy 
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strengthened by his conduct in his last moments, 
oolsah Baee, when ordering the execution, said, “ Send 
them to Hinglais, ” which is the name of a fort where 
state prisoners are confined; and the weakness of Soo- 
bharam led him to indulge hopes of life. “ We are going 
“ to be kept in confinement,” said he to his companion. 
But Hinglais is also one of the names of Bhavanee, the 
goddess of destruction, and Dherma, who better under¬ 
stood Toolsah Baee’s meaning, quickly replied, “ You are 
“ mistaken, brother. It Ls the celestial Hinglais, to whom 
“ we are consigned. ” The executioner made an ineffec¬ 
tual blow at his neck with one hand. He turned tow¬ 
ards him with a stem look, and said, “ Take both 
“ hands, you rascal ; after all, it is the head of Dherma 
" that is to be cut off. ”• 

The battalions of infantry demanded the prompt pay¬ 
ment of those arrears for which they had given up their 
leaders; and Ameer Khan succeeded, by levying a fine 
upon every commander in his camp, not excepting the 
Pindarry chiefs, in raising two lacs of rupees, which 
satisfied their wants for the moment. 

After remaining about two months with the array, 
Ameer Khan moved to Rajpootana, furnished with orders 
to collect the tribute due to the Holkar State by the 
Raja of Jeypoor an l other princes. Before he quitted 
camp a serious intrigue was raised against Balaram. 
Tantia Alikur, an artful Brahmin, who had great influ¬ 
ence with the ladies of the Holkar family, desired to dis¬ 
place the minister. Ameer Khan, who anticipated this 


<SL 


* I received the particulars of Dhcrma's end from a witness of the 
scene, and the last expressions of this remarkable man wore confirm¬ 
ed by the executioner, who is now at Indore. 
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^attempt, had requested Toolsali Baee, if she wished at 
any time to get rid of Balaram, to send him to his camp, 
and he would, if necessaiy, put him to death. He at the 
same time desired the latter, if directed to join him, to 
do so with perfect confidence. A few days after he 
marched, Toolsali Baee sent for the minister, and ordered 
him to proceed and join Ameer Khan, whom she required 
to fulfil his promise, and rid her and the state of an 
enemy. The result was quite different from what she 
expected. Balaram was received with honour, and the 
Patan leader not only told him of the artifice he had 
used to save his life, but shewed him the letter desiring 
his death. These communications were followed with 
a proposition that Balaram should relieve Ameer Klian, 
who was in great distress from the heavy arrears due to 
his army, by accepting bills to a large amount in favour 
of the troops; and in return for this accommodation he 
was promised to be supported in his station. The minis¬ 
ter assented to this arrangement, though he knew he had 
no power to fulfil it. He accordingly allowed Ameer 
Khan to give his chiefs and officers bills upon him, at 
different dates, to no less an amount than a crore* and 
sixty-four lacs of rupees. These orders were known by 
those who received them to be little better than waste 
paper; hut still there was a hope of obtaining something, 
however small, and they were taken by men who des¬ 


paired of any other payment. Ameer Khan went in 
person to Holkar s court to reconcile Toolsali Baee to 
the minister, which, after much trouble, he effected, 
and he was again proclaimed sole manager of the affb irs 


More than a million and a half sterling. 
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of the state. His first care, after his re-establishment, 
was to discount the bills lie had accepted,* that he might 
acquit himself, as far as he was able, of his obligations 
to Ameer Khan. 

The most destructive expedients were at this period 
resorted to, in order to support the court and army of 
Holkar. Several of the principal otiicers were appointed 
Soobahdars, or Governors, and sent with military detach¬ 
ments, which they were directed to subsist, and to remit 
what they could collect beyond their expenditure to the 
government. These commands were given generally to 
persons who became answerable for the arrears of the 
soldiers, and paid a certain sum in advance to the 
treasury, besides bribes to Toolsah Baee’s favourite 
ministers. 

They received in return a latitude to plunder ; nor 
do they appear to have been limited .as to the territories 
on which they were to levy contributions. The districts 
of Sindia and the Puar suffered equally with those of 
Holkar. To be defenceless was a sufficient ground for 
the attack of these predatory Soobahdars, who, with the 
name of officers of a Mahratta state, were guilty of more 
cruel excesses than even the Pindarries. It would be a 
Waste of time to follow the progress of these delegated 


Wo may judge the character of this transaction from the fact. 
Unit ho paid the whole by a disbursement of two lac,^ and a half of 
r eady money, and the distribution of cloth to the amount of two 
more, the whole being a settlement below half an anna in the 
ru Pee. The rate of payment differed ; some did not receive so much. 
A respectable man. Delsook Raee. informed me that he had an order 
for twelve thousand rupees in cash, for which he was glad to accept 
° Ue hundred and nine rupees value in cloth. 
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robbers * all whose measures and operations had the 
same character of violence and atrocity. 


* The first of these high officers was Juggoo Bappoo ; four battalions 
were sent with this person, of which two were commanded by Rosfiun 
Beg, a man who had rison from the rank of a common soldier by his 
activity and courage, and who afterwards acquired reputation among 
the leaders of Ilolkar’s army. Bappoo Visfiun, the present Buckshec, 
was the next Soobahdar that Balaram made. His corps were chkfly 
infantry ; bat another party, detached to subsist upon tho country, 
were all horse. These, after plundering some villages of Sindia’s, 
fell upon Mullmrgurh, then held by Ghuffoor Khan (a d. 1810); and 
the whole of the influence of that chief, combined with tho awe still 
inspired by the name of Ameer Khau, could hardly obtain the recall 
of this body of plunderers, who were living upon lauds that had been 
assigned for his support. 

In the same year a man who afterwards acted a very prominent 
part, was first brought forward. His rise and conduct when in com¬ 
mand are the best comment upon the state of Holkar’s court and tho 
unhapy condition of Malwa. Ram Deen, a low-born Brahmin, in¬ 
habitant of the Company’s territories in Hindustan, was employed 
as an orderly by Jeswunt Row Holkar, and became a favourite with 
his countryman Diafi Ram Jemadar, a man of character and influence, 
who first brought him into notice by placing him in charge of Mhy- 
sir. Ram Deen plundered the inhabitants of this place to supply 
himself with the meana of advancement; but his proceedings on this 
first occasion were so shameless and wicked, and the complaiuts against 
him so numerous, that Toolaah Baeo was obliged to order him to 
be seized and put in irons. This occurred about tho period that Ba- 
laram was restored to power, and ho was released through tho inter¬ 
ference of Ameer Khan, whom he, no doubt, propitiated by a share 
of plunder. • On the departure of this chief to Raj poo tan a. Ram 
Deen addressed himself to the venality of Meenafi Baeo, who at this 
time exercised an almost exclusive influence in tho councils of Toolsali 
Baee : and through the effect of large bribes to this lady and others, 
and abundance of promise,*, this mean and wicked man was vested 
with n droas of honour, and had a *eal of Prince, a standard, and all 
the insignia which constitute a Soobahdar, or Vicegerent, delivered to 
Min. He took the Mahratta horse with him, on a promise of pro- 
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rfthough Jeswunt Row had commenced the work of 
desolation, while he retained his reason there was still 
a sovereign; one who, though prompt and powerful to 
inflict wrong, had the power of punishing it in others. 
In the short usurpation of Dherma there was terror, 
which maintained subordination among the most law¬ 
less: but on his death it suited the policy of Ameer 
Khan, while he ravaged from Nagpoor to Joudpoor, to 
leave the family, ministers, and commanders of the Go¬ 
vernment of Holkar, in such a state of anarchy as to* 
preclude all possible combination to subvert his supre¬ 
macy over a court, the name of which he continued to 


use as his pretext for exacting plunder. 

Toolsah Baee, the pupil, if not the daughter, of an 
artful priest, who with pretended sanctity was the slave 


vidiug for their subsistence. He had at first only about a hundred 
infantry, with two guns, but with his suoeoss his views expanded, 
and ho increased bis corps by new levies. Four battalions were 
raised, and through the influence of Meenah Baee a supply of cannon 
was furnished for the petty army of this leader, which soon became 
the terror of the Western parts of Malwa. 

The commission of Ram Decn was general, and was given and 
received as conferring a right to plunder all, without discrimination, 
whom he had the power to plunder. .Never was a better instrument 
desolation selected. His character is a compound of servility, 
falsehood, and badness, an artful flatterer, and an arrogant boaster, 
Unrestrained by either principles or feeling ; abject when in distress, 
insolent in prosperity. With no fcibs of family or country, lie 
^ent forth to extort from all men, and from all communities, what 
c °nld obtain without immediate danger. He was, however, a cau- 
i°us calculator on this point, and it formed the only check upon his 
proceedings. 

} . l hia maQ,ft character 1ms been more dwelt upon than it merits; but 
^ ,S employment furnishes a go*wl example of those measures which 
,r might such unparalleled miseries upon the province of Malwa. 


P 
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of worldly ambition,* bad been tutored in more than 
the common arts of her sex, and she possessed sufficient 
learning to be considered an extraordinary person in a 
country where women are seldom at all instructed. She 
was handsome, and of winning manners, but violent m 
her disposition, and most dissolute in her morals. She 
appears to have had considerable talent, and sometimes 
displayed great resolution ; but the leading feature of her 
character was a cruelty of disposition, which seems almost 
irreconcilable with that seclusion in which she had been 
brought up, and in which, contrary to the example of 
Ahalya Baee (whose exact opposite she appears to have 
been in every particular), she continued till her death. 

The reason commonly assigned for Toolsalx Baee keep¬ 
ing behind the curtainf was her youth and beauty ; but 
it Is perhaps as much to be referred to her immoral cha¬ 
racter. She was at first not so shameless as to brave the 
world, and she knew that if it were publicly known that 
*he was a woman of abandoned character, it would have 
injured, if not destroyed, her influence as a ruler. The 
example of Ahalya Baee had created a prejudice in fa¬ 
vour of power being vested in a female, and was at first 
an advantage to Toolsah Baee; but the delusion soon 


* Adjuobah, the Maun Bhow priest, is generally supposed to be the 
real father of Toolsah Bu< o. ibis professed mendicant, who was made 
rich by the favour of his disciple Hareka Baee, resided at Mhysir ; 
he was allowed a palankeen, horses, anil numerous attendant.-. 

f The word Purdah, which means curtain or veil, is often meta¬ 
phorically used, and implies that seclusion in which many females in 
India live ; but in this and similar eases where ladies transact busi* 
nc8H> kho expression must be taken literally, as they arc seated behind 
a curtain, where they hoar and are heard, and through the openings of 
which they sec without being seen. 
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Every act of tlie latter shewed that she had all 
Jfe frailties and vices of her sex without any redeeming 
virtues; above all, she wanted that noble confidence 
which purity of mind bestowed upon her predecessor. 

Meenali Baee has already been noticed. She had been 
the servant of Mulhar Rows mistress, Hureka Baee, and, 
like her, the disciple of the Maun Bliow priest Adjeebah. 
She was now the confidant of Toolsah Baee, and main¬ 
tained a complete influence over her young mistress, 
chiefly by flattery, and by ministering to her pleasures. 
The chief passion of this woman, who was above sixty 
years of age, was avarice; and she amassed very large 
suras, for all were obliged to bribe her who desired her 
assistance. She was also a devotee, but her devotions 
were rigidly limited to the practices of her sect; and this 
made her more an object of aversion to orthodox Hin¬ 
dus, with whom that sect are considered impious; but 
these were compelled to conceal their feelings, as Mee- 
nah Baee was prompt to revenge either insult or in jury. 

Balarara Seit, the minister of this court, was by tribe 
a Bunniah, or merchant ;* he had belonged, in a subor¬ 
dinate capacity, to the office charged with superintend¬ 
ing the weighing and supplying of grain for Jeswunt 
Row’s cattle. When that chief proceeded to the Punjab, 
Balaram was raised to a higher station, and the confi¬ 
dence in him was such that he >vas employed as a nego¬ 
tiator of the peace*!- with the British Government. His 
success on this occasion recommended him so much to his 


%L 


* The tribe to which he belonged is denominated Aggorwalah. lit* 
family came from Jagoor in Hurriaua; but he was born, or atloa- r 
brought up. at Mnlligaum in Candeish. 

t In A. v. 1805, this minister negotiated with me tho peace between 
Rolkar and the British Government, 



master, that he became, from causes which have been 
stated, chief minister. There was a mixture of pliancy, 
of falsehood, of good nature, and ambition, in this mans 
character, that singularly suited him to the times, and to 
the part he had to act. He never possessed property, 
and had, from the first, nothing to lose. Ho promised 
every thing that was asked ; and though he hardly ever 
performed what he promised, there was a kindness of 
manner and apparent goodness of heart about him, 
that prevented men being outraged even when they 
were duped. He always appeared better, and really was 
so, than any other on the scene; and while his easy dis¬ 
position made him obedient and attentive to Toolsah 
Baee, and her favourite Meenah Baee, he was considered 
by others as the only check on their profligacy. Though 
living in the midst of mutinies, and his person generally 
under restraint, lie was still regarded kindly by the 
troops, to whom he gave what money he could raise, 
usually adding a promise that all lie could obtain for the 
future should be theirs. He consented, in fact, to be 
their agent, and probably was often satisfied to have the 
plea of their turbulent violence as a pretext for exacting 
contributions to supply their demands. With such a re¬ 
gency and such a minister, commanders like Bam Deen,* 
and a rebellious and disorganized army, tho condition 
of the country may be imagined. Neither the lights of 
the sovereign nor the subject w T ere respected; every 
where the same scene of oppression presented itself; open 
villages and towns were sacked, and walled towns bat¬ 
tered, till they paid contributions. Leaders who had 
been successful, were, in their turn, attacked and plun 


♦ For Urn mau’g character, vide note, page 224 . 
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by those that were more powerful; constant en¬ 
gagements took place between the troops of Sindia, Hol- 
kar, tlie Puar, and the Pindarries, while the Rajpoot 
princes and the predatory chiefs joined, or deserted, the 
different parties, as it suited their interest at the mo¬ 
ment. The Bheels, a tribe who are bom plunderers, en¬ 
couraged by the absence of all regular rule, left their 
usual mountain fastnesses to seek booty in the open 
plains; and the villagers, driven to despair, became free¬ 
booters, to indemnify themselves for their losses by the 
pillage of their neighbours. Such a state of affairs could 
not long continue: hordes were soon forced from the 
scene of desolation to seek subsistence in distant lands. 
None of Holkar’s territories escaped the general ruin of 
this period, which also involved those of the Puars of 
Dhar and Dewass, of the Nabob of Bhopal, and partially 
those of Sindia, and of all the Rajpoot States, except 
Kotah, which, from causes that will be hereafter noticed, 
r ose amid the general wreck to increased wealth and 
prosperity. 

During the very height of this distraction, Jeswunfc 
How died at Bampoora. Before his death Toolsah Baee, 
'vho had no child, adopted, and brought up as her own 
offspring, Mulhar Row Holkar, the son of Jeswunt Row 9 
l) y Kessairah Baee, # a woman of low tribe, who had 
been introduced into his family. This boy was placed 
u pon the Musnud immediately after his father’s death, 
Rud his title was universally acknowledged. Zalim 
^iugk, the able Regent of Kotah, came to Bampoora to 
present in person his offering to the young prince. 

Kessairah Race, the mother of the reigning Prince, is of the 
^oom ar) or pot-inaker tribe of Hindus. 
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Two months after the death of Jeswunt Row, an 
attempt was made against the authority of Toolsah 
Baee, of which Dowlet Row Sindia was supposed the 


author. A relation of this prince, named Juteebali 
Mania, entered the service of young Mulhar Row, and 
through him three battalions, commanded by Juggoo 
Bappoo, were, detached from their allegiance, and on the 
pretext of demanding arrears, marched to Bampoora to 
support a plot, of which Email Baee and Lara Baee, 
two ladies of the Holkar family, were proclaimed the 
ostensible leaders. It had been settled that Lara Baee* 
was to adopt Mohyput Row, - )- the son of Anund Row 
Holkar, the Jahgeerdar of Jallein, whose claims from 
descent, it was argued, were preferable to the illegi¬ 
timate son of an illegitimate father, who had been placed 
upon the Musnud by a combination of wicked persons, 
anxious only about their own interests. This plot was 
defeated as soon as discovered. Ghuffoor Khan acted 
on this occasion a very conspicuous part: he proclaimed 
himself, in the name of Ameer Khan, the defender of 
the young Mulhar Row, and was not only joined by all 
the ministers, but by Zalim Singh, who was still at 
Bampoora. The battalions of Juggoo Bappoo were first 
compelled to retreat, and afterwards disarmed and plun- 


• Eraah Boee was tho widow of Mulhar How, w r ho w'na killed at 
Poona ; and Lara Bare, tho wife of Jeswunt How. 

f Mohyput How was a youth of about seventeen years of age. He 
fled, on the failure of the plot, to Candeisli, where he afterwards 
attempted to make a party ; but the small body of followers which he 
had collected were attacked and defeated by Raradoss, the brother of 
Balaram fteit. No subsequent account is given of this pretender to 
the Musnud of the Holkar family ; ho is believed however to be living 
somewhere in the Deekan, in an obscure condition. 
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The unfortunate Email Baee and Lara Baee, 
who had little, if any, concern in the plot, were put to 
death. Juteebali Mania fled, but his property was seized 
and pillaged. Some lesser criminals were executed, 
while Juggoo Bappoo escaped (probably as being a 
Brahmin) from farther punishment than a long and 
rigorous confinement. 

The repeated mutinies of the troops, and the danger 
that ensued, led to the deputation of Dewan Gunput 
Row with propositions to Sindia, which included the 
offer of a mortgage of a portion of the Holkar territory 
in return for a pecuniary aid. Dowlet Row is stated 
to have listened with pleasure to this, as he did to every 
proposal that gave him a prospect of attaining a supre¬ 
macy in the Holkar Government. An engagement was 
accordingly entered into, and the Dewan returned accom¬ 
panied by agents from the principal bankers in Siudia’s 
camp, who had instructions to make arrangements for 
satisfying the claims of the troops, whenever the deeds 
lor the countries specified were made over to Sindia. 
But Ghuffoor Khan, who saw in the completion of this 
plan the destruction of his own and his master’s in¬ 
fluence, after consulting with his friends (particularly 
with Tantia Jogh),* summoned Ameer Khan from Joud- 


* Tantia Jogh, the present minister of tho Holkar family, is a 
brahmin of the Kuradecf sect, was born in Oajideisli, but cuiue young 
to Mbysir, where bis elder brother, Bulajeo Naick, was Gomashta or 
a gent in the house of Hurry Punt Jogh, then one of the principal 
Concurs in Malwa. The affairs of this Soucar (whose name the 
>'oung Brahmin had taken as a distinguished appellation) went to 


t For an account of this sect nnd their usages, vide Transactions 
the Bombay Literary Society, voL iii, page 8(J 
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defend his own interests and those of the Holkar 
state. The Patan chief hastened to court, and effectually 
succeeded in frustrating the negotiation. 

Toolsah Baeo was greatly irritated at hearing from 
Ameer Khan that she had been represented to him as an 
abandoned woman; and the enemies* * of Tantia Jogh 
persuaded her that he was the author of the calumny. 
Her immediate resolution was to put him to death, and 






nothing but the vigilance and decision oi‘ his friends*!* 
enabled him to escape her vengeance. He went to 
Kotah, where he remained for some months. After 
Ameer Khan left camp, the plan of obtaining Sindia’s 
aid was revived, and by the advice of Balaram Seit 
and Meenah Baee, Tantia Alikur was despatched to 
Gualior. He concluded an engagement, by which it was 


ruin after the death of Ahalya Baee ; but Tantia having been at¬ 
tached to an European commander of one of the Cam poos or legions, 
became his confidential man of business, and joined to the manage¬ 
ment of tho countries assigned for tho support of this body of troops, 
tho sole charge of providing funds for their payment. He continued 
attached to the infantry of Holkar’s army till the murder of the 
English officers, before Jeswunt Iiow invaded Hindustan. On the 
occurrence of this event he left tho array, and retired to Oojein. Ho 
rejoined it when it returned to Malwa, and remained in tho exercise 
of his business as a Soucar (which he has always continued) under the 
protection and friendship of Balaram Seit. The violence of Dherma 
prevented Tantia Jogh from having any concern with the Campoos, 
while that person commanded ; but on his death he was appointed to 
the general charge of the battalions, whose organization was changed, 
and from this station he gradually rose to iniluonce and power. 

• Tantia Alikur was tho person who chiefly excited the Baee againBt 
Tantia Jogh upon this occasion, and it naturally caused an irreconoiH 
able hatred between them. 

f Ghuffoor Khan gave Tantia Jogh the first intimation of his dan¬ 
ger, and aided his escape. 
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r agreM, that an annual sum of twenty-four lacs of rupees 
should be paid by Sindia, on countries equal in revenue 
being made over to that prince. This second negotiation 
was defeated by a variety of events, but more especially 
by a general mutiny of the whole army, which first com¬ 
pelled Toolsah Baee to fly with the young Mulhar Row to 
the tent of Ghuffoor Khan, and afterwards to seek 
shelter from the excesses of the troops in the fort of Gun - 
graur, a possession of the Holkar family, which had been 
temporarily assigned to Zalim Singh, Regent ot Kotah. 

Tantia Jogh, who had returned from Kotah supported 
by all the influence of Zalim Singh, began at this period 
to take a very considerable lead in the affairs ot Govern¬ 
ment. He was, however, nearly being ruined by a plan 
which Meenah Baee had concerted, to seize him and 
others in order to pay the troops with the plunder ot 
their property, and place the administration in the hands 
of Ram Deen. The latter had just arrived at Gungraui 
with his corps, and was accompanied by his brother, 
who was not only possessed of property, but from being 
file renter of several large districts, had connected him 
self with some of the richest bankers at Oojein, one*f of 
whom had accompanied him to Gungraur for the purpose 
°f giving the troops who support d the projected change 
a n adequate security for their arrears and futuro pay. 


* This man, whose name is Mukham Lai, commonly called Joshee, 
well educated, an 1 a man of business. He has long becu a promi- 
,l eut uctor in scenes of rapine, and by that and other moans has 
acquired considerable property. He is at Oojein, and was offered by 
tknvlet Row Sindia the management of several countries, if he could 
°btaiu my consent to the measure. This he has tried every effort to 
1 -feet: but it was always refused on account of his bad character, 
t Hhugwunt Doss, a man of wealth and respectability. 





4 EVENTS AT TIIE 

Every court has its secret history, and that of several 
in India, if disclosed, would exhibit strange scenes of 
intrigue and licentiousness. Nothing could be more 
wicked and shameless than the daily occurrences which 
that of Holkar* exhibited at this period. The profligacy 
of Toolsah Baee was notorious, but the criminal inter¬ 
course established between her and the Dewan Gunput 
Row, which now became quite public, was attended with 
the most serious consequences. Tantia Jogh has been 
accused of having secretly advised the Dewan to consult 
his own safety, and that of the party to which he was 
attached, by encouraging the passion which Toolsah 
Baee had conceived for him; and though he, no doubt, 
endeavoured to impress the parties with a sense of the 
necessity of circumspection, he could not have desired 
the decrease of an influence through which he and his 
friends enjoyed power. Their first object was the ruin 
of Mcenali Baee, which Toolsah Baee, who was the slave 
of her passions, and who had now become extravagantly 
fond of her lover, appears to have agreed to without any 
scruple. In compliance with the suggestions of Gunput 
Row, her former favourite was made prisoner. 

Tantia Alikur was at this period on his return with 
agents of Sindia's Government, attended by the bankers, 
who were to make the necessary advances, and give 
security for the annual payment of the pecuniary aid 

♦ The licentious passions of Jeswunt Itow Holkar brooked no con¬ 
trol ; and tho sacrifice of the honour of the females of their family 
was no unusual road withgionr tiers to his favour. The handsome wife 
of Gunput How wa^ considered as the principal link botweon that 
minister and his prince. The same lady, at the period of which I am 
writiiig’, openly intrigued with Tantia Jogh, nnd was the chief means 
of preserving the good understanding between him and her husband. 
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Mndia had agreed to grant. His progress, however, 
was arrested at Kotah, by the intelligence that not only 
his principal friend and supporter Meenah Baee was in 
confinement, but that Ram Deen, the military command¬ 
er on whom they reposed most confidence, was also a 
prisoner, and had not only been compelled to deliver up 
to his enemies the money he had brought to promote 
his own aggrandisement, but was made over to the most 
clamorous of the horse in the service of Holkar, as secu¬ 
rity for their arrears. 

Toolsah Baee after these occurrences moved from Gun- 
graur to camp; some money was given to the troops; and 
hi a few days the whole proceeded to canton for the rains 
near Mucksee, a town on the river Kalee Sind. Ram 
Deen and Meenah Baee were carried prisoners with the 
army; a discussion about the release of the former, 
caused a dispute between Tantia Jogh and Ghuffoor 
Khan, which was increased by the latter having given 
his protection to Tantia Alikur, who now ventured from 
Kotah, and endeavoured to form a party to remove 
Toolsah Baee, and advance her prisoner, Meenah Baee, 
to the head of the Government. Balaram entered into 
this intrigue, influenced, as his friends pretend, by the 
disgrace brought on the family of Holkar, from the open 
*oid shameless intimacy between Gunput Row and Tool- 
sah Baee. But the latter and her paramour (a man of 
n ° talent)* now acted under the able direction of Tantia 


In a conversation regarding-the Dewan that Major Ajttuiw had 
^vith Iiuitia Jogh. the latter observed, “Gunput Row personally is 
and always waa, a weak despicable man.” This spoeoh of Tantia 
would appear tolerable evidence, that while ho shared the conn- 
of tliis man and Toolsah liaee, he ruled them; but the friends of 
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'Jogh, who advised the immediate removal of Meenah 
Baee. This lady, who, though confined, had been hither¬ 
to treated with indulgence and respect, was now the vic¬ 
tim demanded by Gunput Row, and his mistress could 
not refuse. The female she had so long cherished was 
dragged away at night, in the midst of a violent storm 
of rain, to be carried to Gungraur. She entreated to see 
her mistress for the last time; and her importunities 
were so violent that they took her to the door of the 
latters tent, where she implored admittance if it was 
only for a few moments; but the unfeeling Toolsah Baee, 
instigated by Gunput Row, who was standing near her, 
exclaimed aloud so as to be heard by all, “ Do not let her 
come in, take her away.” She was carried first to Gun- 
graur, and from thence to Beejulpoor,* where she enjoyed 
but a few days’ repose, when a bill upon her for a con¬ 
siderable sum was given to some officers of the house¬ 
hold troops, with instructions to exact payment. Tor- 


tho minister do not admit this to be the case. I asked Rowjee Trim- 
buck, Tantia s most confidential man of business, if Gunput How was 
not a weak mau, and consequently a mere tool in the hands of such 
a person as Tantia Jogli. He answered quickly, “ Gunput Row is 
one of those half fools that are most difficult to be managed j they 
“ do what they are told in most things, but every now and then put 
in a piece of work of their own, which spoils all ; besides (he oon- 
“ tinned) the Do wan often acted to please Toolsah Race, who, though 
' full of sweet and persuasive language, and at times witty, had no 
° fc tmso in affairs of state, and no control over her temper, which 
*• very violent, and led her often to very cruel acts." 

* Beejulpoor. which is within three miles of Indore, had been 
granted to Meenah Baee, who made it over to Hurrabah, her spiritual 
father, who is still in possession of. this village, and lives in some 
state, though his receipts from its revenue have been diminished. 
This priest accompanied Meenah Baee in her last journey. 





tur^df every species was indicted, and though she refused 
from the first to give one rupee, she did not deny having 
amassed wealth. “ Take me to Toolsah Baee,” she often 
exclaimed, “and if she personally requires ten lacs, I 
will give them.” This meeting, however, was exactly 
what her enemies desired to avoid ; and their tortures 
were continued till the object they sought was accom¬ 
plished. Meenah Baee, distracted with hunger and pain, 
finished the scene by taking poison ; but her resolution 
not to benefit those who wrought her destruction, was 
persevered in to the last. # Soon after this occurrence, 
the general mutiny of the troops, and their threatened 
violence, compelled Toolsah Baeo to make her escape 
from camp, which she did with difficulty; and she again 
took shelter in Gungraur, which Zalim Singh had a short 
time before made over to her possession. - !* 

Toolsah Baee, the instant she reached Gungraur, took 
y ery decided steps. The artillery and some corps of 
infantry were still attached to her. By the terror of the 
former, she compelled the Mahomedans of the army, 
with the exception of a small corps, and that of Ghufibor 
K-han, to move to a distance, and she proclaimed that 
Hindus alone should be hereafter admitted into the ser¬ 
vice of Holkar. This was done on the pretext that the 
Mahomedans had been the most turbulent; but the fact 

* None of Meenah Baee a treasure was found. She had, for better 
^Urity. removed it beyond the Flolkar territories ; and a great pro- 
1,0 **tion of it is believed to be HtiU in the hands of a banker at Kish- 
^STur near Ajmeer. Tantia Jogh is quite satisfied this man possesses 
i amount, and has mode many etforts to recover it, though 

‘itherto in vain. 

4 t Zalim Singh had rented the distriot. but, cm a larger rent being 
landed than he chose to pay. had given it up. 
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was, these mercenaries were attached to the standard of 
Ameer Khan, and she now accounted that chief as her 
principal enemy. These proceedings gave rise to a vio¬ 
lent attack upon her authority. A plot was formed to 
take from her the custody of the young prince, in tho 
possession of whose person all her strength consisted. 
The infantry corps, as well as the artillery, gave their 
support, and detachments surrounded the houses of both 
Tantia Jogh and Gunput Row before they were aware 
of any danger. The Dewan was made prisoner; but 
Tantia escaped, with about forty followers, into the 
citadel, where Toolsah Baec resided. He immediately 
made arrangements for its defence; and Juttybah Naick, 
a Mahratta commander of the household troops, who 
was a favourite of Toolsah Baee, made an effort on this 
critical occasion to aid her, that reflects honour on his 
character. The instant he learned her situation, he 
hastened from the camp to the town with two hundred 
men, scaled tho wall at a place where it was low, and 
succeeded in reaching without opposition the outer gates 
of the citadel. This was guarded by a company of the 
mutineers, who were surprised and attacked with such 
fury, that they were all either killed or wounded. He 
was warmly welcomed by Tantia and Toolsah Baee : the 
latter was, when he entered, sitting with a dagger in 
her hand, holding the child Mulliar Row, whom she 
said she was resolved to stab to the heart, rather than 
allow him, in whose name she governed, to be taken from 
her. But the danger was past; the rapid success of 
Juttybah struck such a panic into the infantry, that 
they instantly moved off to their lines, leaving the town 
to be occupied by the Mahratta home ; who, hearing of 
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, came galloping from their encampment to 
the aid of Toolsah Baee. Ghuffoor Khan also repaired 
to one of the gates ; but he was justly suspected of being 
one of those who had excited the revolt, and was in con¬ 
sequence warned to keep at a distance; he attended to 
the counsel given him, and retired to his tents. 

Although this plot was for the moment defeated, the 
motives which induced the artillery and infantry to 
become the instruments of its execution, still remained. 
They continued clamorous for their arrears, and as one 
mode of hastening the payment, they increased the 
rigour of Gunput Row’s confinement; nor were they 
mistaken in the effect winch they expected this would 
produce. Toolsah Baee, when she heard of Ids situation, 
became inconsolable, and implored Tantia Jogh to make 
his utmost efforts to release the Dewan; she did more, 
she gave jewels to a considerable amount to effect this 
object. Tantia managed to raise some more funds, and 
a compromise was effected. The men engaged in this 
mutiny, who amounted to about three thousand, after 
releasing their prisoner, and giving over their guns and 
arms, and taking hostages for the security of their li\es 
and property, took their discharge, and withdrew from 
this scene of never-ending trouble to their respective 
places of abode in Hindustan. 

The success of the corps above-mentioned, in extort¬ 
ing their arrears by the violent measures they pursued, 
brought, almost all the infantry* of Holkar’s army to 



* Thakoor Dosr pays, that in the apace of ton (fays after these muti¬ 
nous Sepoys returned to their homes, three battalions, commanded by 
Itoshun Bog, Roshun Khan, and Hussein Alice, arrived at Gungraur. 
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Gungraur. Plots and mutinies were revived, and Bala- 
ram Seit was suspected not only of having instigated 
past proceedings, but of giving encouragement to the 
commanders to persist in their clamorous demands. 
Whether this was the case, or that it was determined to 
destroy him, cannot be well ascertained; the latter is 
most probable. The support he received from Ameer 
Khan, his connexion with Tantia Alikur, (who, though 
he had again fled, was still dreaded,) and his intrigues 
with Ghuffoor Khan, gave reason to believe his holding 
any office was incompatible with the firm establishment 
of the party now in power; but his life might still have 
been spared, had he not excited the resentment* of 
Toolsah Baee by some serious and repeated remon¬ 
strances against the continuance of an open and criminal 
intercourse with the Dewan, which had become, as he 
stated, the scandal of all India, and brought shame and 
disgrace upon the family of Holkar. How much she 
had been inflamed by his reproaches may be inferred 
from the circumstances that attended his murder; for 
it can hardly be called an execution. He had been 
watched, and not allowed to leave the town of Gungraur, 
from the moment the mutiny commenced ; but he had 
only been in strict confinement three days, when lie 
was sent for at midnight by Toolsah Baee, who received 
him, attended by Gunput Row and some servants. 


* Thakoor Doss, when questioned on this subject, ascribes Toolsah 
Baee’s inveterate hatred to Balaram, first, to the danger her favourite 
had incurred through his seditious practices ; secondly, to his intrigues 
with the late Hindustanny horse, by which he gained and kept them 
in his interest; and, lastly, to liis advice and animadversions on her 
most licentious conduct. 
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was asleep when the order was brought for 
him to attend. What had passed before, the hour of 
the night, and the language of the messengers, combined 
to make him suspect what was contemplated. His 
family took the alarm, and his wife endeavoured by her 
tears to prevent his obeying the mandate. He put her 
aside, telling her to cease her lamentations, and not to 
endeavour to make him guilty of disobedience. He 
nevertheless, when he came before Toolsah Baee, plead¬ 
ed hard for his life ; representing the inutility of killing 
a man who had no property to be plundered, and who 
had yet the power, from the credit he had acquired, of 
satisfying a mutinous soldiery, fie entreated to be 
spared, if but for a few days, till it was seen whether he 
could not allay the violent ferment that then existed 
among the troops. This representation was answered 
by accusations and invectives from Toolsah Baee, who 
abused him as the chief author of the calamities to 
which she had been recently exposed. It was in vain 
ho denied the facts alleged.* She exclaimed, “ Strike olf 
his head. Two Sepoy orderliesf who were present, when 

asked by Gunput Row, “ if they did not hear the orders of 
their mistress had the resolution and virtue to answer, 
They were soldiers, and not executioners.” On receiving 
this answer, Gunput Row drew his sword, and made the 
fu st blow at Balaram: two attendants^ aided him to com- 


to T>n °^ er crimes, she accused him of baring sent a dresa 

t °T| UB as a mar k *PP‘ <bntion of his proc> '.lings, 
arc ..,11 0 un,n88 these men are Deen Singh nml Lai Singh , they 
y , ln the service. 

being Hnaooriah strnek the second blow, and tho body, after 

“t..cd, was dragged away by Bheem Singh Bondelah. The 

Q 
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■Jlete this act of atrocity; the body was dragged into a 
dark room, and a report spread next morning that the 
minister had absconded, but no one was deceived. 

The chief actors in this scene were Toolsah Baec and 
Gunput Row. Public opinion ascribed a share of their 
guilt to Tantia Jogli; and the leading influence he had 
at this period, and continued to exercise, gave currency 
to this belief)* * He was not, however, present at the 
murder, and from the first denied participation in its 
execution. The deed produced a sensation of great 
horror. Balarams character has already been given. 



murderers stripped it of some ornaments, and the Dewnn is said to 
have been base enough to take a jewel necklace as his Bhnro of the 

spoil. 

* Rowjec Trimbuck. Tantia’s most confidential adherent, asserts, 
that his master was throughout averse to the murder of Balaram 
Seit; aud though he admits that a serious breach between Tautia and 
the two guilty individuals, Gunput How and Toolsah Baee, did not 
take place till a year afterwards, when it was effected by the intri¬ 
gues of Sreepnt Bow, during Tantia^ absent Zalim Singh’s can- 
tonment, he says that a great coolness occurred while the court was 
at Gungraur, owing to Tantia Jogh having exacted an oath from Tool- 
Baee, before he aided her in effecting Gunput Rows release, by 
which she solemnly pledged herself to abstain from an intercourse 
which brought scandal on the family, and disgrace on all who sup¬ 
ported her. Rowjee Trimbuck adds, that Zorrawurmull Soucar first 
informed Tantia of BalaranTs danger, owing to Toolsah Baees re- 
aontmenfe at hi* communications with Roshun Beg, and from believ¬ 
ing him the real author of Gunput Row’s imprisonment; that Tantia 
spoke to the Dewan, and, while he recommended Balaram being kept 
in confinement, he entreated his life should not be touched. He nays, 
that no person could be more surprised than Tantia was, at Balaram’s 
lining pub to death in so sudden a manner; but that ho could not 
express his feelings, having no place of safety bub the post he occu¬ 
pied* Rowjee Trimbuck says, ho was at Mundissor, raising money, when 
iht Ji event* occurred, but is positive of the facts being as he states. 
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jossessed such a cheerfulness of mind, so great a de¬ 
sire to do good, and so forgiving a spirit, that, in spite of 
his faithless promises and erring ambition, lie was a 
favourite with all ranks; he is to this day regretted, and 
his assassination spoken of as an act of barbarous 
atrocity. 

Ghuffoor Khan, on hearing what had passed in Gun- 
graur, sent a confidential person* * to Tantia Jogh, to ask 


* This statement was taken from an actor in the scene; but I 
afterwards obtained the relation fromMootee Ram, the person employed 
hy Ghuffoor Khan on this occasion. The following ia his evidence: 
Ghuffoor Khan, three days after Balaram was confined, sent me to 
1 oolsah Baee to enquire after him. She said, “ I havo no idea of 
“ injuring Balaram, but wished to get bis accounts settled and then 
release him.’ On that niglib Balaram was slain. — Next day Ameer 
•Singh came and told Ghuffoor Khan of the ovout. I was sent to 
lantia to know what had occurred. Tantia >aid the Baee had told 
im that Balaram had fled. On my urging the question and profes¬ 
sing incredulity, tho minister went to the Bace, and soon after sent 
forme; but before I arrived, a Huzooriah, or confidential officer, had 
iten called, and asked by the Bace how he came to allow Balaram to 
escape, lie made an excuse of having fallen asleep. Orders wore 
rp° mau< ai *d he had received several stripes, when I 

r ? n antia Jogl1 ’ “ ' vha t Was the use of such a proceeding, when ho 
Wc ^ ue w Balaram was murdered.” We were now-dose to the Bace, 

*j? y 1 J 10 ” 1 Minister repeated my observations, and my obstinate 
lsbehef of their assertions. On this the Baeo lost all patience. " Is 
“ s ^ e addressing us, “ my master, or niv servant ? 

15 * 8 80 desirous of seeing Balaram, let him come, and I will en- 
„ a mcc;t -ing shall take place at the battery where Balaram is now 
^ at body had been just conveyed to a casement in the 

^ which she aUuded. “ 1 instantly.” Mootoe Ram s:ud, took 

“ D ° fear * or ; for she was in a very great 

tin Joyh* 1 ^° n< ^bation took place between Ghuffoor Klmn and Tan 
Mootee Ii ° form «r, to conciliate the latter, denied 1 ving given 
a,a (the above evidence) any authority to be bo importunate, 
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Mm how he could, after their promises to each other, be 
concerned in such a proceeding, and desired to know 
what he was to say to Ameer Khan. Tantia denied all 
knowledge of the event he alluded to, and stated his 
belief that Balaram was still alive, though in confine¬ 
ment. On the messenger requiring a more satisfactory 
explanation, Tantia informed Qunput How and Toolsah 
Baee of what had passed; and a farther attempt was 
made to convince him that the minister was still alive, 
but not succeeding, Toolsah Baee, who appeared now to 
have cast off all fear as well as shame, said aloud, “ Is 
“ Ghuffoor Khan my servant, or my master?” and, with¬ 
out waiting for a reply, added, “ Go, tell him from me, 
“ if he continues so very anxious about Balaram, to come 
here, and they shall meet.” Ghuffoor Khan was not a 
little alarmed at this message; and two days afterwards, 
hearing a report that an attack upon him was meditated, 
lie marched to some distance. Toolsah Baee immediately 
sent to know the reason of this movement, and to give 
him every assurance of her cherishing no unfriendly 
intentions. He agreed to return ; but, instead of taking 
up his old ground, he encamped near Itoshun Begs 
battalions. Three daysafterwards/Poolsah Baee, observing 
some agitation in the camp, which indicated an intention 
to surround Gungraur, moved out of that town with all 
the Mahr&tta horse. The impatience of Juttybah* * Naick 


and he wan dismissed as a man who had disobeyed his orders. He 
went into other scrvioo. and for some time lived with Captain Briggs ; 
but the moment the guarantee of his jagheer made Ghuffoor Khun 
independent of the minister, he recalled Mootee Bam, who is now hie 
principal Mooushee, or writer. Such facts are conclusive. 

* 'Die Mahratta chief who had behaved so gallantly in her defence 
at Gungraur. 
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rought on an affair with the infantry, in which Roshun 
Beg, supported by Ghuffoor Khan, took a leading part. A 
cannonade was opened, and Toolsah Baee is said to have 
displayed courage, till a shot struck the howdah of the 
elephant on which the child Mulhar Row was seated. 
This spread a general alarm, and Toolsah Baee instantly 
mounted a horse, and placing the prince on another with 
Gunput Row, commenced (accompanied by the house¬ 
hold and Mahratta horse) a flight which was continued 
to Allote.* The battalions under Roshun Beg moved on 
Gungraur, of which they took possession. Their first 
object was to discover the corpse of Balaram, which, 
though in a putrid state, was burnt by persons of his 
caste, according to the ceremonies prescribed by his reli¬ 
gion. Gungraur was on this occasion completely plun¬ 
dered ; the troops were paid part of their arrears, and 
their commanders (particularly Roshun Beg) enriched. 

There can be little doubt that throughout the whole 
of the events which took place at Gungraur, the muti¬ 
nies of the troops were made subservient to the intrigues 
ol Ameer Khan and his agents, who desired to deprive 
loolsah Baee of power ; the consequence was a complete 
separation of her interests from those of the Patan chief 
and his partisans. Tantia Jogh now became the head*j* 
of one party, and Ghuffoor Khan of another. The 
former had only the Mahratta and the household troops, 
but the possession of the person of the young Mulhar 


A town in Sondwarra belonging to the Puars of Dow * j. It is 
sixteen mile* South-west of Gungraur. 

sah p ** ow was too inferior in talent to be his rival; and Tool- 

ex eept wheu acting from the impulse of passion, was always 
under tutelage. 
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w gave it a predominance; for so strong was the 
feeling on this point, that those who had charge of 
him were deemed (even by their opponents) to be the 
Government. The party of Ghuffoor Khan consisted of 
his own adherents, the discharged Mahomedan horse, 
whom he had recalled, and nine battalions of infantry, 
with their guns. 

One of the ^arliest measures 
contract an engagement with Sindias manager at Mun 

o o © 


of Tantia Jogli was to 


dissor, by which he obtained the aid of Ambajee’s Cam- 
poo, or legion, (one of Sindia’s corps employed in Malwa,) 
which consisted of five battalions and thirty pieces of 
cannon. A monthly sum was agreed to be paid for the 
subsistence of this force; but Ambajee’s operations 
were too cautious, and his object was so obviously 
directed to avoid hostility, that Holkars court soon 
became disgusted with its new allies. 

Sindia and Ameer Khan were alike anxious to turn 
the distractions of the Holkar State to their own advan¬ 
tage. The former sent an agent to Ameer Khan, en¬ 
treating him to desist from measures that would ruin 
and disgrace the Holkar family, and requesting him to 
comply with the desire of Toolsah Baee for the removal 
of Ghuffoor Khan. The Patan chief was too averse to 
the interference of Dowdet Row to acquiesce; but he 
was nevertheless solicitous to bring affairs to an ami¬ 
cable termination. He in consequence gave orders to 
Ghuffoor Khan to suspend hostilities, and assured Tool¬ 
sah Baee, that if she would consent to his repairing to 
court, and cease flying about the country, he would com¬ 
ped the infantry to be satisfied with one-half of their 
arrears, and would recall a representative who was so 
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to her. In this negotiation Ameer Khan was 
supported by Zalim Singh of Kotah, who offered to be-* 
come security for the full performance of the proffered 
engagement; but Toolsah Baee concluded, and on just 
grounds, that Ameer Khan’s purpose was to deprive her 
of power, and to assume the sole management of affairs • 
in her answer, therefore, to his overture, she insisted 
that Ghufloor Khan should be recalled, and the batta¬ 
lions brought to order, as preliminaries. Ameer Khan 
made every effort to effect the latter object, but in vain ; 
and a renewal of hostilities was only avoided by both 
parties agreeing to refer to the decision of Zalim Singh, 
the Regent of Kotah. The army of Mulhar Row march¬ 
ed to within twelve miles of the cantonment of that 
chief, to which place Tantia Jogh was deputed. Gliuf- 
foor Khan came soon after on the part of Ameer Khan; 
and three months passed in a series of reconciliations ami 
quarrels between the parties, and in making and break¬ 
ing promises and oaths ; but tlie intelligence received at 
the close of the rainy season, of the advance of the Bri¬ 
tish armies towards Central India, effected for the mo¬ 
ment a reunion of interests, which nothing else could 
have accomplished. 

Zalim Singh had now his own safety to consult, and 
was eager to get rid of friends who might embarrass, 
but could not assist him. It is to the honour of l anti a 
Jogh’s character, that the wise and experienced Regent of 
Kotah selected him, at this crisis, as the man best able 
to combine and direct the discordant adherents of Hol- 
kar ; and as a proof of his own friendship, he sent a de¬ 
tachment of three hundred infantry, with two standards, 
lor the avowed purpose of protecting his person. 
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Before the events, which now hastened affairs to a 
crisis, are detailed, it will be necessary to notice an 
influence which had long been employed in vain endea¬ 
vours to unite the courts of Sindia and Holkar, and to 
restore, by the reunion of its different chiefs, the former 
strength of the Mahratta confederacy. 

The control which the notorious Trimbuckjee* estab¬ 
lished over the, councils of Bajerow, may be fixed as 
the date from which that prince changed his policy, and 
commenced his intrigues against the British Government. 
These assumed a more serious aspect, when the murder 
of Gungadhur Shastreef had placed the infamous favou¬ 
rite in the situation of a proscribed malefactor. The 
engagements between Sindia and Holkar, first negotiated 
by Gunput Row, and afterwards by Tantia Alikur, have 
been already narrated. The mutual obligation and de¬ 
termination of the parties to serve and obey the Paish- 
wah, are made, in the first article of the treaty,J the 
bond of their faith to each other. There can be no 
doubt that, though the object was to confederate against 
the English, it was intended to proceed slowly and with 
great caution; but the situation of Bajerow precipitated 
a rupture ; and, as he became every hour more alarmed 


• The complete ascendency of Trimbuckjce in tbo councils of 
Bajerow may be dated from a.d. 1815. 

f Gungadhur Shaatree. the minister of the Baroda State, came to 
Poona to negotiate a settlement of accounts between bis master and 
the Paishwah through the mediation of the English Government, 
under whoso protection and guarantee he was deputed. He was 
murdered by T rim buck jee, under circumstances which left no doubt 
th;u the deed was perpetrated with the knowledge of Bajerow. 

X Major Agnew’s letter to the Chief Secretary to Government, 
under date 31st August, 1818. 
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g himself and his favourite, he was urgent in 
his endeavours to obtain immediate and efficient assist¬ 
ance. Agents were in consequence sent to Sindia, and 
a man of some eminence reached Holkar’s court* about 
the same time. He was received with marked honour, 
being met by all the ministers; but the state of affairs 
was unpropitious to union in any cause, and the intri¬ 
gues and struggles for power which took place after the 
death of Balaram Seit, baffled all his efforts in favour 
of Bajerow. That prince sent in the beginning of the 
ensuing year another agent,' f who joined Holkar’s camp 
a short timo before the ministers and chiefs had referred 
their disputes to the Kotah Raja. This second envoy, 
while he professed to have a large command of pecu¬ 
niary resources, expressed perfect confidence in his abi¬ 
lity to bring Sindia and Ameer Khan to concur in the 
measures, to the adoption of which he urged the minis¬ 
ters of Mulhar Row ; and, after remaining some time at 
the cnntonment. of Zalim Singh, he proceeded to the 
camp of the Patan chief, who did not reject his proposals, 
but demanded an advance of four lacs of rupees. The 
payment of this sum was agreed to, and a letter was 
sent to Holkar’s camp, directing the necessary bills to 
be transmitted. This delay proved fatal to the negotia¬ 
tion. The approach of an English army decided Ameer 

* This poraon, whoso name wua Guuput Row, was generally called 
Gunobah Punt His arrival and honourable reception at the camp 
at Mukra. on the 4th of Assar in the year of the Sumbut 1783, 
charged with a letter from the Patahwah, is reported in a letter from 
Mr. W ellealey, acting Resident at Gualior, to Mr. Secretary Adam, 
dated 20th February, 1816. 

t 1 ho name of this man was Dhoondoo Punt Tantia. He assumed, 
for concealment, the name of Krishen Row. 
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Khan to accept the offers made by that Government; 
and after his first interview with Sir David Ochterlony, 
he dismissed Bajerow’s agent, and wrote to Ghuffoor 
Khan, to desire he would urge Toolsah Baee not to think 
of going to the Deckan, but to wait his arrival in camp, 
when he would adjust all differences between her and 
the English. 

Such was the result of the Paishwah s negotiation 
with Ameer Khan; but the intrigues of the former's 
agents were more successful at the court of Holkar. An 
artful Brahmin, * who was an hereditary servant in 
the family of Gunput Row, had accompanied the mis¬ 
sion from Poona, and laboured to promote its success. 
The absence of Tantia Jogh with Zalim Singh gave this 
man an opportunity of increasing a coolness, which had 
for some time subsisted between that minister and the 
Dewan; and the instant the mind of the latter was 
turned against his friend, Toolsah Baee adopted similar 
sentiments. This party was strengthened by the acces¬ 
sion of some of the military leaders, who were secretly 
excited, soon after Tantia s return to camp, to seize his 
person, as a security for their arrears. 

The party, who now directed the councils of Holkar, 
having pledged themselves to adopt Bajerow’s cause, 
they received an advance of one lac and sixty thousand 
rupees from the agent of that prince, a part of which 
was distributed to the troops, while the intention of 
proceeding to the Deckan was proclaimed, and orders 
sent for all corps and detachments to join without delay. 
J his took place in November; and early in the ensuing 
month the whole assembled about twenty miles from 


* Sreeput Row. 
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rclpoor, to which place they afterwards marched. 
All were now in high spirits, for the Dewan and his 
friends were lavish in their promises of high and regular 
pay, after the army had crossed the Nerbudda; but 
the intelligence of the arrival of a division of the 
British army at Aggur* a distance of about fifty miles 
from Mahidpoor, and of another)* having penetrated into 
Malwa, made a serious impression on their feelings. 

Thakoor Doss, the news-writer at Holkars court, em¬ 
ployed by Mr. Metcalfe, the resident at Delhi, had been 
despatched with a letter to that gentleman, containing 
general professions of friendship ; but no definite proposi¬ 
tions were made. The state of affairs was, however, now 
changed, and it was necessary to take some decided 
measures. A council was held, of which Tantia Jogh 
(though a prisoner) was president. He advised the 
deputation of a respectable person to communicate with 
the English officer commanding the troops at Aggur; but 
liis advice was not approved, and it led to an accusation 
of having intrigued with the English, which not only 
prolonged his confinement, but increased the severity of 
his treatment. He was particularly obnoxious to the 
commandants of the infantry corps, who, as well as the 
principal leaders of the cavalry, went, after this council, 
to the tent of Ghuffoor Khan, and interchanged pledges 
of fidelity, by which they bound themselves to union 
daring the dangers that were approaching. 


* My corps reached Aggur on the 4th December, 1817. 
t The iirst division, under the command of Sir T. Hislop, crooned 
the Nerbudda on its march to Oojeiu on the 1st December, 1817. 
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A correspondence was entered into with the British* 
officer commanding the division at Aggur, who, while he 
moved to join the army of Sir Thomas Hislop near 
Oojein, stated to the ministers of Holkar, that if they 
were really desirous of peace they should send a mission 
to the head-quarters of that General. This step was 
adopted, and agents came, vested, as they said, with full 
powers to negotiate a treaty. The most liberal termsf 
were offered ; but the complete reform of a mutinous 
infantry was insisted upon, and the ministers were told, 
when they urged their inability to control this body, as 


* I had, on my arrival at Aggur, written a letter to Mulliar How of 
a friendly nature, but meant to bring his ministers to a clear explana¬ 
tion of their sentiments, as far as these affected the British Govern¬ 
ment. Before this reached them, a letter had been sent to me. 
written in the name of the young prince, which contained nothing 
but mere general expressions of regard, and a call upon me, as a 
former friend of the family, to preserve the ties of peace. I had 
offered in my letter to send an officer to wait upon Mulliar Row ; but 
receiving no answer, I moved towards Oojein by Turanah. whence I 
addressed a short note to the Dewan Gun put Row, informing him of 
my intended junction with the Commander-in-Chief Sir Thomas 
Ifislop, and warning him, if he desired to avoid danger, to lose no 
time in entering into a negotiation. 

f Thc.se were comprised in ten articles, as detailed in the notes of 
conference between Holkar’s Vakeel and myself on the 15th December, 
1817. Their moderate ymrporb was to restore the Government of 
Holkar to a condition in which it could be tolerated by other states ; 
and this necessarily included a complete separation from the Pindar- 
ries, a redaction of a great proportion of a mutinous army, and, in 
short, the abandonment of the predatory system, the pursuit of which 
had boon found hostile to the tranquillity of other states. The English 
Government offered a gratuitous aid to effect this desirable change ; 
and, so far from desiring any cession of territory, engaged to assist 
Holkar s Government with funds to pay the arrears of the troops it 
was called upon to discharge. 
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accuse for non-compliance, that, if they desired safety 
for themselves and their prince, they should bring the 
latter to the English camp, and leave its commander the 
task of reducing to order a licentious and disobedient 


rabble, that had so long disturbed the tranquillity and 
laid waste the territories of the princes they nominally 
served. During this negotiation there was literally no 
head in Holkar’s army * The commandants of battalions, 
satisfied that, if an alliance was formed with the British 
Government, there would be an end to the distractions 
that gave them importance, were from the first disposed 
to hostilities; and this made them violent against all 
who proposed peace. It was through their influence 
that no satisfactory answer was returned to the friendly 
overtures which had been made; and those who desired a 
rupture, urged the leaders of the Mahratta horse to pro¬ 
voke it by daily depredations on the cattle and followers 
of the British army. The day before Sir Thomas Hislop 
advanced to Mahidpoor, his videttes were attacked, and 
every movement evinced determined hostility. This 
result had been anticipated from the intelligence received 
of the circumstances which had just taken place in the 
camp of Mulhar Row Holkar, where even the semblance 
of regular authority was extinct, and the question of 
peace or war was decided, like all others, in a clamorous 
council &f the insolent and ignorant leaders of a rebel¬ 
lious soldiery. 


Ghuffoor Khan had at this period joined the party 
who were anxious to destroy G unput Row and Toolsah 


* Toolsah Baee was alarmed by the surrounding scene; and her 
favourite Uunput Row was too perplexed with various councils and 
portion to give her any support in this trying emergency. 
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To effect this, there was no want of instruments; 
for, though Ham Deen had joined their combination, 
they -were hated by all others. The troops still cherished 
an active resentment on account of the murder of Balaram. 
The feelings of Tantia Jogh, in consequence of his severe 
treatment, are supposed to have made him an active 
promoter of this plot, and his confinement did not deprive 
him of the means of being so ; but the leading executive 
persons were the principal officers of the Pagali, or 
household troops. A person, acting under the direction 
of the commander* of that body, enticed young Mulhar 
Row from an outer tent where he was playing, and a 
guard was at the same instant placed over that of Toolsak 
Baee. Gunput Row came to her relief; but on learning 
that the prince had been separated from her, he saw at 
once the extent of the plot, and, turning back, mounted a 
horse and attempted to escape; but a party of his 
enemies came up with him in the bed of the Seepra 
river. He was slightly wounded with a spear before lie 
was thrown from his horse, when he was plundered, 
insulted by blows, and, after being treated with every 
species of indignity, conveyed a prisoner, amidst hoots 
and execrations, to the infantry lines. 

This happened on the morning of the 20th December. 
A more tragical scene took place at night. The death 
of Toolsah Baee appears to have been early determined 
on, for the guards placed over her were so strict, that 
all access was prohibited. This hitherto arregant female 
now refused ^sustenance, and passed the day in tears: 
and, when she was seized,to be carried to the banks of 




Kuddor-u-Deen, the Uayildar, or commander of the Pagah. 
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er (the place fixed for her execution), she is stated 
to have implored those who conveyed her to save her 
life, offering her jewels as a bribe, and loading others 
with the guilt of which she was accused. It was near 
the dawn of day when this occurred; and many who 
were asleep in the quarter of the camp where she was, 
were awakened by her cries; but to use the emphatic 
expression of a person who witnessed this scene, “ not a 
“ foot stirred, and not a voice was raised, to save a 
“ woman who had never shewn mercy to others.” She 
was taken from her palankeen on the banks of the 
Seepra, where her head was severed from her body, and 
the latter was thrown into the river, being denied even 
the common rites of a Hindu funeral. 

Toolsah Baeo was not thirty years of age when she 
was murdered. She was handsome, and alike remark¬ 
able for the fascination of her manners and quickness 
of intellect. Few surpassed her in a fluent eloquence, 
which persuaded those who approached her to promote 
her wishes. She rode (an essential quality in a Mah- 
ratta lady) with grace, and wavs always when on horse¬ 
back attended by a largo party of the females of the 
first families in the State. But there was never a 
more remarkable instance than in the history of this 
princess, ^ how the most prodigal gifts of nature may 
be perverted by an indulgence of vicious habits. 
Though not the wife of Jeswunt Row, yet being in 
charge of his family, and having possession of the child, 
who was declared Ills heir, she was obeyed as bis 
widow. As the favourite of the deceased, and the 
guardian of their actual chief, she had. among the 
adherents of the Holkav family, the strongest impres- 
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all away, she lived 

unrespected, and died unpitied. 

Ghuffoor Khan is implicated in the death of Toolsah 
Baee, from his being known to have cherished feelings 
of active resentment against her. Tantia Jogh was also 
hostile to her; and those in whom he most confided 
were busy actors in the scene. Kessairah Baee, the 
mother of Mulhar Row, was too deeply interested to 
have escaped 'suspicion. That the junto of military 
leaders who at the moment had usurped power, were 
not the only persons concerned in this deed of violence, 
there can be no doubt; for, though it had their full 
concurrence, the act, which was deliberate, was not 
executed by soldiers, but by the persons whose duty it 
would have been to put to death any State criminal; 
and that it is not deemed a reproach by those who now 
enjoy power, is proved by the men who acted as the 
executioners of Toolsah Baee still holding their places 
in the service of the Holkar family * 

On the day Toolsah Baee was seized, the British army 
had advanced to within ten miles of Holkar s camp, on 
the banks of the Seepra, near Mahidpoor. A tumul¬ 
tuous council was held, in which the military chiefs 
decided that it was advisable to hazard an action on the 
favourable ground they then occupied. On the^ morning 
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^ions in her favour; but, casting 


* Rowjee Trimbuek was asked who were concerned in Toolsah 
Boce’g death? He said, ho believed every ono in Holkar’e camp 
desired it, except Gunput Row and Ram Deeu. The executioners 
were the two Jemadars of Mewattees, Sadutt Khan and Mohdeen 
Alice. Tho former died five months ago. The latter commands a 
party of two hundred infantry, who form the guard over the palace 
of Mulhar Row, at Indore. 
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21st of December, a considerable body of horse 
crossed to the right bank of the river to meet the British 
troops. On the day before, a short letter had been 
addressed to Mulhar Row Holkar, warning him, for the 
last time, of the dangers of his situation. An answer 
was received, when the army was on its march. It was 
in the former style of evasion, and after some general 
expressions, concluded by a short sentence written in a 
spirit not to be mistaken: “ If you will advance,” the 
young prince was made to observe, “ recollect it is the 
“army of Holkar.” However much the chiefs had 
before differed, a sense of common danger, and a feeling 
connected with the reputation of the army to which 
they belonged, led upon this occasion to a momentary 
union. They had sworn fidelity to each other on the 
night of the 20th, and on the ensuing morning the 
order of battle was skilfully arranged. The horse 
which had crossed to the right bank of the Seepra, 
took a position that was well calculated to embarrass 
the operations of the advancing army, by occupying 
its attention, and threatening its stores and baggage; 
while the infantry and cannon, covered by the remain¬ 
der of the cavalry, occupied a strong and wcll-connected 
line, protected on the right by a deep watercourse, and 
on the left by the abrupt bank of the Seepra. The 
horse that had crossed the river were commanded by 
Ram Deen; the infantry were under Rosliun Beg; 
while the Pagah or household troops under Sudder-u- 
Deen, and Ghuffoor Khan with his personal adherents, 
remained around the young Prince in the rear of the 
whole. 

The attention of the British army was from the first 

a 
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directed to the storming of the heavy batteries of guns.* 
All skirmishing and partial actions were avoided; and 
the troops having crossed the river, formed under cover, 
where they remained till the advance of the right of 
the line upon the enemy’s left (the strongest point of his 
position) gave the signal for a simultaneous attack ; 
which, after a short period of sharp conflict, was success¬ 
ful in every quarter. The army of Holkar fled in great 
confusion. The horse, who had shewn much boldness at 
the commencement of the day, were the first to leave 
the field, when the action grew warn ; and both they 
and the infantry gave way, before the artillery ceased its 


destructive fire. 

Mulhar Row was in the action upon an elephant; and, 
according to all accounts, behaved with spirit. When 
he saw bis troops flying, he burst into tears, and en¬ 
treated them to return. His cousin, Hurry Holkar, is 
said to have shewn much gallantry. He had cut down 
two Mysore horsemen, when his horse was shot, and the 
young prince called out with great anxiety to remount 
his relation. These anecdotes are remembered as proofs, 
that, young as the representatives of the Holkar family 
were, they displayed on this memorable occasion that 
courage, of which its adherents boast as its distinguished 
feature. 

The flight of the army continued through the night, in 
the direction of Seeta Mhow, which they reached early 
next day. Tantia Jogh and the Dewan G unput Row had 
made their escape from their guards, when the battalions 
were routed, and found a temporary refuge in the town 


. * About seventy. 
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Kahitlpoor; which they left during the night, and 
joined Mulhar Row, whose mother, Kessairah Baec, being 
now the acknowledged head of the Government, sent for 
Tantia, and giving him an honorary dress as minister, 
placed her son, and the interests of the family, in his 
hands. From Seeta Mhow the army marched to near 
Mundissor, where a body of Pindarries under Kurreem 
Khan were encamped. This chief offered his services, 
but his alliance was not now desired. The English were 
in pursuit, and every hope of successful resistance, or 
even protraction of the campaign, was at an end. 

Meer Zuffer Ally, who had been before employed as an 
agent,* was sent from Seeta Mhow with overtures of 
peace; the draft of a preliminary treaty was given to 
him, and he was informed that when he returned with 
that signed, hostilities should bo suspended. He arrived 
at Mundissor with this engagement executed, a few 
hours before that fixed for the march of the British 
troopsf to attack the remains of the Mahratta army, 
which was encamped at a distance of only sixteen miles, 
near Pertaubghur. Nothing but this seasonable submis¬ 
sion could have saved them from destruction. By it the 
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* Meer Zuffer Ally was the agent of Ghuffoor Khan, who took at 
this time a very decided turn, refusing to accompany the court. in 
their flight. He had received letters from Ameer Khan urging this 
conduct, but he was chiefly swayed by his own interests. He obtained 
the reward he sought, iu the Jahgeer he held from Holkar being con¬ 
firmed, on condition of his supporting a body of horse. 

t My division, which had been detached from Mahidpoor in pur¬ 
suit. had reached Mundissor on the morning of tho 31st of December, 
and my preparations were made to inarch at night, and fall upon the 
enemy next day, who, from his condition and situation, could not 
have escaped. 
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w was completely averted. Tantia Jogh came to 
camp next clay ; and on the sixth of January the treaty 
of Mundissor was concluded, by which the family of 
Holkar, though it abandoned its claims upon the chiefs 
of Rajpootana, its lands in the Jeypoor country, and its 
territories* South of the Satpoora range, attained, 
through the support of the British Government, the 
actual possession of its remaining countries. This was, 
in fact, a condition new to the Holkar State ; for twenty 
years had elapsed since it had enjoyed any regular re¬ 
sources, or government, and its name, during the greater 
part of that period, had only served as a pretext to plun¬ 
derers for committing every species of excess and crime. 

The good effects to be anticipated from the great 
change made in the condition of this principality by the 
peace of Mundissor, were justly appreciated by some of 
the adherents of the family; but the Mahratta horse, 
the moment they heard the treaty was signed, hastened 
in a body to the Southward to join Bajerow, who was 
still in arms. They were commanded by Ram I)een,t 
who had an additional motive for his desertion, from the 
irreconcilable nature of his quarrels with Tantia Jogh, 
whose recent elevation was continued by his having 
become the negotiator of peace with the British Govern¬ 
ment. 


* The rights of tho family iu its native place, Waubgaun in tho 
Dcckan. and as Daismookh of Chnndore, were subsequently ceded 
by the considerate generosity of the Governor-General. 

f Ram Dei n surrendered when Bajerow did, and disbanded his fol¬ 
lowers ; this and his agreeing never to return to Malwa have obtained 
him a pension of three thousand rupees per annum from the British 
Govern me ut, in whose territories he now resides. 
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remains of the battalions defeated at Mahidpoor 
had gone to Rampoora, where they were surprised and 
routed, and their remaining guns captured by a corps 
under General Browne. The new minister, and others 
who had thrown themselves decidedly upon the British 
protection, did not deplore an event* which disembar¬ 
rassed a bankrupt state of a mutinous soldiery, and 
cancelled a number of old and troublesome claims. 

The transactions of the period that elapsed from the 
insanity of Jeswunt Row until the conclusion of peace 
between his son Mulhar Row and the British Govern¬ 
ment, have perhaps been noticed more in detail than they 
merit; but they exhibit a remarkable picture of a State 
in which every tie but that of opinion was dissolved, 
and which continued, through the influence of habitual 
feelings, to have the name, after it had substantially lost 
all the reality of a Government. A respect, almost sacred, 
for the person of their prince, was the only sentiment 
which, throughout these scenes of confusion and violence, 
appeal's to have been participated by all; and it for a 
time shielded those who had charge of him from the 
punishment due to their crimes. His name (though a 
minor) was the only rallying point left; but there was 
in this disorganized community, as in others constituted 
of similar materials, always a disposition to reunite, 
which gave to such a centre of common attachment 
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* The treasury of the Holkur State had been for years empty, and 
the jewels of the family, which were once very valuable, had been 

greatly diminished. There is good reasou to conclude there were not 
twenty lacs of rupees lost at the battle of Mahidpoor. At first this 
loss was greatly exaggerated, but subsequent minute enquiry has 
reduced it to a much more moderate amount. 








more than ordinary importance. The events narrated 
have utility in another view; most of the actors are 
still on the stage, and from the scenes in which they 
have borne a part, we may form some judgment of what 
is likely to be their future conduct. 

It is, however, now necessary to revert to one, who, 
though a professed dependant of Holkar, rose, amid the 
revolutions and Changes which have occurred during the 
last thirty years in India, to an importance that demands 
a notice beyond that which has been incidentally given 
to him in this chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Ameer Khan . 


Ameer. Khan is a native of Sumbul, in the province 
of Mooradabad. His father was a Moollah, or priest, 
and possessed a small property in land. Ameer Khan 
and his younger brother Kurreem u De$n left Hindustan 
when the former was about twenty years of age; and 
that he was of some consequence in his native town, is 
established by his having ten adherents, with whom he 
entered into the service of the Zemindar* * * § of Ranode 
in Aheerwarr&f He was afterwards retained by a Mah- 
ratta officer^ of the PaLshwali, who had the manage¬ 
ment of some districts in Malwa; and from this employ¬ 
ment lie passed into that of another,§ collector of reve¬ 
nue. In all these services Ameer Khan and his followers 
were employed as Sebundy, or local militia, with an 


* Deleep Singh. 

t This tract cf territory, which contains many district*, lic.s on the 
North-east frontier of Malwa. 

X The name of this officer was Dojee. He was collector of the 
PuDj Mahal of Aroun, Torayn, &c., near Seroujc. 

§ Nutteo Khan, manager of Sliujah&lpoor. 
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rage monthly pay of three or four rupees a man, 
ntl from ten to fifteen to him as their commander. 
Brighter prospects, however, soon opened to the young 
soldier. The troubles which ensued at the petty court 
of Bhopal, on the death of tho minister Cliutta Khan, 
led to the entertainment of a number of men .by the 
different parties; and Ameer Khan, with six horsemen 
and sixty foot, was enlisted by Hiyat Mahomed Khan ;* 
with whom he remained about twelve months, when he 
joined Doorjun Lai and Jey Singh, ex-chiefs of Ragoo- 
ghur, who, expelled from their country by Dowlet Row 
Sindia, subsisted- by plundering the fields they had once 
cultivated. 

Ameer Khan distinguished himself in one of the first 
actions that these Rajpoot chiefs had with their Mahratta 
enemies; in consequence of which he was raised to the 
command of five hundred men, presented with a palan¬ 
keen, and became a personage of some importance in 
this predatory army, which consisted of about fifteen 
thousand men. But his farther advancement was pre¬ 
vented by an affray with some Rajpoots, in which 


he was so severely wounded by stones, that he lay 
three months at Seronje, before he had strength to 
move out. This affair led to his separation from 
Doorjun Lai, and his entrance into the service of the 
Mahratta chief, Balaram Inglia, who was at tho same 
crisis deeply engaged in the disputes at Bhopal. 


* He ww entertained by Himmut Row, the Downn of Hiyat Maho- 
mod Khan. By u. strange change of fortune, Himmut Bow nfter- 
wuiUh became tho Uowan of tho Jemadar, when the latter was raised 
t« the tank of Nabob; and the son of this Hindu (Puttee Ram) is 
at tho present moment tho principal man of husincss of Ameer Khan. 
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laram Inglia increased Ameer Khan’s party to 
fifteen hundred men, and confided to him the fort of 
Futtygurh, which he was obliged to abandon, as has 
been before stated; but this seeming reverse in his for¬ 
tune proved its happiest juncture, for it led to his 
adopting the cause of Jeswunt Row Holkar, as the 
associate of whose fortunes he rose to a fame that made 
him for many years eminent among the disturbers of 
the public peace. 

The connexion of Ameer Khan with Jeswunt Row 
Holkar was first that of equality; but the rank of the 
latter, his being at the head of a sovereignty, and his 


more energetic character, soon established the relation 
of prince and dependant. Jeswunt Row, however, 
always continued to call the Patau leader his brother, 
and to treat him in a distinguished manner from that 
shewn to his other officers. Ameer Khan was sole 
commander of his own army, entertained and dismissed 
whom he chose, and this made him in a degree inde- 
pendent; but his condition was little to be envied. His 
followers, who were always much more numerous than 
he had any means of paying, were in a state of con¬ 
stant. mutiny, and for more than half of every year 
their chief was under restraint; the consequence was, 
that his conduct was always more regulated by the 
clamours of this turbulent rabble, and the necessity 


of providing for their support, than by any regular 


system ol policy. The excesses of Ameer Khan’s 
Pa tans at Saugor have been noticed; but these were far 
surpassed at Poona, where lie was seized by a party of 
them, and not only beat and bruised, but almost 
strangled with his own turban, which they fastened 



round his neck. Though Jeswunt Row repressed and 
punished this act of violence,* he too was compelled, 
on many occasions, to soothe and humour the turbulent 
spirits of the freebooters. Hindu feeling was outraged 
by their continuing to slaughter cowsf close to the city 
of Poona; and the licence they ostentatiously exercised 
in this particular, may be received as a proof of the in¬ 
solent and domineering spirit in which they acted on all 
occasions. It was the constant object of Jeswunt Row 
to employ them at a distance; and he appeal's to have 
considered them more as a body of plunderers, whose 
general movement he could direct through his connexion 
with their leader, than as an integral portion of his 
army, whose services he could at all times command. 
They, on the other hand, were sensible of the advan¬ 
tages they derived from acting in the name of one of the 
recognized India Governments ; and the main inlluonce 
by which Ameer Khan retained his precarious rank as 
their chief, was his forming the link that attached this 
band of depredators to the house of Holkar. 

* .Jeswunt J2ow seized and confined Ghous Mahomed Khan, and 
6ome offending Patans, who committed this outrage. He desired to 
put them to death, but Ameer Khan interceded, fearing the conse¬ 
quences of such a step among a race whose sense of honour impels 
them to revenge real or supposed wrongs. 

f The cow is a sacred animal with the Hindus, who not only 
abstain from eating the flesh of cattle, but deem killing them a 
capital crime, and it is constantly punished as such. The Mahrattas 
of the lowest tribe have this feeling. 1). R. Sindia, when I was at 
his court, A. D. 1802, offered an additional cession of territory, if I 
would introduce an article in his treaty with the British, that should 
prevent their slaughtering cows within the limits of the territories 
ho had been compelled to cede : and though it was a period of famine, 
several persons were executed for killing cows. 
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history of Ameer Khan is comprehended in that 


of Jeswunt Row till their separation after the return of 
the latter from Hindustan. He at that period entered 
the service of Juggut Singh, Raja of Jeypoor, who 
engaged his aid in an approaching contest with the 
Raja of Joudpoor, for the disputed hand of the daughter 
of the Odeypoor Rana.* The latter family is the high¬ 
est in rank among the Rajpoots, and an alliance with it 
has always been esteemed the greatest honour to which a 
prince of that tribe can aspire. The princess Kishen 
Kower added to her high birth the reputation of ex¬ 
traordinary beauty. She had been betrothed to the 
deceased Bhecm Sing, Raja of Joudpoor. On his death 
Maun Singh,'f* a distant relation, succeeded to the 


* The celebrated but now fallen family of the Rajas or princes of 
Odeypoor are considered by many (I holiovn erroneously) to bo des¬ 
cended from Porn*, who opposed the progress of Aluxrvndor tho Great. 
There can, however, bo no doubt that they are among the most 
ancient and renowned of the princes of India, and that they formerly 
possessed the whole of that tract now termed Raipootana, or the 
country of the Rajpoots, which is situated between the Western part 
of the province of Agra and the North-east of Guzerat. It has 
Malwa as its boundary to the East, and the Sandy Desert to the West. 
Its extreme length is computed at 330 miles, and its breadth in the 
broadest part 200. The chief states are tho Rajas of Jeypoor, Joud¬ 
poor, and Odeypoor. The territories of the former are the most 
fertile Those of Joudpoor, or Mar war, as it is more commonly 
‘-ailed, are still very extensive; while Odeypoor, or Mewar, is now a 
limited and desolate principality, but it is fast reviving under the 
liberal protection it has received from the British Government. Tho 
whole of Rnjpootnua is a succession of hills and narrow valleys. 

t It was settled at Maun Singh’s elevation, that if any of the 
Uanoes bad a son, lie should be Raja. This posthunions pretender to 
the throne was not brought forward for two years; and the circum¬ 
stance of tho reputed mother (Sevaee Singh's sister) denying the fact 
°( its being hers, and his being brought forward by Sevaee Singh 
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tlirone; but two years afterwards Sevaee Singh (who 
had been minister to Bheein Singh) brought forward a 
real or supposed son of that prince, in support of whose 
claims he formed a strong party; and as one means of 
accomplishing his ends, he used every effort to render 


the princes of Joudpoor and Jeypoor implacable enemies. 
With the knowledge that Maun Singh cherished hopes 
of obtaining the hand of the Odeypoor princess, Sevaee 
Singh instigated Juggut Singh/ the Raja of Jeypoor, to 
demand her in marriage, and this prince, inflamed by the 
accounts of her beauty, fell immediately into the snare. 
A negotiation was opened with the Rana of Odeypoor 
for the hand of his daughter, and the marriage seemed 
at one period certain; but the art of Sevaee Singh was 
farther employed to prevent such a result, and the Raja 
of Joudpoor was excited not only to insist upon his prior 
claim to the hand of the disputed princess, but to adopt 
violent measures to arrest the progress of his rival’s suit. 

It is neither necessary to detail the intrigues that 
took place, nor to enter into the particulars of the war 


a discontented minister, lias led to a belief, that the child Dhokul 
Singh was spurious. The poiut, however, appears never to have been 
clearly established 

* Juggat Singh wns a weak, diseolnte prince, who devoted himself 
to sensual pleasures. The history of his luw amours, and of those 
who were elevated by him as favourites, would bo received as an 
iucredible tale. Ruskapoor, a Mahomedan danciug-girl, was raised 
to the first rank in the principality. He followed himself in her train 
of attendants, and gave her great estates. The high Rajpoot females 
of his family were ordered to salute and visit her as their superior ; 
but they rejected the command, offering to swallow i>oi8on or stab 
themselves if bo desired it. but they never would, they said, conde¬ 
scend to the degradation of placing themselves on a level with a 
female of her character. 
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ensued; every feeling that could excite Rajpoot 
princes to desperate hostility was inflamed, and assist¬ 
ance was solicited from all quarters. The British 
Government was in vain entreated to interfere* Sindia 
gave his countenance to enable two of his most unprin¬ 
cipled partisans, Bappojee Sindia and Sirjee Row Ghat- 
Kia, to support their predatory bands upon the quarrels 
ot these Rajpoot chiefs, while Holkar made them, as has 
been before stated, the still more baneful present of 
Ameer Khan and his Patans. 


The consequence was, the almost complete destruction 
of both principalities. That of Jeypoor expended, at the 
lowest computation, one crore and twenty lacs of rupees 
in prosecution of this unhappy war, which, although 
successful at the commencement, terminated in disgrace 
and defeat. 

Sevaee Singh, when he saw Maun Singh completely 
involved, renewed his demand in favour of Dhokul 
Singh, the posthumous prince whose pretensions he 
supported. On the Rajas having recourse to evasion, 
he not only left him, but prevailed upon almost every 
other chief to desert; and Maun Singh, who had taken 
the field, was, in consequence obliged to fly, attended by 
only a few adherents; leaving his camp to be plundered 
kv Juggut Singh and his auxiliaries. 

The misfortunes of Maun Singh did not terminate 


When I was at Delhi with Lord Lake in 1805, every argument 
was tried, and every offer made by the Jeypoor Vakeels, to engage mo 
to become the advocate of their master’s cause, and to give him tho 
Bupport of an English forco. Aid from the British Government was 
subsequently solicited by tho Raja of Joudpoor, who desired to pur- 
chase it by cessions of territory. 
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itli this reverse: he was pursued to Joudpoor, and 
his whole countiy was overrun by his enemies. Dhokul 
Singh was proclaimed Raja, and the allegiance of almost 
every Rhattore chief transferred to the young prince. 
The contest appeared decided, yet still the courage of 
Maun Singh, and of the few troops who remained faith¬ 
ful to him, was unsubdued. He had early endeavoured 
to divide hi^ enemies, and the difficulties attendant on a 
lengthened siege now promoted his efforts. Ameer Khan 
listened to his overtures ; and, on the usual pretext of 
want of pay, separated from the besieging army, and 
began to plunder and levy contributions indiscriminately 
over the districts of Joudpoor and Jeypoor. The interest 
of almost every chief of the latter State was affected by 
his excesses in laying waste his lands, and their clamours 
obliged Juggut Singh to detach a force to punish the 
Patan leader: who at first retreated towards Tonk, but 
having been reinforced by some battalions and guns, he 
attacked and defeated the Jeypoor troops. After this 
success, which was very complete, Ameer Khan was 
expected at Jeypoor, the inhabitants of which were 
thrown into great consternation; but on this, as on 
many other occasions, he shewed that he was only a 
leader of freebooters. Shunning, from apprehension of 
danger, the great prize of victory, he contented himself 
with plundering in the vicinity of the capital, which 
was out of danger the moment that its inhabitants 
recovered from their panic. 

The intelligence of the discomfiture of the Jeypoor 
troops spread such dismay and confusion in the besieg¬ 
er army, that Juggut Singh determined to return to his 
capital, and offered a large sum to the auxiliaries sent 
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g^Cofdia to convey him there in safety. The cannon 
and spoils taken in his first action were sent in front; 
and some Rhattore chiefs, who had remained faithful to 
Maun Singh, but, from becoming objects of his suspicion, 
had been obliged to leave Joudpoor, now determined to 
give their prince a convincing proof of their fidelity; and 
having concerted an attack upon the troops escorting 
the trophies of their country’s disgrace, they completely 
defeated them, retook forty pieces of ordnance, with 
much other booty, and, having effected a junction with 
Ameer Khan, marched with that chief in triumph to 
Joudpoor. 

The fortunes of Maun Singh were restored by these 
events; but, while his enemy Sevaee Singh lived, he 
entertained the most serious apprehensions. That chief 
had taken refuge in Nagore. The Raja entreated Ameer 
Khan to march against him, and made him an advance 
of two lacs of rupees, promising future wealth and 
favour as the reward of success in this important enter¬ 
prise. The Patan leader undertook the service, but seems 
from the first to have trusted more to art than force 
for its accomplishment. He moved to within a few miles 
of Nagore, and under a pretext of discontent, caused by 
«ome discoveries he had made of the ingratitude of 
Maun Singh, he made overtures to establish a connexion 
with Sevaee Singh. The latter suspected treachery; 
hut the officer employed by Ameer Klian, pledged hiui- 
self for the fidelity of his commandant, and obtained a 
promise that he would visit his loader. The Rajpoot chief 
faltered when the time for fulfilling his promise arrived ; 
hut Ameer Khan went to meet him, and succeeded, by 
pi otestations and oaths, in lulling him into complete 
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security. The consequence was, lie went to the- camp 
of his supposed friend and was murdered,* ** with the 
great majority of those by whom he was accompanied. 

Though Sevaee Singh, as the author of a war which 
brought ruin on his country, may be considered to have 


* The following is an account of this transaction, as stated by a 
respectable eye-witness:— 

“ Mahomed Shah Khan succeeded by his protestations in persuad- 
“ ing Sevaee Sibgh to promise a visit to Ameer Khan: but when 
u the hour came, the P^ajpoot chief, who probably had received some 

** intelligence of the designs against his life, hesitated Ameer Khan, 
44 when he learned his irresolution, mounted, and proceeded with a 
“ few followers to the shrine of a Mahomed an saint, close to the 
“ walls of Nagore. He was here joim d by Sevaee Singh, whom he re¬ 
proached for his fears, and asked him if lie thought it possible that 
“ a man who cherished evil designs, could shew such conlidcnce as 
*• he had that day done, by placing himself in the power of the 
44 person he meant to betray? Sevaee Singh confessed hia error 
44 Presents, dresses, and even turbans (a pledge of brotherhood) were 
“ exchanged, and Ameer Khan swore, at the tomb of the saint, to be 
44 faithful to his new ally: who was persuaded to go next day to his 
“camp, where splendid preparations were made for his reception, 
and a number of chiefs appointed to meet him. The troops were 
41 under arms, some on pretext of doing honour to the visitor, others 
“ apparently at exercise. The guns were loaded with grape, and 
14 pointed at the quarters prepared for the Raja, whp with his prin¬ 
cipal adherents to the numbor of two hundred, were seated in a 
“large tent, when it was let fall upon them at a concerted signal, 
44 and while the olficers of Ameer Khan saved themselves, all the 
44 Rajpoots were inhumanly massacred by showers of grape and 
44 mnsquetry from every direction. Of seven hundred horse that 
44 accompauied Sevaee Singh, and continued mounted near the tent, 
4i only two hundred escaped ; the rest were slain, and a number of 
44 Amoer Khan’s people, among whom was one of his own relations, 
44 feU under the promiscuous fire of the cannon. Sovaee Siugh had 
44 been killed by grape, but his head was cutoff and sent to Maun 
4 * Singh, .who rewarded Amcor Khau with a Jahgeer and a large sum 
“ of money.” 
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his fate, that fact in no degree extenuates the 
deep guilt of Ameer Khan, who evinced on this occa¬ 
sion that he was alike destitute of humanity and 
principle. 

It was during these proceedings that Holkar became 
insane, and Ameer Khan, after taking and sacking 
Nagore, was compelled to come to Bampoora. His con¬ 
duct when there has been narrated, as well as his expe¬ 
dition into the territories of Nagpoor. Some unadjusted 
disputes between the families of Holkar and Bhonslah 
were the pretext of this invasion,* * but the object was 
plunder. Ameer Khan had left his infantry and guns 
at Joudpoor under Mahomed Shah Khan ; but his ranks, 
in the plundering excursion he now engaged in, were 
swelled by all the Pindarries, and by the Nabob of 
Bhopal, whose hostility to Ragojee Bhonslah made him 
the forward and zealous ally of that princes enemies. 

The dissolution of the Holkar State, the distractions 
that prevailed in the Government of Sindia, the sedi¬ 
tious spirit evinced by many of the Nizam's subjects, 
combined with the largo army under Ameer Khan 
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* Ameer Khan stated that he acted by the orders of Holkar’s 
Government; but when the Governor-General addressed \ letter to 
deawunt How Holkar, demanding an explanation, ono was returned 
written in the true style of Mahratta diplomacy. That Prince was 
made by his ministers to declaim aU hostile intentions agiiinst the 
Nagpoor Raja. It was asserted that when Ameer Khan entered the 
territories of the Bhonslah, he was directed, instead of committing 
l ^jury, to extend protection to them; and in consequence of the 
Governor-General’s letter, these orders were promised to be repeated. 

letter, probably dictated by Ameer Khan himself, admitted the 

*act of the invasion of this host of freebooters ; but added, that it 
ns made with the mo-1 friendly views. It suited the policy of the 
moment to admit this evasion. 

S 
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whose reputation was now at its zenith), led to a very 
general conclusion, that he cherished plans of restoring 
the Mahomedan power; and there can be no doubt, that 
had he been a man of great talent, either as a statesman 
or military commander, the period was most favourable ; 
but there is eveiy ground to believe that he at no time 
seriously entertained any such designs. His Patans 
were continually exclaiming, that the prediction of a 
holy mendicant that he would be sovereign of Delhi, 
was nearly accomplished ; but he does not appear to 
have encouraged such expressions or sentiments; and 
not only professed to act in the name of Holkar, but 


never took one step towards establishing any power 
beyond that of the leader of.a predatory army, which 
it was his object to keep together, and subsist, by every 
means that the prevailing anarchy placed within his 


power. 

After Ameer Khan returned from Nagpoor, and re¬ 
lieved Jeswunt Row and his family from Dherrna Kower, 
he became the chief actor in a tragedy, in which a good 
end was obtained by a deed which revolts eveiy feeling 
of humanity. A reconciliation between the Rajas of 
Jeypoor and Joudpoor was an object of just and wise 
policy; and it suited the views of the Patan chief to 
promote its accomplishment. It was proposed, that this 
should be effected by a double marriage. Juggut Singh 
was to espouse the daughter of Maun Singh, and the 
latter the sister of his rival and enemy. To propitiate 
these nuptials, it was conceived that the honour of all 
parties required the death of Kishcn Kower, the princess 
of Odeypoor. The question of tliis sacrifice was agitat¬ 
ed when Ameer Khan was at Odeypoor, and that chief 
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strongly on the counsellors* of the Prince, re¬ 
presenting the difficulty of establishing peace while the 
cause of the war existed, and then pointing out the im¬ 
possibility', without offending the two most powerful 
Rajpoot rulers in India, of giving his daughter to any 
other chief. To these he added arguments well suited to 
the high, though mistaken, pride of a Rajpoot, regard¬ 
ing the disgrace of having in his family an unmarried 
daughter. It is stated, and for the honour of human na¬ 
ture let us believe it, that neither arguments nor threats 
could induce the father to become the executioner of his 
child, or even to urge her to suicide ; but his sister Chand 
Baee was gained to the cruel cause of policy, and she 
presented the chalice to Kishen Kower, intreating her to 
save her father, family, and tribe, from the struggles and 
miseries to which her high birth and evil destiny ex¬ 
posed them. The appeal was not in vain; she drank 
three poisoned cups, and before she took the last, which 
proved instantly fatal, she exclaimed, “ This is the rnav- 
“riago to which I was foredoomed/’ All were acquaints 
cd with what was passing in the palace ; and the extra¬ 
ordinary beauty and youth of the victim excited a 
feeling, which was general in a degree that is rare among 
the inhabitants of India. This account is written from 
the report of several persons who were on the spot, and 
they agree in stating that the particulars of Kishen 
Kower’s death were no sooner spread through the 
town of Odeypoor than loud lamentations burst from 




„ J le stated never to have proposed it direct to the Rana. The 
a tour Adjeit Singh, of Koorawa, was the Rajpoot lord, who is 
rtproewhed with being his instrument upon this moinorabio occasion. 
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every quarter, and expressions of pity at her fate 
were mingled with execrations on the weakness and 
cowardice of those who could purchase safety on such 
terms. In a short period after this tragical event, the 
public feeling was again excited by the death of the 
mother of the princess, who never recovered the shock 
she received at the first intelligence of the fate of 
her beautiful* and cherished daughter. If it is to the 
disgrace of the nobility of Odeypoor that one of them 
(Adjeit Singh, a man of high rank, who possessed 
unbounded influence over the mind of his prince) proved 
base enough to act throughout as the instrument of 
Ameer Khan, the character of this proud race was re¬ 
deemed by the conduct of Sugwan Singh, chief of Karra- 
dur, who, the moment he heard of the proceedings in the 
palace, hastened from his residence to Odeypoor, and dis¬ 
mounting from a breathless horse, went unceremoniously 
into the presence of his prince, whom he found seated 
with several of his ministers in apparent affliction. " Is 
the princess dead or alive?” was his impatient interro¬ 
gation: to which, after a short pause, Adjeit Singh 
replied by intreating him “ not to disturb the grief of a 
“father for a lo«*t child.” The old chief immediately 
unbuckled his sword, which, with his shield, he laid at 


* X visited the court of Odeypoor iu March, 1821, eleven years after 
the occurrence of the evente I have Btated, and possessed complete 
means of verifying every fact. I could have no doubt of the beauty 
of Kishen Kower, after Beeing her brother Juan Singh, the present 
heir to the Musnud, whom she is said to have exactly resembled. His 
complexion is very fair, and his features are fine; and though they 
have that softness which characterizes Hindu physiognomy, they are 
f uU of animation and intelligence. 
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.effect of the Maha Rana* saying in a calm but reso¬ 
lute tone: “ My ancestors have served yours for more 
“ than thirty generations, and to you I cannot utter what 
“ I feel; but these arms shall never more be used in your 
“ service. As to you, villain! ” lie exclaimed, turning to 
Adjeit Singh, " who have brought this ignominy upon 
“ the Rajpoot name, may the curse of a father light upon 
you! may you die childless! ” He retired from the assem¬ 
bly, leaving, according to the account of those that w r ere 
present, an impression of awe and horror in the minds 
of all who heard him. Sugwan Singh lived for eight 
years after this occurrence; but, though he continued in 
his allegiance, he never could be prevailed upon to 
resume liis arms. The last child of Adjeit Singh died a 
short time ago, and the event was deemed by the super¬ 
stitious Rajpoots a fulfilment of the curse that had been 
pronounced upon him. He maintained his influence 
over the mind of his weak prince till very lately, W'hen 
he w r as disgraced,f to the joy of the inhabitants of Odey- 
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poor, who continued to consider him as the chief cause 
°f the self-murder of their regretted princess. 

Ameer Khan proceeded from Odeypoor to Joudpoor; 
and from the period that the disputes between the latter 
and Jeypoor were settled, his Mahomedan bands ranged 
over every part of llajpootana that presented the slight¬ 
est hopes of plunder. These scenes of pillage were only 
interrupted by occasional mutinies of the troops, the 


* Maha Rana means Great Prince, the title by which tlio rulers of 
floypoor are always distinguished. 

f ine intelligence of his disgrace, and the sentiments of joy it had 
_nuae , were communicated to mo by Captain Tod, Political Agent at 
Odeypoor, in Juno, 1821. 
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A few years had brought the principality of Joudpoor 
to the lowest state of poverty and distraction, when the 
minister Induraj, aided by Deonath, the spiritual in¬ 
structor* of Maun Singh, who exercised complete influ¬ 
ence over the mind of that prince, determined on an 
effort to clear the country of its destroyers. Ameer 
Khan was desired to depai-t. He did not refuse to do so, 
but he urged an immediate settlement of his pecuniary 
claims. This was complied with to the extent of the 


ability of the State, and all appeared in the best train of 


arrangement. The Patan chief had left the town, and 
a few of his troops only remained to enforce some pay¬ 
ments which were still due. These had placed Induraj 
in restraint; and in an affray which ensued, both that 
minister and the Hindu priest were slain by these tur¬ 
bulent men, whose insolent and domineering habits had 
now reached such an extreme as gave colour to the 
protestations of Ameer Khan, that he was innocent of 
this crime; but there is every reason to conclude it was 
perpetrated with his knowledge, and indeed by his direc¬ 
tion. Maun Singh was so shocked and alarmed at this 
proceeding,that he instantly affected the condition of 


* The name of this man was Gooroo (priest) Nathjee. 
f He was particularly affected at the murder of his Gooroo Deo¬ 
nath, to whose tenets (those of the Jullender sect) he had devoted 
himself, to the great offence of his relations aud subjects. This 
religious feeling is supposed to have led Maun Singh to prefer 
strangers, and to form his guards, and other corps, of Patan*, Gos- 
eeins, &a, instead of confiding, as his ancestors had done, in h>s 
Rhattore soldiers. To this source most of the misfortunes of his 
reign are to be traced. 
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Religious recluse, whose mind was abstracted from all 
worldly concerns. He spoke to no person, allowed his 
beard to grow, and soon had the appearance of one who, 
though he continued to exist, was dead to all the cares 
and interests of life. On his remaining some time in 
this state, his son Chutter Singh (who is supposed to 
have been concerned in the murder of the minister and 
priest) took upon himself the duties of the Government, 
and exercised them till his death, which happened about 
two years ago, when His father, confident in the protec¬ 
tion of the British Government, recovered from his feign¬ 
ed insanity, and re-ascended the throne. 

Ameer Khan did not return to Joudpoor. He was, 
during the ensuing two years, sufficiently occupied in 
plundering Jeypoor, against one fort* of which he had 
been engaged for nine months; and he was found carry¬ 
ing on this siege with a mutinous army, when the Bri¬ 
tish force under Sir David Ochterlony advanced into 
Rajpootana to co-operate in the general suppression of 
that predatory system, of which he and his adherents 
were deemed the principal supporters. The Patan chief 
had no prospect of successful resistance, and the terms 
proposed and accepted were to him personally most 
liberal; for, while they provided for the dispersion of 
the numerous mass of plunderers that had formed what 
was termed His army, they made a princely provision 
for its commander. All the countries ho held from the 
Holkar State were confirmed (making nearly an annual 
revenue of fifteen lacs of rupees), and the fort and dis* 
tiict Bampoora have since been added as a gratui¬ 
tous boon from the English Government. 


* Maddoo Rajapoor. 
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/Ameer Khan had cherished some expectations 
were disappointed; and this, added to the discontents 
and reproaches of his disbanded followers, kept his mind 
for a period after he had submitted to the proffered 
terms, in a state of great irritation, which, however, 
appears to have subsided. The generosity of the Gover¬ 
nor-General has, no doubt, aided to produce this effect; 
but the Patan leader is a cautious calculator: his pru¬ 
dence has sometimes brought suspicion on his courage, 
and the chief who abstained from hostility with the 
British Government when he might have marshalled 
half the plunderers of India under his standard, is not 
likely again to disturb the general tranquillity. Besides, 
as far as regards impression, which was his principal 
source of power, the illusion is dissipated; and it may be 
asserted, that few men ever retired from a scene of great 
operations less respected than Ameer Khan. By the 
court of Holkar ho is naturally viewed as a person who 
has deserted and despoiled the sovereignty, to which he 
owed his rise; and when he desired to interfere* as a 
mediator between this Government and the English, both 
before and subsequent to the treaty of Mundissor, a 
rancorous feeling of hostility was evinced by all parties 
against him; yet it must be acknowledged, that, if there 
be any redeoming good quality in Ameer Khan, it is 
the regard and friendship ho uniformly shewed for his 
friend and prince (for he acknowledged him as such), 
Jeswunt Row Holkar. This attachment led him to make 


• I received, both before and subsequent to the treaty, several 
letters from Ameer Khan, expressive of his anxious desire to inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of the Ilolkar State, which I told him, in answer 
to every communication, never could be permitted. 
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yejy effort to wean the latter from his dissolute habits.* 
t made him most zealous to recover him from insanit}*; 
and in the action with Dherma near Sadree, Ameer Khan, 
as has been stated, exposed his person in a manner that did 
honour to him. The most prejudiced of Ameer Khans 
enemies gave him the merit of this attachment, and 
of steady friendship to Zalim Singh, the able Kegent ot 
Kotah. 

The past life of Ameer Khan has received more notice, 
from his furnishing an example of a ehiet at the head 
of a numerous armed rabble, who subsisted during a 
long period upon the quarrels of the weak and distracted 
native States of India. A few observations will throw 
light on his character and condition. 

Ameer Khan sought and obtained lands for his sup¬ 
port, but he never, though he had frequent opportunities, 
kept for himself any of the many fortified places which 
came into his possession; nor does it appear that he 
ever cherished views of establishing a separate and inde¬ 
pendent power. This may, perhaps, be regarded as a 
proof of his judgment. His success, in such an attempt, 
would at all times have been very problematical, and his 
failure would have reduced him to complete insigni¬ 
ficance. He well knew the insecure foundation on which 
he stood; for the man who appeared to those at a dis¬ 
tance as the head of the Mahomedan soldiery oi India, 




* i ho dissipation of Joswunt Kow Holkar appears to have reached 
its height at Poona, where the iutoxication of victory, aided by ft large 
supply of cherry-brandy, of which he was immoderately fond, led to 
Kreut and shameful excesses, with which he was openly and boldly 
taxed by Ameer Khan. He was not offended at the freedom of the 
latter, promised amendment, and kept his w'ord for a faw days, when 
ho ielapsed into his usual habits. 
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was reminded by the daily mutinies of the rapacious 
mercenaries under him, that he was merely their instru¬ 
ment. Whatever may have been the motives and end 
of his former actions, the temptations to such guilt are 
now past; nor can he again have the plea of that neces¬ 
sity which his advocates have brought forward to excuse 
or palliate his excesses. Let us hope that he will under¬ 
stand his present condition, and seek, by the good man¬ 
agement and improvement of his territories, the conti¬ 
nued favour and protection of the British Government. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Xabobs of Bhopal. 


Tite account given of the principal Mahratta families, 
and of Ameer Khan, comprises much of the History of 
Central India during the last hundred years; hut there 
were subordinate actors throughout the whole, or the 
greater part of this period, whose names cannot be omit¬ 
ted without leaving in obscurity much of what relates 
to that region. A short account of the Bhopal family, 
and of the Maliomedan leaders of the Pindarries, with 
a brief notice of the principal Rajpoot chiefs who have 
been destroyed, or who have survived the extension of 
the Mahratta power, and of the Grassiahs, Sond< os, 
Bheels, and other plunderers who have been raised into 
hnportance by the anarchy of the last thirty years, will 
complete what is necessary on this part of the subject. 

Mahoniedan and Hindu authorities, though they agree 
as to the principal facts in the life of Dost Mahomed, 
the founder of the Bhopal family, are at variance with 
regard to several of the details connected with his estab¬ 
lishment of independent power. 
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This chief came, when young, from Afghanistan* * * § to 
Delhi, where he entered the service of a noblemanf of 
the same Afghan tribe (the Mirajee Kheil) to which he 
himself belonged. Dost Mahomed appears shortly after 
his arrival to have quitted the service of his countrymen, 
and entered that of the Emperor Aurungzeeb. He was 
one of the party detached into Mahva, where he succeed¬ 
ed in bringing himself to the notice of the Governor 
of the province by his gallantry, and was in consequence 
rewarded by nomination to the superintendence of the 
district of Bersiah^ the revenues of which are stated 
to have been then greatly reduced by the unceasing 
depredations of freebooters. 

The progress of Dost Mahomed subsequent to this 
period was veiy rapid. He obtained his first wealth by 
a connexion with a Hindu family ,§ formed under cir- 


* Afghanistan is the country of the Afghans. It lies between India 
and Persia. 

f The name of this nobleman was Jelal Khan. 

J Beraiah is stated to have only yielded a revenue of fifteen thou¬ 
sand rupees when Dost Mahomed was nominated to the charge of 
it, which is lower than ever this fertile district has been reduced 
to during the last troubles. It forms, however, if the fact be correct, 
a criterion to judge of the condition of the empire during the last 
years of Aurungzeeb. 

Beraiah yielded when recovered from the P'ndarrics in 122f> Fuslee 
forty-four thousand and nine hundred rupees. This year, 1227 
Fuslee, its revenue is eighty-five thousand and three hundred rupees. 
(Henley’s MSS.) 

§ Dost Mahomed, according to a Hindu writer, had become intimate 
with Anund Singh, the Hindu Thakoor, or lord of Munghalgurh, 
who having gone to Delhi on business, left his Mahomedan friend in 
charge of his affairs and family. Anund Singh died in Hindustan, 
and when the intelligence of his demise reached his family, his chil¬ 
dren, who were all young, could oppose no resistance to their Maho* 
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cumslances that have subjected his memory to reproach ; 
and his most partial biographers admit that his efforts 
to obtain power were unchecked by any scruples as to 
the means to be employed. His capture of J ugdespoor ;* * 
the murder of its Hindu proprietor; his assisting Newal 
Shah, the Raja of Gunnour, to destroy his enemy the 
Raja of Cheynpoor Barree,"f* are deeds which prove the 
fact, though at the same time they establish the claim 
of this military adventurer to courage and enterprise. 
Newal Shah, by whom his advancement was so much 
promoted, was in turn deceived and destroyed. This 
Hindu chief had made over the town and lands of 
Bhopal to the Mahomedan soldier, in order that he 
might settle thero with his family and their adherents, 
whom he had invited from Afghanistan. Some time 
after their arrival, Newal Shah was attacked by the 
imperial troops, which, however, with the aid of his 



medan guardian, wlio, it is asserted, converted tlie whole of the pro¬ 
perty they should have inherited to his own use. The more favourable 
accounts of this transaction state, that Dost Mahomed obtained tho 
daughter of Auund Singh in marriage; and with her inherited the 
greater portion of her futher’s possessions. 

* The loss of some baggage plundered by the Hindu Zemindar of . 
Jugdespoor, whom his superior, the Gond Kaja of Cheynpoor Barree, 
was unable to punish, led Dost Mahomed Khan to revenge himself 
by attacking this chief; and he is said to have taken advantage of 
the family being assembled at a feast, to surprise and massacre the 
whole of them. The mime of this village, Jugdespoor, was changed 
mto Islamnuggur, and became the capital of Dost Mahomed. 

t The wife and mother of the Eaja of Cheynpoor Barrie, preferring 
death to dishonour, fired a magzuiue, and were killed by the explosion. 
Be himself, however, found means to escape to Seronjo, "where he 
was poisoned by a servant for his jewels. A younger sou of this 
family became a Mahomedan, and obtained a Jahgeer of twenty-four 
thousand rupees, which has continued to his descendants. 
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Afghan auxiliaries, he defeated.* He was on this occa¬ 
sion so well pleased with Dost Mahomed, that he 
assigned a residence for him and his family in his capital, 
Gunnour. This imprudent kindness, accoi’ding to the 
Hindu narrator, suggested a stratagem (very common 
in Indian history) which was carried into immediate 
execution. One hundred Doolies, or closo covered litters, 
generally used for the conveyance of females and chil¬ 
dren, were filled with armed men, who were admitted, 
with unsuspecting confidence, into the fort, where they 
rose upon the garrison, and soon made themselves 
masters of the place.f 

Dost Mahomed, after ho had captured Gunnour, 
greatly increased his army, and adopted measures to 
enable him to preserve the territories he had obtained, 
which included all that have ever belonged to his succes¬ 
sors. He built a citadel within the limits of the town 
of Bhopal, which, he named Futtygurh ; and having con¬ 
nected this with the town, and enclosed the latter by a 
wall, gave the whole a security which was indispens- 


* The writer here followed asserts that Dost Mahomed took three 
gnus from the Delhi general on this occasion, which are still in the 
possession of the Bhopal family. 

f This, though an old stratagem in Indian history, may have been 
the mode adopted of seizing the place; at any rate, there is little 
doubt that the place was taken possession of by some undue means. 
It does not, however, appear whether this event ocourred prior to the 
death of Newal Shah, or not; the account only states that tho Raja of 
Qunnour had no issue but two nephews, one of whom endeavoured 
to poison him. He did not succeed altogether, but reduced the Raja 
to sach a state of debility, that he never recovered the use of his 
faculties. His Ranies survived him many years, the last of them 
having died subsequent to the death of tho Nabob Feyz Mahomed. 
These ladies were always treated with marked attention at Bhopal. 
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able to the object he meditated, of increasing the popu¬ 
lation and prosperity of his capital. 


„ About three years before the death of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, Nizam ul Moolk, who was proceeding towards 
the Deckan from Malwa (of which province ho had been 
foi a short timo Governor), sought tlio friendship of the 
Afghan chief against the court of Delhi, which threat- 
ened him with an attack. Dost Mahomed, from politi¬ 
cal motives, not only declined the Nizam’s alliance, but 
acceded to the requisition of his enemies, by aiding 
t em with a force under his brother,* who was slain in 
an action that ensued, in which the ^Nizam obtained the 
victory The Afghan chief, alarmed at having incurred 
ic resentment of so powerful a prince, offered his only 
ij? n as an hostage for his future good conduct. The 
] zam, satisfied with this pledge, left him in tranquil 
possession of the countries he had subdued and formed 

mto a pvincipality. 

Dost Mahomed died at the ago of sixty-six. His 
C laracter is very differently given by Hindu and Maho- 
nee an writers. The former impute cruelty and treachery 
, 101 * n ^he capture of Jugdespoor, which are denied 

y lis Mahomedan biographers. The facts, however, 
tl f * mme( h a tely changing the name of the village to 
/ * Islamnuggur, or the city of the faith, and of the 
1 *ci near it to the Halalee, or the lawful, evince a spirit 
01 bigotry which might at 
oxcuse in his 

ave abhorred. 
ever y account 


once prove the source and 
mind for crimes that he would otherwise 
His ambition is admitted by all, and 
igrees as to the combined perfidy and 


* Meer Mahomed Khan, 
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iolence J)y which he gained possession of Cheynpoor 
BaiTee and Gunnoar. He assumed the title of Nawaub 
after the death of Aurungzeeb, and it was amid the dis¬ 
tractions of that period that he formed the principality 
of Bhopal. Whatever might have been his defects, there 
can be no doubt of his talents. He was deemed, even 
in a tribe where valour is a common quality, a man of 
remarkable courage. His life was for more than thirty 
years one scene of warfare; lie had received in action 
above thirty wounds; and his memory as a soldier is still 
fondly cherished by the family of which he was tho 
founder. 

On the death of Dost Mahomed Khan, tho ministers 
at the petty court of Bhopal elevated Sultan Mahomed 
Khan to the Musnud, or throne, to the prejudice of his 
elder, though illegitimate, brother, Yar Mahomed Khan, 
who had been carried to the Deckan as an hostage by 
Nizam ul Moolk. The pretext for this act was the ab¬ 
sence of Yar Mahomed Khan ; but the real motive was 
a desire to conduct the affairs of the State during a long 
minority. Sultan Mahomed Khan was a child of seven 
or eight years of age, while his absent brother was 
a youth of eighteen or twenty. The attempt, however, 
was not successful. The cause of Yar Mahomed Khan 
was espoused by Nizam ul Moolk, and he was sent to 
Bhopal with the title of Nawaub, escorted by a thousand 
horse.* No opposition was made to his return; but 
though Sultan Mahomed Khan was compelled by the 


* Ho nlfio received from Nizam ul Moolk the high insignia of the 
Muhu Muratib, or tho dignity of the Fish, one of the firat honours of 
the Moghul empire. This is still assumed oa a hereditary honour by 
the Nabobs of Bhopal. 
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chiefs to abdicate, they would not instal Yar Ma¬ 
homed as prince, for being an illegitimate son, on the pre¬ 
text that the usages of his tribe prohibited his inheriting 
the name of prince, though there was no objection to his 
exercising all the royal functions.* The arrangements 
which took place on this occasion deserve more notice, 
as they explain the origin of feelings which still exist, 
and give to the Patau colony at Bhopal a very peculiar 
constitution. When Dost Mahomed had, after his first 
successes, invited his brethren aiul kinsmen to join him, 
they were accompanied by bis elder brother, Akil Ma¬ 
homed Khan, who being at the head of a party attached 
to the usages of their country, with a view to keep these 
unchanged, established certain rules for the regulation of 
all their personal and family affairs, which were deemed 
as imperative upon their chiefs and princes, as upon the 
most obscure individual of the tribe. Akil Mahomed 
Ivhau was first in rank among these Afghans, mid his 
excellent character merited tlie distinction which his 
birth and their good opinion assigned him. This res¬ 
pectable nobleman was Dowan, or prime minister. On 
bis deatlif the office was conferred on Byjeeram, a Hindu, 


* Major Ilcidey states, in bis notes upon the Bhopal family, that 
the arrangement with respect to Yar Mahomed’s succession to power 
arose from motives of policy, rather than from any precise rule on the 
subj ct. Alul Mahomed saw the necessity of comj)lying as much us 
iwssiblo with the wishes of the Nizam ; but it was .-ctlcd mat on Sid- 
tan Mahomed’s entering tlte Durbar, Yar Mahomed should from cour¬ 
tesy rise to receive him. nud' removing aside from the Musnud, allow 
him to sit on the right. 

f Akil Mahomed Khan was murdored at the Ilooleo. This murder 
is behoved to have been committed e the iu^tigaiion of his nephew. 
Akil Mahomed was great-grandfather to Kurreom Mahomed Khan, 
the present Do wan of Bhopal. 


T 
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whom Islamnuggur owes its principal improvements : 
he built a palace, and augmented its strength by divert¬ 
ing the course of the Panva, so as to make that river a 
ditch to its fortifications. 

There are few particulars given of Yar Mahomed’s life. 
The murder of Deleel Khan, the friend and supporter of 
his father, ifl imputed to him; and his seizing upon the 
possessions of, that chief to the prejudice of his infant 
children, renders the charge probable. He was succeed¬ 
ed by his eldest son* Feyz Mahomed Khan, then eleven 
years of age. The pretensions of his uncle, Sultan Ma¬ 
homed Khan, were again brought forward by a strong 
party of Afghan lords. Feyz Mahomed, however, had 
been placed on the throne, and the army, amounting to 
five thousand men, remained firm to his interests. Sup¬ 
ported by them, he made every preparation to resist the 
attack with which he was threatened. The Mahjee Sahi- 
bah, or lady mother (as the widow of Yar Mahomed was 
called), despatched a man of religious character, named 
Shah Allum, with a body of Koliillahs, to seize Sultan 
Mahomed. The latter at first concealed himself; but in 
an affray which followed, Shah Allum was killed, and 
his party repulsed. On this intelligence reaching Islam- 
nugmir, Byjeeram, with the young Nabob and his follow¬ 
ers' immediately advanced towards Bhopal ; and Sultan 
Mahomed with his Afghans marched to receive them. 
Imitating the usage of the Hindu saints and warriors, 
they dyed their garments with yellow,t th e hymenea l 


• Yar Mahomed Khan had tour sons, Feyz Mahomed Kha... U.yat 
Mahomed Khan. Yashin Mahomed Khan and Se.d Mahorned Kha^ 
f The flower from which this dye » made, is called in Hmduetanny, 
KiLwiir. To use it on the day of battle, is among the Hindus deem- 
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colour, which indicated, that they went to battle as to a 
bridal feast, and were determined to die, or to live 


exulting conquerors. 

Byjeeram, whose numbers were superior, saw with 
pleasure his enemies quit the protection they had in 
the walls of Bhopal. He drew up in line of battle ; but 
his troops, who were chiefly Hindus, would probably 
havo been broken by the furious charge of the Afghans, 
had not these when exhausted by their first success been 
attacked, and in their turn routed by the desperate Ro¬ 
ll illahs of Shah Allum, who continued faithful to the 
cause of Feyz Mahomed, and were eager to revenge the 
death of their late commander. The assailants were, in 
their turn, defeated; their chief, Sultan Mahomed, fled to 
Seronje, whence he went to the hill-fort of Rathgurh, 
into which he was admitted by the governor. Here he 
Was immediately besieged by Byjeeram ; but the Mahjee 
Sithibah, or lady mother, seeing the evil of these family 
dissensions, interposed her authority, through the influ¬ 
ence of which Rathgurh with its dependencies was bes¬ 
towed in free grant to Sultan Mahomed and his descen¬ 
dants ; but they were precluded, by the same agreement, 
from all future pretensions to the sovereignty, or any 
interference with the management of the Bhopal terri¬ 
tory. 


Ihe termination of these disputes was probably acce¬ 
lerated by a sense of common danger. The Paishwah 
Bajerow, while returning from Delhi, encamped on the 
plains between Seliore and Ashta, and required, in the 


** a pledge to die or conquer. Volunteers are often invited to 

U88Ume the yellow dress, which implies desperation in anj undertaking. 
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name of the Emperor, whom he represented as SoObahdar, 
or Governor/ of Malwa, a restitution of all the lands 


which the Bhopal Patans had usurped. Resistance ap¬ 
peared unavailing, and the minister Byjeeram negotiated 
a treaty, by which the Bhopal Government made a sacri¬ 
fice of half its territories to save the remainder. By this 
engagement, it lost tin: whole of its possessions in Malwa, 
except a few towns. What remained, which was chiefly 
in Gondwarra, was confirmed to the family by the treaty 
with the Paishwah. 

Soon after the departure of the Mahrattas, the discon¬ 
tent of the garrison which occupied the hill-fort of Rai¬ 
sin gave Byjeeram an opportunity of making himself 
master of that place, which has ever since belonged to 
the principality* 

Byjeeram, the minister of Feyz Mahomed, was a man 
of talent, and the country of Bhopal attained a state of 
considerable prosperity under his management. Ho con¬ 
ciliated the Gonds,t who are the aboriginal inhabitants 


* The possession of it was afterwards confirmed by a Sunuud from 
Delhi, which, well as the title of Futtih Jung, given at tho same 

timo, >vuh paid for by the Nnhob. 

f This numerous class of Hindus, denominated GoiuIh from their 

inhabiting Gondwarra, once held o high rank among th< natives of 
this part of India, but thoy have been successively reduced by the Mu* 
homedans and Mahrattas to a very low state. This tribe, who in¬ 
habit both banks of the Nerbudda from near its source to as far West 
tui Ougknr Mimdatta, are spread over the greatest part of tho Nag* 
poor territories. They have a language and usages distinct from other 
chut.-c* of Hindus, aud their history merits that illustration which it 
will no doubt, soon receive /rom some of the able British officers em¬ 
ployed in the countries of which the Guilds form the majority of the 
inhabitants. 
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ttio Southern portion of the Bhopal territory; and 
made some amends for the treachery of Dost Mahomed, 
j) y bestowing small estates, which their posterity still 
on j°y» on the nearest relations of Newal Shah, Baja of 
(humour. On Byjeeram’s death ho was succeeded by 
his son Gassy Ram, who lmd only been in office a 
twelvemonth, when Hiyat Mahomed Khfln and Yasaom 
‘Mahomed Khan, two brothel's of the Nabob, hurt at his 
presumptuous deportment, and the partiality lie shewed 
to his own tribe,* and taking particular offence at wliat 
they deemed his contemptuous refusal to restore their 
estates, determined to destroy him. Yassein Mahomed 
Khan became himself the chief actor in the plot: he cut 
Gassy Ham’s head with his own hand, and received 
(tom one of the adherents of the latter two severe 

wounds. 


On the death of Gassy Bam, a Patau named Ghyrut 
Khan succeeded to the office of Dewan, which lie held 
(°r six years, when he was poisoned by a courtesan. His 
successor was Baja Iveiscree, of the Kayastha tribe,•f who 
had been a writer with Byjeeraui: he was a man of 
talent, and the country prospered for fourteen years un¬ 
der hin superintendence; but he chiefly owes liis celebrity 
to the circumstances of his massacre. 

JTeyz Mahomed Khan, who had embraced a life of aus¬ 
terity and devotion, though he had abjured all sensual 


* Gassy Hum is said bv the Afghan biographer to have conferred 
Ml offices on his Hindu favourites, and even to have out of! the noses 
°f butchers who attempted to kill oxen or buffaloes ; and this account 
lti confirmed by some respectable llindri writers. 

t The tribe of Hindus, who will be noL ed hereafter, are all writern 
an d accountants. 
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indulgence, had still a haram filled with ladies: amongsi 
them there was one known by the title of Begum, or 
princess, a native of Delhi, who became remarkable for 
her supposed incontinence, and that of her daughters. 
One of the latter was suspected to have maintained 
(though in the Nabob’s haram) an adulterous intercourse 
with the son of Keisoree. The Mahomedans do not 
admit the crifainality of the Begum of Feyz Mahomed; 
they admit, however, that an intrigue was carried on 
between the son of Keisoree and the daughter of Ashrufi 
Khan, a Patan of high rank, which was detected, and 
the lady put to death by her family. Either way, a pre¬ 
text was made by the brothers of Feyz Mahomed for des¬ 
troying the minister; and they coidd not have chosen 
an accusation better calculated to excite the Afghans, 
whose pride and prejudice were alike inflamed by a be¬ 
lief that the honour of their race was stained by a Hindu. 


Hi oil* rage made the intention of the conspirators so 
public, that the latter were obliged to have recourse to 
deceit. A brick was vrapped up in a fine cover as a 
Koran, and Ishmael, the priest of the family, attended 
by some of the chiefs, presented it to Keisoree (who 
appears to have been alarmed) as the most sacred pledge 
of his safety they could give. He received it as such, 
and in consequence complied with a request to deliver 
up the Sicca, or seal, of the State. This act was vio¬ 
lently opposed by the principal Hindu leaders of the 
army, who warned him of the intended treachery, and 
promised, as long as he had the seal in his possession, to 
obey all his orders, and to guard him to Feyz Mahomed, 
to whom alone he should surrender the type of his 
authority. Keisoree, however, directed them to retire. 
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:an<tiiot to create a disturbance. He would die a hun- 
dred times, he said, rather than be a traitor; and, faith¬ 
less as lie knew the Afghans to he, he seemed (ignorant 
of the deception that had been practised) to be satisfied 
with the pledge of the Koran.* He had, however, no 
sooner come out of the Old Fort, where he resided, than 


the palankeen in which ho rode was thrown down, and 
both himself and his son were murdered in the street. 
Hi s wife, anticipating his death, had collected the females 
of the family in one chamber, to which she conveyed a 
large quantity of gunpowder. A servant brought her 
intelligence of the murder, when she instantly set fire to 
the powder, and not only destroyed herself and the 
remainder of the family, but threw down the house and 
some of the decayed ramparts of the Old Fort. r l his 
explosion, which took place at mid-day, to the horror of 
the inhabitants of Bhopal, was the first information 
Feyz Mahomed Khan received of the fate of his minister, 
whose death he is said to have deplored; but Ik was 
incapable of doing more; for his brother, \assein Khan, 
the perpetrator of the massacre, immediately assumed 
the functions of minister of the State. Nabob Feyz 
Mahomed, who had nominally governed Bhopal for 
thirty-eight years, did not long survive this event: he 
died of a dropsy, brought on by his sedentary habits, 
in the forty-eighth or forty-ninth year of his age. This 
prince was throughout his life a religious recluse, of 
very weak intellect, and of an enormous stature, being 


* The chiefs whom Major Ileuley interrogated as to thU fact, said 
they did not know whether the priest really presented this sacred 
pledge or not, but that it was well known that he made every effort 
to dissuade the chiefs from the nation of Keisoree. 
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seven feet high, and his hands, when standing, 
reached below his knees. He never, but once, went be¬ 
yond the precincts of his palace. Ghyrut Khan, when 
minister, carried him to Bhilsa, which had been for some 
time besieged, and it happened to fall soon after his 
arrival.. The belief, which the ignorant Afghans, before 
entertained of the holy character of their chief, was con¬ 
firmed by this, occurrence, and his memory is revered as 
that of a saint. Feyz Mahomed had no issue. His 
brother Yassein Mahomed was at the head of the Gov¬ 
ernment during the few days he survived him. At his 
death, Hiyat Mahomed Khan was proclaimed Nabob; 
but he was also, from disposition and habits, a religious 
recluse, and the actual exercise of power continued with 
the person who held the office of minister. 

The w r hole revenue of Bhopal at this time amounted 
to about twenty lacs of rupees, of which a portion 
of five lacs value m land was set aside for the support 
of the Nabob. With this the minister had no concern ; 
it was managed in an office separate from those of the 
Government, and the amount collected was appropriated 
according to the pleasure of the prince; but, beyond this, 
he and his personal attendants were considered to have 
no further claim on the public treasury, or any con¬ 
nexion whatever with State affairs. The history of Bho¬ 
pal, while this system continued, consists in the proceed¬ 
ings of the Dewans, or ministers. 

Hiyat Mahomed Khan, when installed Nabob, had no 
children by his wife, but he had adopted four Chelahs * 

* Chelah means literally au adopted dependant ; it. neither applies 
to a slave, nor an adapted child, but to a person who is admitted to 
the claims oi a dependant relation. 
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dependants, who were considered almost as 
rotations. The oldest of those, Fowlad Khan, was the 
s °n of a Gond. The second, Jumshere Khan, was the 
«onof aGossein; and the third and fourth, Chutta Khan 
an d Islam Khan, were the sons of a Brahmin. The 
merit of having withdrawn these children from their 
errors to the true faith, no doubt, constituted, in the 
mind of a pious Mahomedan prince, another tie to streng¬ 
then that of adoption. 

Fowlad Khan, the eldest of the Chelahs, was the first 
w ho possessed the power of minister ; and it was during 
his administration that the detachment under General 
tfoddard passed through the territories of Bhopal. The 
inhabitants of that country are justly proud of the part 
their prince took upon this occasion, and with reason, for it 
"Was bold and decided in a degree beyond what their con¬ 
dition warranted. Every aid required was freely given 
hy this petty State ; and, from the certificates still pre¬ 
served by some of the heads of villages, it would seem 
that all ranks behaved in the most friendly manner to a 
body of men, who prized such conduct more from having 
elsewhere met with nothing but hostility. That the 
Remaining part of the march of the Bengal detachment, 
after it passed the Nerbudda, was unobstructed, may in 
some degree be ascribed to the line taken by the Patans 
of Bhopal, whose conduct on this memorable occasion 
established a claim upon the British Government, that 
merited all the notice which it has since received. In 

official* abstract made from the correspondence of 

* I obtained this abstract of the proceedings of the Bengal detach¬ 
ment at Bombay. There are no records of the progress of this 
Cor pB in the political office at Calcutta. 
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to render the Nabob of Bhopal hostile to the English, 
but in vain; he remained true to his first promise of 
friendship, though many of his fields and villages were, 
in consequence of his fidelity to his engagement, plun¬ 
dered by the Mahrattas. 

Soon after these events a family quarrel occurred, in 
which Fowlad Khan was slain, in an attempt to capture 
the Old Fort of Bhopal, then the residence oi the widow 
of Yar Mahomed Khan: who, from disgust at his vio¬ 
lent and tyrannical acts, had for some time resolved to 
subvert his authority, and to raise to power Chutta 
Khan, who she had taken care should bo well instructed, 
that he might be competent to the duties oi the high 
station. 

The history of this extraordinary princess, who lived 
to the advanced age of eighty, and who for more than 
half a century greatly influenced, if she did not control, 
the councils of Bhopal, is very extraordinary. Her 
name was Mumullah : she came from Upper Hindustan, 
but seems to have been of too obscure an origin to leave 
any exact record of her parents or place of birth. 
Though never publicly married* to the Nabob ^ar 
Mahomed, she became the principal lady of his family. 
She had herself no children, but all those of Yar Maho¬ 
med she considered as her own, and the title of Mahjee 
Sahibah, or lady mother, which was given her by them 
and all others, proves the respect in which she was held. 


* The Nikah was performed on her union with the Nabob. Ibis 
engagement, though inferior to marriage, ia still respectable. It is 
common where the condition of the parties is too unequal to admit 
of one more legitimate. 
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account given of her conduct, under the most 
trying circumstances, it seems difficult to pronounce 
whether she was most remarkable for the humanity of 
her disposition, or the excellence of her judgment. She 
was beloved and respected by all. Her memory is still 
cherished by the natives, both Hindu and Mahomedan, 
of Bhopal; and it is consoling to see, in the example of 
her life, that even amid scenes of violence and crime, 
goodness and virtue, when combined with spirit and 
sense, maintain that superiority which belongs alone to 
the higher qualities of our nature, and which without 
these can be permanently conferred by neither title nor 
station. 

This virtuous woman had every reason to congratu¬ 
late herself on her choice of Chutta Khan, who proved, 
throughout his life, the friend of the poor, and the pro¬ 
moter of order and tranquillity; but the determined 
resolution with which he pursued these objects, brought 
him in violent collision witli several of the principal 
nobles of the State, some of whom were his enemies 
from the first, being indignant at the elevation ol one 
they deemed so much their inferior. Two brothers, 
Kumal Mahomed and Sheriff Mahomed, who were near¬ 
ly related to the Nabob, on the failure of a plot to 
possess themselves of Guimour, retired with about seven 
hundred followers towards Sehorc. Chutta Khan pur¬ 
sued them, and, in an engagement which took place, 
Sheriff Mahomed was slain. Kumal Mahomed effected 
his escape, though wounded, with the son of his brother. 
The latter, Vizier Mahomed, then a youth, lived to 
preserve his country, and to become the founder of the 
present family of Bhopal. 
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To this event succeeded others* of a similiar charac¬ 
ter, which greatly irritated the mind of Cliutta Khan; 
and urged him to very severe, if not oppressive, mea¬ 
sures. This change of conduct is generally attributed 
to the death of the princess, by whom he had been rais¬ 
ed to the high station of minister. He had certainly 
acted with great prudence and moderation while she 
lived, from respect to her advice, and confidence in her 
support; but when left alone, lie saw his safety in 
another course. Enraged by the frequent conspiracies 
of the nobles against his power, he put to death some, 
and expelled others. He removed this class from all 
offices of trust, which were filled exclusively by persons 
on whose attachment he could rely. He established 
such a police within the walls of Bhopal, as completely 
suppressed the sanguinary affrays to which the Patans 
are so prone, and their turbulent spirit was for the 
moment subdued. By these means Cliutta Khan not 

* Among the conspiracies formed against the power of Cliutta 
Khan, one of the most remarkable was that of iNijabiit Mahomed 
Khan, a turbulent Patan chief, the son of Yassein. Mahomed Khan, 
whoso object was to murder the Nabob and ministers. This tragedy 
was to be acted on the last day of the Bamazan, when all the 
Afghans of the Nabob’s family were assembled at the house of the 
Mahjeo, or lady mother, to pay their respects to that princess. Some 
suspicion was attached to Nijabut, and he had been desired to leave 
his arms ; he apparently did so. but a breeze of wind which blew 
aside bis upper garments revealed a concealed dagger. The alarm of 
treason wan given by a domestic, and tho fierce chiof. finding bo was 
discovered, flew at the Nabob, but, was overpowered and slain, not 
without a great struggle, as he is represented to have been a man of 
immense Strength and desperate courage. Three of the principal 
conspirators were killed at the a me time, but not before they had 
cut down Baja Bholanath, one of the principal Hindu officers of the 

Government. 
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maintained internal quiet, lmt promoted, beyond 
all who had gone before him, the prosperity of the town 
and country of Bhopal. His next object was to remain 
at peace with his neighbours, but particularly with 
Madhajee Sindia and Ahalya Baee, who at this period, 
were the chief rulers in Central India. His principles 
of moderation were sometimes earned to an extent that 
astonished many. Of this, the following instance tnaj 
be given: — A few years before his death, the Pindarry 
leader, Hera Baee, plundered and burned some villages 
of Bhopal. Chutta Khan sent troops in pursuit of the 
depredators; and they returned with four hundred naked 
prisoners, who had been stripped of their horses and 
clothes. When these expected to he put- to death, they 
were surprised to hear Chutta Khan direct that they 
•should be released, and that each man should have a 
turban and a rupee to carry him back to his home. 

1 Take this,” he exclaimed, “ but recollect you shall have 
“ other treatment if you come again into my country. 
When those around him looked surprised,he said, Iheso 
f< poor creatures are, of themselves, no objects of noi- 
“ geance; their leaders, from their connexion with the 
“ Mahratta chiefs, are above my power ; why outrage by 
“ useless violence those whose employers wo cannot punish ? 
" They will now feel obliged by my humanity to their 
“ followers, who were in my power; and it will be an 
“ additional motive to make them refrain trom attacking 
" us.”* *N 0 r was he mistaken: during his life there 


* This f ccurrence and Chutta Khan’s speech were stated by Khea- 
Ho Bam, then u writer in his office, who witnessed and hoard what 
ko narrates. 
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were no more inroads made by these freebooters of 
territory of Bhopal. 

Chutta Khan was not above forty years of age when 
he died. Though he had been brought up a Mahome- 
dan, he appears to have continued as much a Hindu 
in his disposition as he was in his appearance. He was 
of a moderate stature, slight make, temperate in his 
language, and smooth in his manners: he combined art 
with resolution, and was, in short, in every thing the 
opposite of that tribe to which he belonged by adoption. 

On the death of Chutta Khan, efforts were made by 
several persons to obtain possession of his wealth. 
Nawaub Khan, a Patan officer, who had long been in 
his service, tried to make himself master both of his 
treasure and the Government; but after some acts of 


great violence, he was forced to leave Bhopal, carrying 
with him property to the supposed amount of six lacs 
of rupees. He left the unprotected family of his late 
master to the oppression of their enemies. 

Ghous Mahomed Khan, son of Hivat Mahomed, sti¬ 
mulated by the exaggerated reports of the wealth left 
by Chutta Khan, exercised every species of torture to 
exact it from the mother of his two illegitimate sons, 
who was the daughter of a tradesman. This unfortu¬ 
nate woman, after being plundered of every thing, was 
glad to escape alive. She is now at Seronje, dependant 
for daily food on the Nabob Ameer Khan. Her only 
son, Ameer Mahomed,* is among the poorest of the 
followers of Ghuffoor Khan at Indore. Such has been 


* From the several opi>ortiinities that have been afforded this man 
of improving his condition in life, and the bad uto he has made of 
them, I am disposed to believe he is a worthless character. 
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of the family of a man, who by his manage¬ 
ment raised Bhopal to the highest state of prosperity. 
But these reverses of fortune are too common in India 


to excite attention, much less commiseration. 

Himmut Row, a native of Upper Hindustan, who had 
been during almost the whole of Chutta Khan s admi¬ 
nistration at the head of the revenue department, now 
deceived the title of Raja, and was created Dcwan, or 
minister; but during the twelvemonth he held this 
office, he had hardly any power. Every tiling was done 
by the Bebee (so Iliyat Mahomed Khan’s favourite lady 
was called) and an eunuch of the name of Cud Khojah, 
in whom she confided; and among other ruinous ex¬ 
pedients to which these persons had recourse to a\eit 
the dangers that threatened Bhopal, amidst the contu 
sion which at this period prevailed in Centra- n< ia, 
Cuckma Dada, one of Siudia’s independent leaders, was 
' ailed upon as an auxiliary, and promised high pa\ anc 
reward if he would recover the fort of Hussmgahad, 
which had, immediately after the death of Chutta 
Khan, been attacked and taken by Ragojec Bhonslah 
whoso armies, aided by large bodies of Pindairies, at 
begun to lay waste the territories of Bhopal. 

While these events threatened the destruction <> t us 
Petty State, a youth made his appearance as ns 
defender, in a manner which gives to his historj nn 
air of romance which continued to its close. He came 
to the gate of the city, habited as a soldier of fortune, 
Jl, id attended by some well-mounted adherents, and on 
being stopped by the guards, proclaimed himselt to be 
^ izier Mahomed, the son of Sheriff Mahomed Khan, 
the cousin of the reigning Nabob, with whom he 
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desired an interview. This was immediately granted. 
The Nabob, after the first salutation, asked him how 
he had subsisted during his absence from Bhopal. He 
frankly avowed that, having been banished his native 
country by the power of Chutta Khan, against whose 
administration his father had rebelled, he had been 
compelled to, earn a livelihood by serving Huttee Singh, 
a plundering Rajpoot chief in the province of Oraut- 
warra. He had learnt, he said, the profession of a 
soldier; and the reports which he heard of the 


distress and danger of the land of his ancestors, had 
made him determine, at all hazards, to offer his ser¬ 
vices, and to give his life (it was all ho had) in any 
way the Nabob pleased, for his country. The old 
prince was roused from his usual state of abstraction 
by the occurrence. He gave to Vizier Mahomed the 
endearing title of son, and hailed him (with a spirit of 
prophecy) as the future saviour of the State. The 
period was one of action. The troops of Nagpoor were 
besieging Hussingabad, and the depredations of the 
Pindames were every day more dreadful. We may 
imagine how rapidly the fame of Vizier Mahomed, who 
at once became a distinguished actor in these scenes, 
increased, when we are told that, in eight months after 
he reached Bhopal, he was a popular candidate for the 
office of Dewan. The Nabob is said to have determined 
on his elevation; but it was opposed by his son Ghous 
Mahomed, and the mother of that prince, who represent- 
V{ \ *'be danger of giving such a station to a person whose 
mii’ j was still warm with the wrongs of his family, 
•oid who Lad a fathers death to revenge. It was 
acknowledged, however, that a Patan of high rank was 






►ramatety fell on Mooreed Mahomed Khan, the descend- 


f to the conduct of affairs, and the choice un- 
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ant of Sultan Mahomed Khan, and hereditary lord of 
Rathgurh. This chief refused to accept the office till 
the Mahratta auxiliaries were dismissed. A large sum 
was given them in consequence of their agreeing to 
depart; and the new Dewan came, accompanied by a 
thousand adherents, to take charge of the Government. 
Mooreed llahomed Khan presented, in his appearance 
and character, a very remarkable contrast to Vizier 
Mahomed. He had more the look and manners of a 
Hindu merchant than an Afghan chief. On the first day 
ol his arrival lie encamped at the garden of his grand¬ 
father, Sultan Mahomed Khan, where the day was 
passed in a display of tender fueling. He wept aloud at 
the recollections of the misfortunes of his family which 
this spot brought to his mind, and embraced the trees 
which had been planted by his dear ancestors/ Next 
day, when he was introduced to the old Nabob, lie ad¬ 
dressed him in the most humble and fulsome language, 
calling him his more than father; he lavished at the 
same time the most exaggerated praise on Ghous 
Mahomed. The Bebee, or mother of that prince, at 
whose court he next attended, was termed his aunt, and 
thu person towards whom he looked for advancement. 
A still more extraordinary pari, was acted when the 
chief bankers and merchants of the city waited upon 
him. He refused their usual offerings of money, and 


made them presents of clothes, and honoured some of 


* Persian Manuscript. 


U 
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Tie principal with the title of relations.* All the citizens 
he met were conciliated by the most soothing language ; 
and, to gratify the poorer classes, he directed consider¬ 
able sums to be distributed in charity. Many of the 


inhabitants of Bhopal were delighted by a demeanour 
to which they had been so little accustomed; but the 
haughty and turbulent Afghan lords of that capital 
could hardly repress their indignation at a conduct 
which they considered derogatory and disgraceful. 
Some, better acquainted with the individual by whom 
these arts were practised, waited anxiously till the veil 
should be withdrawn, and his real character developed. 
They were not long in suspense : for in less than a 
month the vindictive and avaricious spirit which 
Mooreed Mahomed Khan evinced, in the oppression of 
the aged widow of Raja Byjeerain, opened the eyes of 
all. His conduct on this occasion was more despicable, 
from the distressed condition the poor woman had been 
before reduced to. His next attack was on the late 
Dewan, Raja Himmut Row, whom with his nephew, 
Khealee Ram,f the manager of Bersiah, he coniined 
for six weeks, till they paid a tine of ten thousand 
rupees. The supplies extorted from such sources of 
petty oppression were insufficient either to satisfy the 
Dewan’s avarice, or the wants of the State, which latter 


" Dhcriu Chund and Kool Chund wero both styled cousins by this 
cixjoliug minister. The whole of the proceedings of this period are 
takun from authentic manuscripts, and from the statements of actors 
in the scenes described. 

t This person 1ms been in my service for the last two years. He is 
n man of very clear intellect, and has a complete knowledge of the 
aftairi of Bhopal at this period. 
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fev*jfery day became more pressing, from the general con¬ 
tusion that prevailed throughout the whole of Central 
India. 


J§L 


The Bhopal possessions, in common with others, 
were now overrun with freebooters and robbers of every 
description, and the troops it was necessary to maintain 
ior their defence were clamorous for their pay. To 
relieve these wants, Mooreed Mahomed Khan imposed 
a 011 each house in Bhopal, which was levied accord¬ 
ing to the real or supposed wealth of the inhabitants ; and 
those he had a short time before conciliated by the most 
endearing epithets, were now treated with marked 
severity. Grown bold with success, the Dcwan demand¬ 
ed money from the Bebee, and, irritated by her refusal, 
he determined on her destruction.* This lady had been 
raised from the lowestf class, and, though not married 
to Hiyat Mahomed Khan, had enjoyed as his favourite 
mistress all the rank and power of the first princesses. 
She paid little attention to the Nabob, who, absorbed 
m religious contemplation ,J was heedless of her conduct, 
ihe character of Chutta Khan had kept her in restraint, 
hut subsequent to his death she had been loss prudent. 

Mooreed Mahomed, after exciting the prejudices of the 
Batons again t her, on the ground of her mean birth, and 
the intrigues she carried on, took the opportunity of a 


* Mooreed Mahomed had persuaded the Nabob and Ghous Mahomed 
to forbid any person attending Durbar with tlieir arms. This order 
induced Vixier Mahomed and other Patans to retire from court, 
t She was the daughter of a poor musician. 

+ reasons have been assigned for this seclusion ; but, 

? cfc k er ki* conduct was guided by religious contemplation, or arose 
roin apathy or stupidity, the effect was the same—a complete dis- 
qua i cation for the manegement of the affairs of the principality. 
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sit of ceremony to have her assassinated. Two of her 
principal officers were killed in her defence ; and though 
she fled from the court where she w^as seated to the inner 
apartments, the partizans of Mooreed followed and dis¬ 
patched her. To cloak his own conduct, and to avoid the 
odium of the massacre, the Do wan swore upon the Koran 
that he had prut the Bebee to death at the earnest en ¬ 
treaty of her son, Ghous Mahomed, who insisted on the 
execution, as a punishment for the dishonour her licen¬ 
tiousness had brought on him and his family. Whether 
Ghous Mahomed, or his father, really assented to this 
proceeding, could never be known, as they were both too 
much at the mercy of Mooreed Mahomed to venture any 
expression of their feelings. But the secret motives of 
the ministers conduct were soon revealed, by the plunder 
of all the property this lady had amassed , 41 a great part of 
which he is believed to have conveyed to Bathgurh and 
other places, where, amid the rapid revolutions that en¬ 
sued, it became lost to him and to the State. 

The next person whom Mooreed Mahomed Khan mark¬ 
ed for destruction was Vizier Mahomed, whose reputation 
excited both his jealousy and alarm ; but all his attempts 
against this young chief were unsuccessful, They added to 
the fame of the man he hated and dreaded. Vizier Ma¬ 
homed, when sent with inadequate means to oppose the 
Pindarries, supplied by his personal valour and judg¬ 
ment the want of numbers, and obtained the admiration 


* The unpopularity into which this woman had fallen from her 
cruel now* of the family of Chutta Khan, prevented her being pitied : 
but thin fact was by none deemed a palliation of the atrocity com- 
nuiu;d by Mooreed Mahomed Khan, 
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his enemies* His penetration soon developed 
the artifices of the Dewan, and he was cautioned not to 
trust himself in his power. A plan was laid by Moorctd 
Mahomed to cut him off near Cheynpoor Barree ; but the 
letter which contained the instructions was intercepted, 
and the governor! of that place, to whom it was address¬ 
ed, was defeated, and fled wounded, with the loss of 
guns and baggage, into his fort, which next day surren¬ 
dered to Vizier Mahomed. The news of this event was 
received by the timid Dewan as the prelude to his down¬ 
fall, and, regardless of every thing but personal consider¬ 
ations, he summoned to his aid a large body of Mahrat- 
tas under Balaram Inglia (one of Dowlet Row Sindias 
predatory leaders, who was then subsisting bis force by 
pillage); and the standard of Sindia was, on the arrival 
of this force, displayed over the ramparts ol tuttyguih. 
and the citadel of Bhopal. The next concession the 
minister desired to make to his new allies, was the fort of 


hslamnuggur; but what his fears had granted was saved 
by the spirit of an Afghan widow lady, named Motec 
Bebee4 who, when the Mahrattas were advancing, or¬ 
dered the gates to be shut and the guns to be operu l, 
saying lie knew not bv what authority Mooreed Maho¬ 
med Khan disposed of the Bhopal fortresses, ami that she 
would not permit any strangers to intrude where she 


* Vizier Mahomed, when in the service of Hnttee Singh of Omut- 
warr.\. hod, on a plundering expedition, the tail of his hoi>o cut com- 
• off. But he knew his value too w*- ■ him on thin ac¬ 

count, and the fame of the horse, well known by this mark, aud that 
ol liis rider, were associated. It is asserted that the cry of Banda 
Ghorata Sowar, or the cavalier with the out-tail horse, was certain 
to put t he Ptauftrries to flight , whatever were thtir number-, 
t Hi ? name was Raheem Khan. J Aunt to Vizier Mahomed. 
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The noble resolution of this high-minded female 
appears to have been well supported by the troops of the 
garrison; and the Malirattas were forced to retire. 

Vizier Mahomed, who had been employed in establish¬ 
ing his authority over the country round Cheynpoor 
Barree, moved, the moment he heard of this occurrence, 
upon Bhopal. This led the Dewan and his Mahratta ally 
to march out of Futtygurh to a plain four miles distant, 
where they were reinforced by some infantry and guns, 
and a body of troops under Bappoo Sindia. 

The fort of Futtygurh was on this occasion left to the 
care of the since celebrated Ameer Khan, to whom the 
custody of Ghous Mahomed was also assigned. 

Vizier Mahomed had several sharp skirmishes with the 
Mahrattas, in which his courage and talent gained him 
tlie advantage ; but the numbers of his enemies would 
perhaps have ultimately prevailed, if the troubles* which 
commenced in Sindia’s own possessions had not made 
him direct his leaders to withdraw from all interference 
with the affairs of Bhopal. These orders were imme¬ 
diately obeyed ; but Balaram carried with him the Dewan 
Moojreed Mahomed Khan as far as Seronje. He now 
accused that chief of being the author of all his disap¬ 
pointments, and of being concerned in the resistance 
which had been made to his occupation of the fort of 
Islanmuggur. The other in vain denied the charge, and 
stated how irreconcilable such conduct was with his own 
inten tx; his notorious reputation as a deceiver was 
drought forward by the Mahmtta loader in answer to all 




T bo content between Sindia and the widows of bin uncle and pre¬ 
decessor commenced ut bhia period. 
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could urge in his defence. He was threatened with tor¬ 
ture, unless he immediately gave up the treasures he was 
known to possess, and his fears and confinement brought 
on a violent illness; but even this was treated as a 
trick, and when he died, Balaram refused for two days 
to allow his body to be buried, declaring his conviction 
that lie Lad counterfeited death to effect his escape ; nor 
was it till putrefaction had commenced that the Mahratta 
chief would resign his prey, and believed that for once 
Moorecd Mahomed Khan did not practise deceit! The 
name of this man is doomed to execration by his tribe, 
and to this day, when a Patan of Bhopal visits Seronje 
to pay his devotion at a shrine sacred to Murtiza Ali * 
it is deemed an essential part of the pilgrimage to bes¬ 
tow five blows with a slipper on the tomb ol Moorecd 
Mahomed Khan, to mark at once the contempt and 


indignation which his memory excites. 

After the retreat of the Mahrattas, Vizier Mahomed 
surrounded the fort of Futtygurh, of which Ameer Khan 
still retained possession. The latter, however, soon agreed 
to give up Ghous Mahomed, and to evacuate the place. 
Hci afterwards entered into the service of Bhopal, but 


was found so intriguing a character, that at the end of 
six months he was discharged, and proceeded, as has 
been before stated, to share the fortunes of Jeswunt Row 
Hoi kar. 


The mode in which the revenues of Bhopal were 
collected, has been already noticed. The Dewan, which 
ofhoo Vizier Mahomed now tilled, received all the collee- 


* Tin's in tlio title by which the Caliph Ali, tlio nephew and son-in- 
law of the Prophet Mahomed, is designated. 
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s, except those appropriated for the personal support 
of the Nabob; but this revenue, from the distracted 
state of Malwa, and the incessant incursions of the 
Mahrattas and Pindarries, was, at the present period, 
not above fifty thousand rupees, out of which an army 
was to be maintained that could not be reduced below 
four thousand men without endangering even the nomi¬ 
nal sovereignty of a country, which it was always hoped 
might yet enjoy peace and prosperity. Under such 
circumstances, Vizier Mahomed cannot be censured for 
having, to preserve the existence of the State he govern¬ 
ed, had recourse to the same irregular practices, to which 
all others, from Dowlet Row Sindia down to the pettiest 
chief in Central India, then resorted; or, in other words, 
to endeavour to make his army support itself. This 
system of indiscriminate violence, which appears on the 
first view to confound all rights and property, and to 
attain its ends by any expedient, was, nevertheless, not 
without its distinctions; certain principles being recog¬ 
nized, and, generally speaking, well observed by all 
parties. 

The Bheels, and other tribes of petty robbers, plun¬ 
der.:.] wherever and whai - ver they could. The chiefs 
of the Pindarries often contracted obligations with the 
principal sovereigns of the country, which limited their 
depredations; and though these freebooters had never 
established any character for good faith or honour, they 
had a knowledge of their own interest, which constitut¬ 
ed some check on their proceedings. The Grassiah or 
Rajpoot chiefs, who, deprived of their lands by the Mah- 
rati'ts, s thl claimed a share of their revenues on the 




.pound o t their ability to injure them, were satisfied 
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fixed and known Tanka, or tribute from certain 
territories, on which they had a real or pretended claim ; 
and their irruptions were directed to enforce this pay¬ 
ment. The latter class of freebooters were always natives 
oi the soil, and generally the friends, often the relations, 
of the Zemindars, or landholders. Their war was with 
the Government, and not with the inhabitants. The 
next and highest description of plunderers were the exist¬ 
ing Governments. The armies and detachments of Dow- 
hjf Row Sindia, Holkar, ami other Mahrattas, where- 
ever tlle y marched, levied as heavy a contribution* as 
could be extorted from the managing officers of the 
province or town they entered or attacked. At this 
period the greatest part of the revenues of Central India 
Was collected in the manner described. The Campoos, 
01 brigades, of Sindia and Holkar, traversed that unfor¬ 
tunate country, making little distinction to whom the 
place belonged from which they desired to obtain money. 
I he leaders of these corps had always the ready excuse, 
if they desired it, of a mutiny among their troops for 
arrears of pay ; and the prince whose name they usurped, 
uvo'vuxl or disapproved their actions, as it suited hi ; 
temporary interests. 

^ i/.ier Mahomed, not satisfied with the iv-conqucst of 
the districts which had been taken from Bhopal, levied 
contributions on other States. He displayed equal gal- 
antzy and judgment in the various incurs, ms he made 
IU ° ne ighb.>uring principalities, which he compelled 


wer.' r , Uai^en, Mila, Suboro, Dumha, and rtohawur 

BeraiatTuhT 1 aU< * contributions were levied from Shujahalpoor, 

;uid nil, , V r 1 -’ ° n tii0 ^ or, ’ M °f fhe Nerbudda ; and from Sconce, 
*** 0thfcr ****** -Soulb of that river. 
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furnish a portion of revenue to supply his exhausted 
resources. But of all his exploits, there is none during 
tliis period of his life which reflects more credit on his 
character as a soldier than the recapture of liussingabad, 
which he, in concert with the Pindarries, came upon so 
•suddenly, and with such determined resolution, that he 
actually terrified its governor into a surrender.* After 
this exploit, Vizier Mahomed carried on for several 
\ ears a petty warfare, marked by vicissitudes, with the 
Mahratta chiefs, who now considered him as a declared 
enemy. Hein consequence endeavoured to strengthen 
himself by a connexion with the Pindarries. His first 


allj among these freebooters was Kurreem Khan, to 
whom he gave two villages in Bersiah. Cheettoo, another 
Pindarry chief, entered also into a compact of friendship 
Av jtl) the Prince of Bhopal. He was promised a place 
of refuge for his family in one of its fastnesses, and 
leceived a grant of the village of Chippaneer, on the 
NTerbudda. The Pindarry leader, in return, aided the 
State of Bhopal against the Raja of Nagpoor. 

The relations between the potty State of Bhopal and 
the Government of Sindia lmcl latterly undergone a 
considerable change, of which it is lu re necessary to 
Vtkt; a retrospect. Madhajee Sindia had been, through¬ 
out his life, looked upon as the friendly protector of the 
Afghan principality; and though no actual supremacy 
either asserted or admitted, still there was, from the 
policy of both parties, an implied connexion. This led 
to considerable importance being attached to the Khelaut, 


Hmh event occurred A.n. i 3. About a yem after the redaction 
•useen, HiiKaingabad had capitulated to the Nagpoor Raja in 1791), 
***- remained with him till thus recaptured. 
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honorary dresses, 'which Dowlet Row Sindia sent 
to tho Nabob, and to Vizier Mahomed Khan; but the 
latter, nevertheless, kept aloof 'when Sindia required him 
to accompany his army, then on its march to attack 
Jeswunt Row Holkar. The consequence ol this caution 
was, that when the Pindarry leaders, Kurreem Khan, 
Dost Mahomed, and Cheettoo, were loaded with favours 
and created Nabobs (for the Mali rat t a ruler now confer¬ 
red* this Mahomedan title) in consideration ol the aid 
they had given, the brother of Vizier Mahomed, whom 
he sent to congratulate that prince on his success, was 
received with such marked coolness, as left little doubt 
of the measures in contemplation. 

Ghous Mahomed, the son of the nominal Nabob, con¬ 
tinued to regard Vizier Mahomed, after his elevation to 
the office of Dewan, with envy and hatred, and in con- 
secpience entered into a league with the Pindarry chief 
Kurreem, to supplant his authority. Their first efforts 
were so far successful, as to compel Vizie r Mahomed to 
retire from Bhopal; but he soon returned, and drawing 
them from that capital, forced them to seek reiuge in 
the camp of Dowlet Row Sindia, who was then engaged 
in the siege of a neighbouring fortress. Although that 
prince deemed this tho proper period to execute a design 
he had long cherished, of seizing Kurreem;f y t it did 


* The bentowiug thin title had no form but tho Chiefs Sindia or 
Holkar addressing the favoured person in writing, or verb .My, a* 
Kabob ; on which the < holxlar? and Durbar officers proclaimed tho 
new title, and tho i rly ever after assumed it, \stw addressed by it iu 
letters, and hud it engraved on his seal. 

t This e-.ent occurred in A. D. 18«H5. Sindia afterwards proceeded 
to besiege Kathgurh, which fort was evacuated in a, 1> 1S07, 
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prevent his listening to the complaints of Glions 
Mahomed Khan; and so eager was this imbecile chief 
to ruin \ izier Mahomed, that he engaged to surrender 
tne fort of Islamnuggur, pay four lacs of rupees in cash, 
and present an annual tribute of fifty thousand rupees 
to Sindia, with eleven thousand to his public officers. 
Having consented to these disgraceful terms, he proceed¬ 
ed to Bhopal, after being invested with an honorary dress 
by Dowlet Row Sindia, whose ostensible support bo 
seems to have thought sufficient to maintain him in 
power; nor does he 'appear, on his return, to have met 
with any opposition on the part of Vizier Mahomed. 

The fort of Islamnuggur was immediately surrendered 
to one of Sindia’s officers; and eighteen days after that 
event Hiyat Mahomed died. He was seventy-three years 
of age, very corpulent, and of large stature. This v r eak 
and wretched prince appears to have been completely 
exhausted by the harassing scene- amid which he lived ; 
and thos. near him relate that his invocations for death 
to release him were frequent and earnest. 

In the same year that Hiyat Mahomed died, Hus- 
singabad and ( heynpoor Barree were taken by the 
armies of the Nagpoor Raja, one of whose generals, 
ftadick Ali, was invited by Ghous Mahomed to advance 
on Bhopal. Vizier Mahomed probably felt himself un¬ 
able to prevent these ruinous measures, taken as they 
were by one who was the recognized prince of the 
country. He, in consequence, after expressing his in¬ 
dignation at such disgraceful proceedings, retired to the 
fortress of Gtumour, leaving the capital, and part of his 
<>wn property, to be plundered. Sadick Ali, after re¬ 
mainin', at Bhopal about six weeks, retired towards 
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‘poor, carrying with him the son of Chous Mahomed 
as a hostage, while the agents lie left in possession of 
Bhopal placed that prince under restraint. 

Vizier Mahomed watched these events, and, encouraged 
by the security that appeared to, reign among his 
enemies, he determined on an attempt to recover Bhopal. 
He left Guniiour with his adherents in the evening, and 
by break of day reached* the city. The walls were 
instantly assaulted, the Mahrattas in the town were 
attacked and expelled, and the fort of Futtygurh was 
evacuated during the night. On meeting Ghous Ma¬ 
homed, he rebuked him in the harshest and most con¬ 
temptuous manner. The weak prince said, that he had 
been betrayed by wicked men, whom he named. Vizier 
Mahomed ordered them to be immediately produced, 
saying, “ If these are the wretches who have betrayed 
“you, punish them forthwith.” Six Hindu officers^ of 
rank, or more, were put to death. Besides these, two 
Brahmins were bound; and a cow*being killed before 
them, their mouths wore opened with wedges, and the 
blood poured down their throats: they were then liberat¬ 
ed, and desired to go and describe the taste of cow's blood 
to Sindia and the IS agpoor Raja. No mode of vengeance 
could have been more cruel or insulting than that which 
Vizier Mahomed thus perpetrated. It was thought that 
he had outraged the feelings of the Mahratta princes, of 
whom the traitors he punished wero but the instruments. 


* A distance of Hourly 40 miles. 

t Lai Jec and Loop Chund -were trodden to dentil by elephants. 
Nowbut Baee Bukuhee (or paymaster), Benee Lai Moomdiee (atere- 
tary), and Sooruj jIuI, were blown from guns. 
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'eyond the hope of forgiveness ; but lie succeeded, for 
the moment, in averting the miger of Sindia, by promis¬ 
ing faithfully to fulfil the terms into which Ghous Ma¬ 
homed had entered, and by sending his eldest son as a 
hostage for the liquidation of such part of the four lacs 
of rupees as was still in arrear. 

About a year after these transactions, Vizier Mahomed 
reconquered the 'territories of Bhopal, North of the Ner- 
budda, which had been seized by Sadick Vli, whose, 
brother, the governor of those districts, was slain. Some 
months afterwards, Ameer Khan solicited and obtained 
(he assistance of Vizier Mahomed in a contest with the 
Raja of Nagpoor. They came upon the troops of that 
prince in a situation where they were strongly posted ; 
but Ameer Khan, nevertheless, proposed an immediate 
attack. Vizier Mahomed, who was remarkable, notwith¬ 
standing bis sense and courage, for bis superstitious 
prejudices* said the day was unfortunate, and requested 
him to defer it. This, however, Ameer Khan refused to 
do, with an expressed contempt of the rea- >n on which 
the advice was grounded. The action, in which ho im¬ 
mediately engaged, had an unfavourable termination. 
Ameer Ivlian being (from having fallen from his horse) 
reported slain, his followers, after plundering their own 
camp, fled in every direction. The discomfited chief 
went to the tent of Vizier Mahomed, who had taken no 


He always curried about with him a Takwecm, or almanack, in 
w hidi the good or bad days were noted, according- to the calculations 
of usirulogerH; but In ides this he bad great faith in omc-u.i. It is 
difficult to say, how much of this belief was real or pretended ; he 
oertaiuly, amidst the extraordinary vicissitudes of hi., life, often de¬ 
rived and imparted w bis followers courage from the slightest events. 
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in the battle, and requested he would accompany 
nun m the retreat he was compelled to make. But the 
latter, who was disgusted with the whole conduct of his 
ally, and quite indignant at the cowardice and want of 
discipline of his followers, hade Ameer Khan go back 
as he had advanced, alone. “ You," he said, “ who have 
<( r *° cou ntry to fight for, may think a casual defeat of 
“ little importance; but in the defence of a State, the 
“ re P utation of its leader is one of its strongest bulwarks; 

‘ and that, if once lost, cannot be regained. "What hopes 
" could a P co P Ic entertain of a chief in my situation, who 
shrunk from danger? Retreat, therefore, shall never 
„ " 'csorted to by me, till I have convinced my enemies 
" la ^ * am resolved to achieve whatever is within the 
'ugc ot possibility.’ * This conference was quite 
public: Vizier Mahomed acted as he said he would; he 
immediately led his troops, who were animated by his 
ira\e resolution, and proud of the superiority of theii 
chief, against the Nagpoor army, which he forced, in their 
mn to $>ive ground ; hut their numbers were too great, 
aiU . 10 . derived uo benefit, i xcept the substantial one of 
maintaining his high name by this temporary success. 

is a eiiiptn at- this period to obtain the assistance and 
me lation of the British Government,f were unsuceess- 
'' ’ ,u ’ ^uugh 1 1 'cro was no doubt, from the character 
iziei Mahomed, that it was with a view to self pre- 


a LL^mtr Qt ^’ S T Cub0fVizictMa,,rlncdfr0m th0 "«•*» of 

had ic subaoou ‘n " ,, “ tlve ' ' vl)0 " as present when it was made : and 
t W TT " ,y COnfirn,ed b >‘ others who heard it. 

interest Mr Jonkinf ■ I ’®“f lo - ved 0,1 tw » ooea^i. n to endeavour to 
favour. nr ' J the Resident at the court of Nagpoor, in hia 
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ration alone that he had contracted friendship 
he Pindarry leaders and Ameer Khan, this could not 
prevent his being classed among those who had combin¬ 
ed to overrun the territories of Nagpoor and the Deckan. 
He had, in fact, not only co-operated with these plun¬ 
derers, but his country was their professed asylum. He 
was, in consequence, at this period in imminent hazard 
of being destroyed by the British forces, which advanced 
under Sir Barry Close across the Nerbudda. That army 
acted in co-operation with the Raja of Nagpoor against. 
.Ameer Khan ; but the officer who commanded it had 
discretionary orders to attack Bhopal. The danger which 
threatened this petty State was averted by the jealousy 
of the court of Nagpoor, and by the open and manly 
conduct of Vizier Mahomed. While Sadiek Ali was 
seizing Cheynpoor Barree and other possessions, Vizier 
Mahonu 1 sent an agent to Colonel Close to describe the 
necessity under which he had acted ; to urge the claims 
of the Bhopal family on the British nation, for the aid 
formerly given to General Goddard ; and finally, to state 
his complete acquiescence in whatever terms the < Monel 
might dictate, his agent was instructed to declare dis¬ 
tinctly, that no thoughts of opposition were entertained 
against a nation which was regarded by the princes and 
nobles of Bhopal with a hereditary feeling of hope and 
confidence, and toward- which no extreme of distress 
could ever make them place themselves in the relation 


of enemies. 

The conduct of Vizier M :homed and his officers, when 
the British troops were within and near his territories, 
corresponded with his professions. But he chiefly owed 
Ins safety to the vacillating policy of Ragojee Bhonslah, 
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friendship the British Government had every 
day less cause to rely. He saw and took advantage of 
this state of affairs: he eagerly pressed the claim of 
Bhopal to British protection; but an apprehension that 
interference in its concerns would involve much embar¬ 
rassment, and carry Government beyond the limit they 
wished, led to the rejection of all the propositions which 
he then made, and often repeated during the seven suc¬ 
cessive years of his arduous and unsupported struggles 
to maintain the existence of the State of which lie was 
the head. This gallant chief was at once an object of 
terror and of calumny at the Mahratta courts, particu¬ 
larly at those of Nagpoor and Guaiior. Their efforts to 
destroy him had driven him to have recourse to every 
means for the preservation of himself and his country; 
hut, forgetting that they were the real authors of the 
condition in which he was placed, they represented him 
as the willing associate of Pindarries, the patron of plun¬ 
derers, and the chief enemy to the restoration of peace 
in Central India. His being viewed in this light created 
a combination of various States against him. which, from 
the strength collected, seemed to render his escape from 
destruction almost leimpossib. But this part of the sub¬ 
ject deserves minute notice, as it evinces in a remarkable 
manner, what the natives of India are capable of effect - 
ing, when commanded by an able leader who possesses 
their confidence ami attachment. 

In March, 1812, one of Dowlet Row Sindias principal 
generals, Juggoo Bnppoo, made an attack on Bhopal, 
with the troops of \ hich he had several slight actions, 
but appeal's to have made * > impression* The pretom • 
lor this attack was the non-payment of sums due by 

w 
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of Sindia. On a 
small amount being given, and a promise of more, Jug- 
goo Bappoo retired during the monsoon to a neighbour¬ 
ing district. When the season opened, this officer again 
advanced; and the approach of the Nagpoor troops under 
Sadick Ali, announced the commencement of that combin¬ 
ed plan of operations, which Sindia and the Raja of Nag- 
poor had for some time contemplated against Bhopal, 
flieii object was its annihilation, and an engagement was 
entered into by which the parties agreed to share equally 
its territory, the complete conquest of which they anti¬ 
cipated as the certain result of their great preparations. 

The city of Bhopal, which stands on the high land of 
Gondwarra, North of the Nerbudda, is of considerable 
extent, and about four miles in circumference. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a tolerable wall, but without any ditch, or 
other defence, on three faces. On the other, or Southern 
face, is the citadel of Futtygurh, which stands on an 
eminence, and is defended on one side by the tank or 
lake ol Bhopal, a noble sheet of water, which extends in 
length five miles, and is in average breadth about one. 
Most, of the irregular crags or heights upon the bank of 
the lake had formerly been fortified ; but all these works 
were at this period in a veiy bad condition, and their 
appearance, with that of the empty houses (for Vizier 
Mahomed had warned all the inhabitants that could 
not share in the toils and dangers of the siege, to 
depart), made Bhopal look more like a desolated min 
than the capital of a country. The events which 
ensued will be Irest given in a plaiu narrative* written 
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ti * II’'' f T° ° f 1 th ° reepectable Mahomed*, wUo forniihed me ^ 

aC ° 0Unt ™ ***. Hr had been a soldier, and had Uoomo 
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respectable person who witnessed the actions he 
has described. 


“ Vizier Mahomed had within the walls of Bhopal 
nearly six thousand horse and foot in his own pay, 
three thousand Pindarries under Naindar Khan, nephew 
of Kurreem, and two thousand men furnished by the 
Zemindars of the Tal Pergunnah, and by Ruttun Singh, 
1 hakoor or Lord of Satunbaree. 

“When Juggoo Bappoo,* after the rainy season was 
over, invested Bhopal, he was joined by one of his offi¬ 
cers named Dan Singh, who reinforced him with twelve 
battalions of infantry and thirty guns; and this force, 
already amounting to twenty-five thousand, was subse¬ 
quently augmented by the corps of Ram LaJf and Krish¬ 
na Bhow, consisting of fifteen thousand men, horse and 
foot, and an army from Nagpoor under Sadick AJi of 
nearly thirty thousand men. 

“ W hen this great force, amounting altogether to 
seventy thousand inen,} was assembled, the siege com¬ 
menced. During the tirst fortnight there was only a 
cannonading; after which the regular infantry com¬ 
manded by Dan Singh, assaulting Vizier Mahomed’s out- 
posts, drove them with much loss on both sides under 


51 ^reliant* His account was compared and corrected by tboee of 
several other-, and no fact has been stated that has not been authenti¬ 
cated. 

Hj’m proper name was Jugnpoh Bappoo, bnt ho is best known in 
ndiau history by the name of Jug'goo Bappoo. 

t ham Lai wa* commander of the horse, and Krishna Bhow of the 
infantry. 


+ »t.itoment i», perhaps, exaggerated by ton or fifteen thou- 
gl , eat IIleU, ^ ^ ^ 0rC<5 iS ackDOwle ^o t ' ti to have been vory 
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the shelter of the town,* which the besiegers begun to 
batter—having occupied all the advanced positions from 
which the besieged had been driven. The latter, when 
confined within the walls, suffered some distress, parti¬ 
cularly the Pindarries, who representing to Vizier Ma¬ 
homed that they were unable to procure forage for their 
horses requested his permission to withdraw from the city. 
Vizier Mahomed consented, and the Pindarries withdrew 
by a by-road unknown to the enemy. Most of the 
mounted troops belonging to the Zemindars were com¬ 
pelled by the same necessity to follow this example. 
They promised, however, to assist as much as possible! 
by conveying grain to the town as opportunities should 
occur: they fulfilled their pledge, and the besieged re¬ 
ceived for a time occasional supplies by a secret road 
leading from the gates of the old fort of Bhopal, over 
hill and defiles. But a deserter from the town gave 
information to the enemy of this communication, and it 
was immediately stopped by Radick AJi, who occupied a 
space reaching from the gate of the old fort to the Gun- 
nourgateof the town wall. Juggoo Bappoo also took 
positions which commanded the approach to the prin¬ 
cipal gates of the town wall; and the three or four 
remaining ones were blocked up in the same manner by 
Ram Lai and Krishna Bhow. Whilst the enrray were 
employed in preventing the ingress or egress to or from 
the town. Vizier Mahomed made his dispositions for 
defence, by posting a certain number of men inside of 


* It is stated in Major Henley's notes on this siege, that the friends 
of Vizier Mahomed had on this occasion the utmost difficulty in pre¬ 
vailing on him to abandon tho tombs of his ancestors, where the prin¬ 
cipal battery of the enemy was uflcrwards raised. 
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!.* * He gave a strict order to his troops that 
they should not expend ammunition by firing unneces¬ 
sarily, which could only tend to impress the enemy with 
an opinion of their unsteadiness; and was so rigid in en¬ 
forcing its observance, that after the occurrence of sever¬ 
al false alarms from unnecessary firing, he punished the 
offenders by cutting off their ears and noses, and expel- 
Ihig them with disgrace from the town. The siege 
commenced about the latter end of October. In Novem¬ 
ber the regular infantry of Juggoo Bappoo drove in 
the Bhopal outposts, as before mentioned; and in the 
beginning of December the enemy took up the positions 
that have been detailed, to blockade the town gates. 
Shortly after this, Vizier Mahomed was informed of a 



Phe old forb was guarded by a Rajpoot officer, named Doongurh 
^iugb, with one huudicd men. The Gunuour gato by Thakoor Jey 
^iugh, with two hundred. The Gondwarra gato by n Seid named 
Meor Bakur AH, with two hundred. Tho Munguhvarra by another 
Seid named Nunga Sir (bare head, from continually going with his 
head uncovered), who had two hundred men under him. The Etwarra 
gate by Moolneom Khan, with two hundred men. The Jumarath 
gate by a Chelah named Ivhaja Buksh, with two hundred. The Soud- 
u arra gate by Moiz Mahomed Khan, son. of Ghous Mahomed. with 

* onr hundred men ; and the Ilummamel gate by Kurreem Mahomed 
Khan, with two hundred. In a suburb called Vizier Gungo. founded 
by Virior Mahomed outride the town, an officer named Gootshun Row 
"as posted with five hundred men. Fnftygurh was defended by an 
‘dllcer named Dil Mahomed Khan, with two hundred men. A forth 
lied erninonoo within Futtygurh called the Bala Killa, or upper fort 
"aa guarded by a Rajpoot named Zalim Singh, with ono hundred 
nun. The saUy-port of Futtygurh waa defended by Soota Khan., a 
no ah, with one hundred men. Vizier Mahomed did not restrict 
mn so If to any particular place, but, with five hundred men uudor 
lrnn i''diato personal command, had a general superintendence 

er all the posts, to any of which he was ready to move as occasion 
Squired. 
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where treasure was supposed to be concealed. He 
ordered the ground to be dug, and found twenty-two 
large bags, or sacks, containing each eight or ten thou¬ 
sand pieces of copper. He also found thirty small iron 
guns, in good condition: these be directed to be mounted 
on the walls, while the copper was coined, and distribut¬ 
ed to the troops. Grain had now become so scarce, that 
only two seers* were procurable for a rupee. As it has 
been stated that every road to the town was blocked up 
by the enemy, it is necessary to recollect, in order to 
account foi the besieged continuing to receive occasional 
supplies, that the town of Bhopal is defended by a large 
lake on the western side, over which grain was from 
time to time transported in boats, for the use of the 
besieged, by some of the principal Zemindars, or land¬ 
holders, of the country, and particularly by Rut tun 
Singh. The progress of the besiegers was slow during 
the first two months. The wall of the town of Bhopal 
is high and strong, and the artillery of the enemy seldom 
fired more than forty shots in a day, except on occasions 
of their making an attack. None had yet been made 
upon the body of the town ; but about the middle of 
December a general assault took place. A storming- 
party was directed upon every gate, whilst others at¬ 
tempted to escalade the walls; but they were repulsed 
at every point, though not till after a conllict which 
lasted eighteen hours. The conduct of Vizier Mahomed 
on (his occasion gave great courage and confidence to the 
troops and the inhabitants. He flew himself, or sent 




_ * A eighty rupees in weight; and according to the Oojein 

rupee, this may he estimated about two pounds avoirdupois. 
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>ur, to every point that was pressed, till attack after 
attack was abandoned in despair by the assailants. 

“ In the month of January two different assaults on 
the town were made at the same time—one by Sadick 
Ali on the Gunnour gate, and the other by Dan Singh 
on tlie Mungulwarra gate. Some of the assailants were 
so successful as to effect an entrance by escalade over a 


part of the wall that had been battered near the top; 
but they met with so warm a reception from the defend¬ 
ers within, that the whole of them were forced to 
retreat. The partial success of the attack on the Mun¬ 
gulwarra gate having attracted the attention of tho 
besieged, who ali crowded to that quarter, the defence 
<>I the Gunnour gate was neglected ; and a party were 
enabled to escalade the wall and gain a bastion, where 
they planted their standard. This display, however, 
afforded but a short-lived triumph; as the women of 
this quarter of the town, alarmed at the danger that 
threatened them, assembled in crowds on the tops of 
houses and other high places, and attacked the enemy 
VVlfc h a shower of tiles, stones, and other missiles. The 
Unexpected annoyance from these Amazons galled tho 
assailants so severely, that they were compelled to lower 
their standard, and could hardly maintain their ground. 
At this juncture Vizier Mahomed, having repulsed tho 
attack at the Mungulwarra gate, arrived to oppose that 
at the Gunnour gate, where lie was equally successful, 
forcing those who had entered to retire precipitately and 
" **•* S roa t loss.* Ho was quite delighted with the con- 


^ Another account states that the scaling-ladders were thrown 
"kkh ft tho assailants without retreat, and the greater part 
r them wero destroyed. 



duct of the women who had defended this unguarded 
post, and, after highly applauding their courage, he re- 
warded them with presents for the essential service 
which they had performed. No event that occurred 
gave Vizier Mahomed such satisfaction as this. He was 
of a very sanguine temper, and inclined to superstition ; 
and he drew a fya.ppy presage, from the display of valour 
made by the females of the town upon this occasion, that 
the place was not destined to fall into the hands of the 
besiegers. The situation, however, of the defenders of 
Bhopal became every clay worse: during the month of 
February the price of the coarsest grain rose to the rate 
of a rupee per seer.* The boats had hitherto continued 
to bring occasional, though scanty supplies; but this 
mode of relief was discovered by the enemy, who bribed 
the boatmen to desert This misfortune reduced the 
besieged to such distress, that numbers of the inhabi¬ 
tants, as well as the troops, were unable to resist oppor¬ 
tunities which occurred of withdrawing; which, with 
Casualties, diminished the number of the garrison from 
six thousand to as many hundreds. The Mahome- 
dan part of this body did not scruple to eat carrion ; 
while the most rigid of the Hindus endeavoured to ap¬ 
pease the cravings of hunger by making food of 1” uLsed 
tamarind-.stones and the leaves of trees. They, however, 
at times received assistance from the besieger, themselves, 
some of whom, tempted by exorbitant profit, furnished 
by stealth supplies of grain, which were handed over the 
walls. During this month some more efforts were made 
by Dan Singh, but with such unvaried bad success, that 

* A seer, aa haa been explained, iis two pounds weight. The usual 
price of the beat grain ia twenty seera the rupee. 
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the indignation of another commander, named 
Ram Lai, who resolved to make a desperate attack, boast¬ 
ing that lie would in the course of next day be in pos¬ 
session of the town. In furtherance of this determina¬ 
tion, he prepared an assaulting party of three thousand 
chosen men, with which he marched before daybreak 
upon Vizier Gunge. The troops stationed at this point 
were fortunately on the alert, and opened a smart fire, 
which gave the alarm to the besieged in the town: the 
latter immediately sent out two guns to their support, 
which, with those from the walls and from Futtygurh, 
were so well served, and did such execution by a cross 
tire amongst the enemy, that when day broke, nearly a 
thousand of them wore killed and wounded. The assail¬ 
ants, notwithstanding this loss, pushed boldly on till 
they advanced so close to the walls of Bhopal as to he 
under cover from tlic cannon. At this crisis "V izier 
Mahomed with only fifty men made a sally from the 
Jumarath gate; and the party at Vizier Gunge sallying 
from thence at the same time, they made conjointly an 
attack upon the enemy with such desperate resolution 
and ardour, that they forced them to retreat. with their 
numbers reduced from three thousand to little more than 
five hundred. Vizier Mahomed lost on this occasion 
sixty or seventy of his best men, which, with other casual¬ 
ties, lessened his adherents to the small number ot two 
hundred. But Ram Lai, one of the bravest of the lead¬ 
ers of his enemies, was so much dinspirited and utilicted 
by the defeat he had sustained, and the loss of so many 
men, that he would never venture upon another assault. 

“ Grain was not now procurable in Bhopal, except such 
as was sold clandestinely by the besiegers; even that 
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little, and at the enhanced rate of two rupees per 
seer, whilst it continued to be sold in the Mahratta camp 
at the rate of one rupee for five seers. To preserve life, 
the besieged had no other food than what has been 
before mentioned, pounded tamarind-stones and Casnce f 
and even these two articles were not to be had under the 
exorbitant pricq of a rupee and a half per seer. 

“ In March the besieged experienced some respite from 
hostilities on the part of the enemy, in consequence of 
the death oi Juggoo Bappoo, an event which occupied 
the Mahrattas nearly a month. The performance of the 
funeral obsequies and rites of this chief, appears to have 
been deemed a duty that superseded every other. About 
the end of April one of Vizier Mahomed’s officers, named 
Doongurh Singh, who had been stationed with a party 
of one hundred men (now reduced to ten) to defend the 
old fort, allowed himself to be tampered with by Sadick 
Ali Khan ; and he not only deserted his post during the 
night, but conducted about five hundred of the enemy 
into the fort he had abandoned. It chanced that two 
men stationed at the old fort gate leading to the town 
were alarmed at the bustle made by the Nagpoor troops 
as they entered. They imagined at first that it was 
created by Doongurh Singh returning from his rounds ; 
but upon attentively listening, they became convinced 
that the noise was that of a larger party than lie had 
under his command. In order to ascertain the fact, they 
cautiously entered the fort; and on arriving near the 
Mausoleum of the late Nabob Fej z Mahomed Khan, 


* ('totuotir Oioborium Intybus, or Wild Succory, 
tbc root of this plant that was used as food. 


It was probably 
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it filled by a body of the enemy, with the 
matches* of their fire-arms lighted. On this discovery, 
one of the men hastened to report the circumstance to 
Vizier Mahomed, who enquired what had become of 
Doongurh Singh ; the other replied that he could not 
tell, but advised that some prompt and decisive steps 
should be taken, otherwise the enemy would soon pos¬ 
sess the town. On this remark, Vizier Mahomed, who 
had at that time only thirty men with him, cast an 
anxious glance at his sou Nuzzer Mahomed Khan, who, 
construing the expression of his fathers eye into a 
"wish tliat he should be the first to go against the enemy, 
entreated permission to do so. ‘ If matters are come to 
this crisis, said Vizier Mahomed, ‘ we must all go/ But. 
on farther solicitation from his son, lie permitted him 
to proceed in advance with twelve men, whilst he 
himself with the remainder of his party followed at a 
short distance. 

“ In the mean time the enemy had not quitted the 
Mausoleum, but conceiving themselves already masters 
of Bhopal, had become neglectful of precaution: many 
of them had laid their matchlocks aside, while others 
undressing themselves, sat down at their case, enjoying 
the thoughts of their fancied success. On Nuzzer Maho¬ 
med arriving near the Mausoleum, two of the Patans 
who were a few paces in advance of the rest, called out, 
with a view of deceiving the enemy, to those in the 
rear, ‘ Como on, comrades; the enemy are very inferior 
to us in numbers/ A volley was instantly fired by 
this small party, which did great execution, as the 



Tbo irregular infantry of Native princes in India use matchlocks. 
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fire-arms of the Patans consisted of a species of blunder¬ 
buss, each of which was loaded with thirty or forty 
small balls. The enemy were thrown into the greatest 
disorder and consternation by this unexpected attack. 
They were also deceived by the call purposely made by 
the foremost Patans, and in this state of perplexity were 
incapable of adopting any plan of defence. Vizier 
Mahomed with his party joined that of his son, and the 
whole of this little band of Patans threw aside tin ir 
fire-arms, and, drawing their swords, rushed with im¬ 
petuosity into the Mausoleum. Those of the enemy 
wlm could escape offered little or no resistance, but they 
left behind them above a hundred men killed and wound¬ 
ed, and a number of their arms and clothes. Vizier 
Mahomed Khan was ou this occasion most severely' 
bruised with stones; and Nuzzcr Mahomed Khan re¬ 
ceived a deep sabre-cut on the shoulder, anti a slight 
one on the head. 1 his success was attended with more 
important consequences than could have been antici¬ 
pated. In a few days after it occurred (in the beginning 
of May) Sadick Ali Khan announced his having bad 2 
dream, in which he heard a voice uttering awful male¬ 
dictions against him for his apostacy, in leaguing with 
infidels against the followers of the most high Prophet. 
He had been warned, he added, to desist from attempts 
which were alike lutile and impious, for it was evident 


the besieged were under the immediate protection of a 
divine Providence. The impression, real or pretended, 
made on Sadick Ali by this dream, was so great, that he 
publicly declared his resolution of conforming to what 
if. dictated, and in consequence issued orders to his army 
to prepare to withdraw from Bhopal, Dan Singh aud 
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of Sindia’s commanders used many arguments 
induce him to remain; but their entreaties were 
answered by exhortation to follow his example, if they 
wished to avoid the vengeance of Heaven. 

“ After the departure of Sadick Ali, which greatly 
injured the confederate cause, the leaders and troops of 


Sindia, fatigued by a harassing service which had already 
lasted nine months, during which they had lost many 
thousands of their men, without making any substantial 
progress in their operations, desisted from any farther 
attempts against Bhopal; and, after a fortnight spent in 
preparation formarching, they raised the siege by moving 
towards Sarungpoor, at which place they cantoned/' 

Such was the termination of this memorable attack 
upon Bhopal; but the danger to that city was not yet 
over. Jeswunt Row Bhow, the cousin* of Juggoo Bap- 
poo, who had succeeded to the command of his troops, 
employed himself during the monsoon in making pre¬ 
parations for renewing the siege the moment the season 
would permit. Vizier Mahomed, who, though his means 
and numbers were reduced to the lowest ebb, still preserved 
an unbroken spirit, employed himself during the rainy 
season in sending grain and stores from Raisecn to 
Bhopal, to enable him to sustain another attack. His 
difficulties, however, appeared insurmountable; the Tin- 
darries had all joined the camp of the Bhow, and that 
was now reinforced by Jean Baptiste, an European^ 


♦ Jeswnnt How Bhow was the ©t a of Jewa Dada, the first cousin of 
nggoo Bappoo. 

t This officer, though called an Enropean. was bom in India. He 
i« the half-brother of Colonel Filozo, celebrated for having betrayed 
Xaua Furnavefte.—-Vide Toonc’s letter ou the Alahruttas, 






Munsr^ 
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(<ornmariclcr in the service of Sindia, who brought a well- 
eqnipped Campoo, or brigade, of eight battalions and 
about forty guns. Fortunately for Bhopal, a serious 
dissension now occurred amongst its enemies* leaders. 
The refusal of Jeswunt How Bhow to make an advance 
of money to pay the troops of Baptiste was the first 
ground of discontent: this was daily aggravated, till a 
chance quarrel between a party of their foragers caused 
each to draw out their troops, and a serious affray en¬ 
sued. But the followers of the Bhow, particularly the 
infantry, which had suffered extremely during the siege, 
were not able to stand against the fresh and better- 
disciplined brigades of Baptiste; they fled in even' direc¬ 
tion, leaving their camp to be plundered. This action 
took place at Sehore, where Baptiste is said to have 
taken one hundred and three guns of different sizes. 
The Bhow and some of the leaders took refuge under 
the walls of Bhopal, where they were permitted to shel¬ 
ter themselves for one night, but requested to depart 
early the next day, as it was apprehended that their 
remaining there might he a motive for another attack, 
which, if aided by the renewal of a hostile combination, 
would probably have effected the destruction of this 
principality in spite of the heroic efforts made in its 
defence. That Baptiste did not prosecute the siege has 
been variously accounted for; but the real cause was, 
that the overture made by Vizier Mahomed at this 
period to the British agent* in Bundelcund had been so 
far favourably entertained, that the Resident^ at the 


* The late Mr. Wauchope. 

f Mr. Strachey—'Vide that gentleman * Correspondence. 
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CO^t Gualiorliad called upon Sindia to abstain from 
prosecuting hostilities against Bhopal, as that country 
gained importance when viewed as an instrument for 
repressing the Pindarries, whose excesses now menaced 
the general peace of India. The resident* at Nagpoor 
also, to whom Vizier Mahomed had sent an agent, evinc¬ 
ed equal penetration in the delineation he early gave 
of the actual condition and character of this principality, 
and the eventual benefit that might be derived from its 
friendly disposition, local advantages, and resources, in 
the approaching contest against the predatory system 
which now threatened to desolate India. 

Though Vizier Mahomed, when relieved from the 
pressure of misfortune, did not pursue his object of ob¬ 
taining the protection of the English with the same 
ardour he at first exhibited, and the negotiations that 
ensued were never matured into any engagement during 
his life ;f yet the knowledge of his being in consta nt 
communication with the public officers of the British 
Government was no slight shield, as it deterred his most 


powerful enemies from attackin: him. Ho wa . never¬ 


theless, continually engaged in that predatory warfare, 
amid which lie had lived, and of which the territory s 
of the State that he governed had long been the focus 
One of the la.st actions of his lift* was an effort to recon- 


* Vide Despatch from Mr. Jenkins to Mr. Secretary Adam, dated 
29th October, 1814. 

t Vizier Mahomed died in ISIS. In 1814 Mr. Jenkins'letter to 
Lord Moira states, that the British Government had afforded its pro¬ 
tection to the State o' Bhopal; but this appears to have been after¬ 
wards withdrawn ; tb ugh by Mr. Strachev’s communication from 
Gualior, it seems to have been our interference alone that prevented 
Baptiste’s attack on Bhopal. 
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cile, by intermarriages, liis family with that of Ghous 
Mahomed.* Vizier Mahomed died in February, A. D. 
181G, aged fifty-one, after having governed Bhopal little 
more than nine years; but of this short period he had not 
passed one day in repose. This principality, from the 
hour he assumed the government until that of his death, 
was threatened with destruction. Such a inan could 
alone have saved it. Though as remarkable for prowess 
and valour as the most desperate. of the Afghan race, 
he was, in his manners, mild and pleasing ; but his look 
and stature were alike commanding, and there was in 
his disposition a sternness that inspired awe. IIe 
latterly gave way to habits of dissipation, which were 
believed to have shortened - !* his existence. All, acquaint¬ 
ed with the vicissitudes of his life, deeply regretted his 
death at the moment it occurred. He should have lived 
to behold his patriotic efforts rewarded; to see the 
people of the land he loved rescued from destruction, and 
raised to happiness and prosperity by the Government 
which he had through life courted, and on which his 
hopes till the last hour of his life rested. This destiny 
was reserved for a son whom he selected and educated 
as his successor, and who proved himself every way 
worthy of his father. 


* Tho daughter of Ghous Mahomed was married to Nuzzer Maho¬ 
med, tho Hocoud and favourite son of Vizier Mahomed ; while the lu. r r 
chief gave tho oldest son of tho Nabob, his niece, the daughter of 
Kurreera Mahomed, tho present minister of Bhopal. 

f Vizior Mahomed, according to tho account given by those who 
knew him best to Major Henley, became nuring the Inst years of his 
lifo much addicted to inioxicatiag liquors; and he died of an inflam¬ 
matory fever, supposed to have been brought on by that cause, after a 
short illuoss of four days. 
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Mahomed has been already mentioned as 
iting and bleeding, while yet a youth, by his father’s 
side, at the memorable siege of Bhopal. Hopeless of his 
eldest son, who was a slave to habits of indolence and 
excess, which enervated both his mind and body, Vizier 


Mahomed had early determined upon his successor, 
whose education was an object of his earnest- solicitude ; 
and, in addition to his other acquirements, Nuzzer Maho¬ 
med had learnt so well the duties of a soldier, that on 


his father’s death he stood the first in fame among the 
chiefs of the country. The respect for the memory of 
his father, combined with his own high qualities, mad.' 
all the nobles press the Government of Bhopal upon his 
acceptance. 

Ghous Mahomed, who, though sunk into obscurity, 
was still called Nabob, made no objection to his eleva¬ 
tion ; and his eldest brother, Ameor Mahomed Khan, 
stupefied with his excesses, was among the first to avow 
publicly his own disqualifications, and to urge his 
younger brother to take upon himself the administration 
of the affairs of the State. To this Nuz/er Mahomed 
consented; and his first efforts wore directed to the 
favourite object of his father’s life, a treaty ot peace with 
Ibe English Government. The policy of this measure 
had been long under discussion, and a fear ol the embar¬ 
rassments it might produce had led the India Govern¬ 
ment in England to desire that no such treaty should l 
concluded; but the outrages committed by the Pindar- 
ries forced the Governor-General to a course of measures, 
'which made obedience to such restrictive orders im~ 


possible. 

The first step of the campaign of 1817 was an engage 

x 
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ment with the State of Bhopal, concluded at Hussinga- 
had,* which guaranteed that territory to its actual ruler, 
and stipulated for his aiding the British army with a 
contingent, and co-operating to the utmost of his means 
in the ensuing war. No obligations were ever more 
faithfully fulfilled. Nuzzer Mahomet! received, as the 
reward of his zeal and efforts, the fine province named 
Punj Mahal, or the five districts, which were taken from 
a Jahgeerdarf of the Paishwah, and which not only 
joined the territories of Bhopal, but had formerly been 
an integral portion of that principality. The restoration 
of the fort of Islamnuggur, subsequently obtained from 
Sindia, though of little value, was esteemed beyond all 
other favours by the ruling family of Bhopal. It con¬ 
tained the tomb of Yar Mahomed; and its position, 
almost at the gates of the capital, had made its separa¬ 
tion from the State a source of the greatest annoyance. 
The condition of this principality at Vizier Mahomed's 
death was so low, that its actual revenue could not have 
amounted to one lac of rupees. It was now, however, 
raised to a high rank among the secondary class of 
Native States. Its rescued territories included almost 
all the provinces its princes formerly possessed ; and its 
revenues yielded from nine to ten lacs of rupees, with 
the expectation of soon exceeding thirty. 
i Never were prospects more flattering than those of 
Nuzzer Mahomed, when an unhappy accident terminated 
his life, and left his family and country to mourn the 
witim ely and irreparable loss of a prince who seemed 

iT bj me iu C ° ncert wilh Lioute * 

t The ViuchioHuef ’ the force Hussingabad. 
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the times in which he lived, and who promised 
to he as active and successful in restoring his country 
to prosperity, as his father had been in saving il from 
destruction. His death was occasioned by the discharge 
of a pistol he carried about his person, which he laid 
down when playing in his inner apartments with his 
infant daughter; and it is supposed to have been fired 
by his .brother-in-law, Foujdar Khan, a child of eight 
years of age, who was the only one present on this 
melancholy occasion. The sensation caused by his death 
was great, and men gave way for the moment to the 
worst suspicions. These, however, were dispelled by the 
minute investigation which took place, and by the con¬ 
duct of all to whom such a design could have been 
attributed, or who could in any "way have expected 
benefit from the event.* But the general feelings and 

* After minutely detailing the results of the investigation which 
had been made, Major Henley, political agent at Bhopal, speaking of 
Foujdar Khan, observes : “ The child had been oftjn seen to handle 
the pistol when sitting by the Nabob, who had on such occasion * 
taken it from him. He was, moreover, just of that height, that a 
pistol discharged from his hand, when standing by the side of the 
Nabob sitting on the cot iu tho posture described, would have taken 
n U5 direction which had been mentioned ; and the ciroura.-tanoe of its 
having been fired rather from before than >ohind. renders it evident 
that the attention of the Nabob could not have been excited, aa must 
have been tho case had any person entered and taken up tin* pistol. 

Au asna sin,” the Major adds, •* would have chosen other weapons, 
and not have risked the chance of his securing the pistol from the 
Nabob, whose personal prowess an l courage were well known ; nor 
waa k possible such a ouo could have seized the pistol unperceived, 
and tired it iu a stooping posture so close to the Nabob, without 
resistance being attempted. Foujdar, moreover, being now alarmed, 
prevaricates, and deni* r bis *,nner statements, which renders it 
probable be disguised the truth in the first instance. There is no 
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onducfc of all persons, from Ghous Mahomed to the low¬ 
est Patan, banished every suspicion of Nuzzer Mahomed 
Khans death being premeditated. There was but one 
sentiment, that of the deepest regret, and no person 
sought to take advantage of the accident to promote his 
own interests. At a consultation of the principal chiefs, 
it was resolved to continue to attend to the widow and 
ministers of the deceased prince, till the pleasure of the 
British Government was known as to his successor; and 
it is remarkable, that not the slightest effort was made 
by any party to influence the judgment of the British 
agent—a sufficient proof, of itself, of the absence of all 
design or guilt on this unhappy occasion. 

Nuzzer Mahomed Khan, when lie died, was only 
twenty-eight years of age ; he had governed Bhopal three 
years and live months, but he has left a name that has 
been attained by few during the longest life. Schooled 
iii adversity, he early attained a remarkable maturity of 
judgment. His appearance was noble, and his manners 


reason, however, for supposing he was actuated by any bad intention, 
as he had always appeared much attached to the Nabob ’’—The same 
cause (his being the son of Ghous Mahomed) which led to th^se 
suspicions, attached to his sister, the Nabob’s only wife ; but her ever 
having had such au intent is treated by Major Henley as quite im- 
po>oible. She is described as very young, being only seventeen ; she 
i'. besides, stated to bo of a mild disposition, aud to have been 
strongly afcto hed to the Nabob, who treated her with unusual con - 
sideiation. He not only resisted all the entreaties that were used to 
induce him to contract a second marriage, but strictly prohibited the 
introduction of any young females, either as slaves, servants, or 
otherwise, within tho Mahal. In farther disproof of this it is stated, 
t lat h»*r grief since the accident has been so great, as to produce her 
miscarriage, an event that, had she cherished any ambitious views. 
,J He must have .arnestly deprecated. 
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ifooj&rot a prince who knew the value of possessing the 
hearts of his subjects. His mind was so superior, and 
his courage so elevated him above suspicion, that the 
whole family of the rulers of Bhopal whom lie had sup¬ 
planted, as well as his elder brother who had resigned 
his birthright to him, lived not only without restriction, 
but on the most intimate footing of familiarity with him, 
corning and going through every apartment of his palace 
at their pleasure. Nuzzer Mahomed held in just detes¬ 
tation the general vices and indulgences of his tribe. 
His liaram contained but one princess, ami no slaves. 
He was a good Mahomedan, but so far removed from 
bigotry, that his favourite companion and minister was 
a Christian.* His whole soul was absorbed, during the 


* Shahzad Musseah, or Balthazar Bourboun, with whom I am well 
acquainted. This person, who is an able man and a brave soldier, 
is the descendant of a Frenchman called Bourboun, who came to 
India in the time of the Emperor Akber. The following is an ac¬ 
count given by Shahzad Musseah of his family : — 

“ Johu Bourboun came from Pari, or Bevi, (probably Paris or Berni 
in France.) in Europe, to Hindustan, during the reign of Akber, and, 
going to Delhi, was employed in the service of that prince. After the 
death of John Bourbouu. the king particularly distinguished his son, 
Alexander Bourbouu, who was entrusted with the charge of the gate 
of the palace of the Begums. This charge was continued in the 
family to the time of Furadee Bourboun, about the time that the king 
(Nadir Shah) destroyed Shahjehanabad. and the ruin of the empire 
had taken place. Furadee Bourboun also left; this wicked world, 
leaving a son. Salvador Bourboun. who. viewing these events with 
disgust and sorrow, h:ft Delhi, and came to r -ide at Narwar. As all 
the Rajas and princes of Hindustan were aware of his having been 
distinguished by the royal service and favour, he was treated with 
much consideration and respect, and lived at Narwar in great ease. 
No other man of consequence (foreigner, I suppose) remains, ill 
whose family can be traced the possession of an Imperial Jahgeet. 
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two last years, in plans for improving his country. Ho 
investigated every account himself, heard every com¬ 
plaint ; and, while all speak of his kindness, benevolence, 
and justice, his memory is unstained by the reproach 
of a single act of tyranny.* 

A greater loss could not have occurred to a community 
in the condition of Bhopal than the death of Nuzzer 
Mahomed; and that event was also a serious misfortune 
to the British Government, to which this virtuous prince 
was firmly attached. He was exactly fitted to be the 


Shoerghur, &c., near Gualior, was the Jahgeer of Bhoba, my ancestor, 
commonly known as the Nnwanb Musseah Rago Khan. My father, 
Enayet Musseah (Shoohnr Bourboun) was bom at Gualior. Although 
European* without number have flocked to Hindustan since the arri¬ 
val of John Bourboun, yet our family lias not intermarried with any 
of them except two, and they were noble in their own tribes, and also 
Monsubdara (which constitute nobility in India) of the Moghul em¬ 
pire ; the one a Frenchman, and the other an Armenian of the Roman 
Catholic, otherwise our, religion. 

“ In the year that Colonels Kamak and Popun (Camac and Pophara) 
took Gualior, the Raja of Narwar had treacherously seized and mur 
dered Bhoba and our other relations, and possessed himself of their 
property. At the time the fort was taken, ray father, on account of 
the above calamity, was residing there, and visited Colonel Cam no, to 
whom he related the history of our family since its arrival in Hindus¬ 
tan, and especially of its recent calamity. * The Colonel sympathized 
with and comforted my father, gave him a handsorao sum of money, 
a good house for his family, and a village in free gift. Some time 
after this my father came to Bhopal, where he was also treated with 
great kindness and respect. Since the time that the Mahrattas have 
occupied Gualior, the village has been resumed by them, and lost to 


my family.” 

• 1 ha i, during two ye irs, much communication with Nuzzer Ma¬ 
homed, aud personally knew him; but I rely for the facts here stated 
on Major Henley, the political agent at Bhopal, who enjoyed the full- 
opport unities of observing aud appreciating the character of this 
remarkable young prince. 
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popular instrument which was required to restore order 
and prosperity. His mind went far beyond the usual 
range of those of his class. He cultivated knowledge 


of every description with extraordinary ardour, and had 
made no slight progress in the arts* foreign to the occu¬ 
pations of his life and the habits of his station. The 
fame of Nuzzer Mahomed will be long commemorated 
as an object of emulation to his successors; but we must 
despair of seeing his equal. He was, as most other such 
characters have been, formed by the early scenes of his 
life: no instructions could have conveyed the lessons he 
had learnt. When encouraged by the example and 
rewarded by the love of a noble father, he struggled 
with him to preserve a country, rendered dearer from 
the extreme misery to which it was reduced; and his 


mind was tgo well formed, before the hour of success 
came, ever to lose that tone which it had received amid 
scenes of difficulty and danger. 

Nuzzer Mahomed left no issue by his princess, the 
daughter of Ghous Mahomed, except one female child. Ue 
had not assumed the title of Nabob, though ho was 
always addressed as such by the British, for Ghous 
Mahomed, who had sunk into complete obscurity, was 
never in any way brought forward in the connexion 
which was formed between that Government and the 
actual ruler of Bhopal. In the engagement which was 
entered into at Hussingabad, and the treaty made after 


the w r ar, by which the cession to this State and the num¬ 
bers of the contingent to be maintained were finally 


* Nuzzer Mahomed was particularly fond of mechanics, and could 
himself take to pieces and put together a watch, with the principles 
of the construction of which he was well acquainted. 
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ttled, Nuzzer Mahomed Khan and his descendants 
were alone mentioned, and to them the government of 
the country was guaranteed. Mooneer Mahomed Khan,* 
the son of Ameer Mahomed Khan, the elder brother of 
Nuzzer Mahomed, has succeeded his uncle, to whose 
daughter he is to be married, that the interests of the 
family may as mucli as possible be united in his person.f 
In discussing the question of succession, no reference was 
made to Ghous Mahomed, or his sons, who are living on 
the estate assigned for their support at Bhopal; nor do 
these appear ever to have brought forward their preten¬ 
sions. It is, however, worthy of remark, that though 
the representative of the family of Vizier Mahomed may 
now be deemed entitled to the name as well as the power 
of Nabob of Bhopal, that title is otill given by the 
inhabitants to Ghous Mahomed. 

1 he Murajee Kheil Patans of Bhopal have, as has been 
before remarked, some singular institutions which arose 


* The right of Ghous Mahomed was never agitated. He was titular 
-'•ahob, but not ruler. Ameer Mahomed, the brother of the deceased, 
had publicly resigned his birthright and declared his incompetency; 
hut- thin abdication of right was very properly not considered to affect 
the claims of his children. 

t It may be asked, if, in theory, the abdication of Ameer Mahomed 
Khau was very properly considered not to affect the claims of his 
children, would not the same rule apply equally to the children of 
rhouH Mahomed, who has been, like Ameer Mahomed, excluded from 
his acknowledged incompetence ? But it is to be replied, that the 
obligations and engagement* of the British Government have been 
exclusively contracted with the family of Vizier Mahomed, who alone 
? as rulers of Bhopal. Nor erm either faith or 

Liifv V vT.r 10 rtViVe 01 8U PP° rk the obsolete claims of a 
a Provision' " ’ Jong udetl from power, atitnlar rank and 

countrymen. 3 ™ ^ granted by 1116 Prejudices of their relations aud 
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of their original agreement to maintain the habits 
and laws of their society, such as they existed in Afgha¬ 
nistan. It is from this patriarchal form of government 
that they claim* a limited privilege in the selection of 
their chief, to whom, however, they deny the right of 
interfering in the jurisdiction of their respective families. 
The habits and character of this body of men demand 
our attention. With every good disposition to the 
British Government, and gratitude for the benefits they 
have derived from it, they are not only jealous of en¬ 
croachment on their usages, but impatient of neglect, 
and turbulent in a degree that requires much care in 
conducting our relations with them. They are, however, 
deserving both of that solicitude and favour which they 
have hitherto received; for Bhopal is at this moment, 
and will continue while well managed, an essential point 
of strength in Central India. 


* The rights of Afghans and other tribes in this particular are 
invariably limited by usage. They must choose a member of the 
ruling family; and the Murajee Kheil chiefs of Bhopal appear to 
have always adhered as closely to hereditary succession as attention to 
the general safety during a state of anarchy and continual warfare 
would admit. 





aurjr. 




CHAPTER X. 


Rise, Progress , and Annihilation of the Pindarries . 

The Pindarries, though they never took deep root in 
Central India, made that country their home, or rather 
head-quarters, for the short period they continued for¬ 
midable as enemies to the peace of India; and cannot, 
therefore, be excluded from its history. Some general 
observations on the origin, character, and constitution of 
these plunderers, and a short sketch of the lives of their 
most remarkable chiefs, will sufficiently illustrate this 
part of the subject. 

The name of Pin dairy occurs in Indian history so 
early as a. d. 1689,* but it is only of late years that 
this race, or rather class of men, have attracted atten¬ 
tion, or acquired importance. From obscure freebooters, 
they rose into sufficient consequence to be deemed useful 
auxiliaries by the different Mahratta powers, whose de¬ 
sultory mode of warfare was suited to their predatory 
habits. Their aid was purchased by occasional grants 

, ^ P°°DApnb. Pindarry. is mentioned as being*, in the latter part of 

^-nf» rfl p n -° Auruil fT / o<:b f an auxiliary of Mahratta plunderers.— 
Scott s Perieiita, vol ii M p. 121. 
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or, more correctly speaking, by a tacit admission 
of their right to possess tracts which they had usurped, 
and a privilege of plundering, even beyond the usual 
licence given to a Mahratta army. They took substan¬ 
tive form under this system; chiefs acquired reputation, 
and their claims to the service of their adherents became 
hereditary, and were transmitted to their descendants. 
Iribes were cemented in federal union, and common 
motives of action led to somewhat of a common interest 
being established throughout the whole of this lawless 
community. 




The Pindarrics have been compared to the first 
Mahrattas; but, though alike in character and habits, 
there were essential points of .difference. The adherents 
of Sevajee and his successors were united and animated 
by the ties of brotherhood, as well as by the prejudices 
°1 religion. They were of one tribe, and almost of one 
province. They were not impelled by the mere love of 
plunder, and the'ambition of a martial chief; they had 
the more legitimate, and, therefore, the more permanent, 
motives of attachment to their native soil and to the 
religion of their fathers, with the consequent resentment 
Rgainst the intolerant and oppressive rulers by whom they 
were assailed. These causes, though they might have 
.checked the increase of their numbers, gave them an 
union of interest and action, which was unknown to 
the Pindarries. It was, however, one of the greatest 
evils attending the growing numbers of the latter, that, 
though divided, and only susceptible of union through 
the existence of some common principle of action, they 
became, from the very looseness of their composition, a 
nucleus to attract what was floating and unattached in 
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community; and thus presented, at all moments, a 
mass of materials, which an able and popular leader 
might use, either for the destruction of others, or for his 
own aggrandisement. 

The Pindarries, when they came to a rich country, 
had neither the means nor inclination, like the Tartars, 
to whom also they have been compared, to settle and 
repose. Like swarms dt locusts, acting from instinct, 
they destroyed and left waste whatever province they 
visited. Their chiefs had, from grants or by usurpation, 
obtained small territorial possessions; but the revenues 
of their land were never equal to the maintenance of 
one-tenth part of their numbers, and they could, there¬ 
fore, only be supported by plunder: their force, within 
the last twenty years that they were settled in Central 
India, has been computed at from twenty to thirty thou¬ 
sand horse of all descriptions. But it was evidently 
impossible to form a correct estimate of a body whose 
numbers were so continually varying, who were dimi¬ 
nished by misfortune and swelled by success, who coa¬ 
lesced, from similarity of habits and condition, with 
every chief who was tempted, by the weakness or the 
oppression of the power he served, to throw off his 
allegiance, and to become a freebooter. It is also to be 
observed, that the Pindarries were fed and nourished by 
the very miseries they created; for, as their predatory 
invasions extended, property became insecure, and those 
who were ruined by their depredations, were afterwards 
compelled to have recourse to a life of violence, as the 
only means of subsistence left them. They joined the 
stieam which they could not withstand, and endeavoured 
t0 re( I° e m their own losses by the plunder of others. 
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>upH facts as these rendered fallacious all calculation 
regarding the numerical strength of the Pindarries, who 
were, indeed, so amalgamated with the whole of the 
loose part of the military population of India, that it 
had become a system, not a particular force, that was 
to be subdued. 


*SL 


Lines of defence against the ravages of the Pindarries, 
and partial expeditions against their leaders were equal¬ 
ly ineffectual to remedy this evil; for while efforts were 
made to crush one head of the hydra, others arose; and 
the resources of those Governments which tried to sup¬ 
press them, were vainly wasted against an enemy who 
had every thing to hope from success, and whose condi¬ 
tion defeat did not render more desperate. To under¬ 
stand this fact, it is necessary to advert to the mode of 
warfare pursued by these freebooters. When they set 
nut on an expedition, they placed themselves under the 
guidance of one or more chosen leaders, called Lubbi- 
riahs* who were selected on account of their knowledge 
of the country that it was meant to plunder. The 
I indarries were neither encumbered by tents nor baggage ; 
each horseman carried a few cakes of bread for his own 
subsistence, and some feeds of grain for his horse. The 
party, which usually consisted of two or three thousand 
good horse, with a proportion of mounted followers, 
advanced at the rapid rate of forty or fifty miles a-day, 


r Ihe Lubbiriahs. according to Major Henley's manuscript notcb, 
^cre not selected for each expedition; but their situation in the 
jurrah, or Pindarry camp, had an affinity to that which is termed 
»unwul, or leader of the van, among Rajpoots. When an expedition 
" n4 determined on, the Lubbiriah’s moving out with his standard 
the signal for march. These persons were always remarkable 
or intelligence and activity. 
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neither turning to the right nor left till they arrived at 
their place of destination. They then divided, and made 
a sweep of all the cattle and property they could find : 
committing at the same time the most horrid atrocities, 
and destroying what they could not carry away. 1 he> 
trusted to the secrecy and suddenness of the irruption 
for avoiding those who guarded the frontiers of the 
countries they invaded; and before a force could be 
brought against them, they were on their return. Their 
chief strength lay in their being intangible. If pursued, 
they made marches of extraordinary length, (sometimes 
upwards of sixty miles,) by roads abnost impracticable 
for regular troops. If overtaken, they dispersed, and re¬ 
assembled at an appointed rendezvous; if followed to 
the country from which they issued, they broke into 
small parties. Their wealth, their booty, and their 
families, were scattered over a wide region, in which 
they found protection amid the mountains, and in the 
fastnesses belonging to themselves and to those with 
whom they were either openly or secretly connected; but 
no where did they present any point of attack; and the 
defeat of a party, the destruction of one of their canton¬ 
ments, or the temporary occupation of some of their 
strongholds, produced no effect, beyond the ruin ot an 
individual freebooter, whose place was instantly supplied 
by another, generally of more desperate fortune, and 
therefore more eager for enterprise. 

The Pindarries, who had arisen, like masses of putrefac¬ 
tion in animal matter, out of the corruption of weak and 
expiring States, had, fortunately, none of those bonds of 
union which unite men in adversity. They had neither the 
tie of religious nor of national feeling. They were men 
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lands and all religions. They had been brought to¬ 
gether less by despair than by deeming the life of a plun¬ 
derer, in the actual state of India, as one of small hazard, 
but of great indulgence. A body so constituted, and of 
such a character, could only be formidable when considered 
as part of a distempered community, with every branch of 
which they were more or less connected. In this view 
they had importance, whether we refer to the dangerous 
contagion of their example, or the probability that they 
would early triumph over what little remained of govern¬ 
ment in Central India, and swell their bands with all its 
military population. 

The Pindarries who tirst settled in Central India may 
be said to have been introduced by the Mahrattas. 
Ghazee u Deen ,* a person who served under the first 
Bajerow, died when employed with a detachment at 
Oojein. He left two sons, Gurdee Khan and Shah Baz 
Khan. The eldest, though only sixteen years of age, suc- 
ceedeed to the command of a party which was sent on all 
plundering excursions; and their successes pleased Mul- 
har Row Holkar so much, that he presented their chiei 
with a golden flag,i* which enabled him to increase his 
numbers. His men, it is particularly mentioned, were 
encamped separate from the other troops, and were pro- 




* According to the account given by Captain Tod, this person, who 
was a horseman in the service of the first Bajerow, was the son of a 
person named Chekun, who had been a Jemadar of Bildars with Se- 
vajee. The same station had been flUed by Nusroo, the father of Che- 
kun, who was a Mahomedan of the tribe of Tooraee. 

t This flag is termed Zerree, or golden. It was this distinction 
which first gave the Piudarries consequence as a body among the 
AJahrattas, and it has led to an erroneous belief that this class of 
troops was first introduced by Muiliar Row Holkar. 
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/fesscd plunderers; and, though he was known by the 
name of his tribe, Tooraee, (which term is still used 


among this class to signify a man of distinction,) his fol¬ 
lowers were collectively called Pindarries,* a name that 
for a century has been given, in this part of India, to 


lawless freebooters. 

Gurdee Khan accompanied Mulhar Row on his expe¬ 
dition to Hindustan, and was attached to that leader 
during his life. The actions of the freebooters he com¬ 
manded are blended with those of the Mahrattas with 
whom they were associated ; though their excesses were, 
perhaps, a shade worse, as they avowedly lived on pillage. 
Defenceless provinces, which it was the object of preda¬ 
tory conquerors to lay waste with a merciless sword, 
were the points to which the efforts of the Pindarries 
were directed ; but it was to plunder, not to fight, that, 
they were sent in front of other troops; and they never 
established any reputation as a body for valour, nor is 
the history of their excesses relieved by the recurrence of 
those instances of humanity and generosity, which usually 
chequer the narrative of the most desperate races of de¬ 
predators. Condemned from their origin to be the 
very scavengers of Mahrattas, their habits and character 
took, from the first, a shape suited to the work they had 
to perform. Courage and enterprise were often the qua- 


* Many different conjectures have been offered as to the etymology 
of the term Pindarry. The most popular ono among the Natives is, 
that they derived it from their dissolute habits leading them con¬ 
stantly to result to the shops of the sellers of an intoxicated drink 
termed Pinda. Kurreem Khan told me, he had never heard any other 
re«*on given for this name; and Major Henley had this etymology 
confirmed by the most intelligent of the Pindarries of whom he en¬ 
quired. 
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their leaders, and, no doubt, of many of their fol¬ 
lowers ; but, amid reverses and successes, none appear to 
have displayed any higher virtues. It is, indeed, an 
extraordinary fact, that not one of these marauders ever 
established a claim to high reputation: all appear to 
have shared in the ignorance, the meanness, the rapacity, 
and unfeeling cruelty, by which they were, as a body,* 
distinguished. The narrative of such a race has very 
little variety. Gurdee Khan left his camp, or Hurrah, as 
it was now called, to his son Lai Mahomed, who was 
succeeded by liis son Emain Buksli. The power of this 
chief, however, did not remain, as he wished, in his 
family. A number of officers established independent 
commands. Of Lai Mahomed little is said ; and Emam 
Buksli, who is now a pensioner in Bhopal, though he 
received a village from Ahalya Baee, was never a leader of 
any eminence. A person of the name of Kauder Buksh, 
an ignorant but brave man, who was bom in the Pindarry 
camp, was of late years the chief leader of this tcibe in 
Holkar’s service. The vicissitudes of his life have 
nothing beyond the common events of a Pindarry. He 
surrendered towards the conclusion of the late war,f and 
is now settled in the province of Goruckpoor in Hindustan, 
& dependant upon the bounty of the British Government. 

* On asking an intolligoub old Pindarry, who camo to me on the 
P&rt of Kurreem Khan, the reason of this absence vtf high character, 
he gave me a short and shrewd answer: “Our occupation (said he) 
incompatible with the fine virtues and qualities you state ; and 
I suppose, if any of our people ever had them, tho first effect of such 
‘good feeling would be. to make them leave our community.” 

t When this man surrendered himself to me, I could hardly b<«- 
heve, from his manners and conversation, that he was the person he 
XVas stated to be. His sole merit appeared to be his courage. 

Y 
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the others xvho remained with the house of 
throughout the late scenes of distraction, Tukoo and 
Bahadur Khan were the two next in rank to Kauder 
Buksh. They both delivered themselves up, and have 
had small portions of laud given them, which they 


cultivate. 

The followers of the above leaders never amounted 
to more than four or iite thousand; but they continued 
faithful throughout to the family they served, and 
obtained, from this, the distinct appellation of Holkar 
Shahy, or adherents to Holkar. 

During the time of M.ulhar Bow and T ukajco ITolkai, 
the Pindarries, who always encamped separately, had, 
when within the Maliratta territories and not permitted 
to plunder, an allowance, which averaged four annas* 
or a quarter of a rupee, a day; and they farthei sup¬ 
ported themselves by employing their small homes and 
bullocks in carrying grain, forage, and wood, for which 
articles the Piudarry bazar was the great mart. When 
let loose to pillage, which was always the case some days 
Before the army entered an enemy’s country, all allow¬ 
ances stopped; no restraint whatever was put upon 
these freebooters till the campaign was over when the 
Mahratta commander, if he had the power, generally 
seized the Pindavry chiefs, or surrounded their camps, 
and forced them to yield up the greater part of their 
booty. A knowledge of this practice led the Pindarries 
to redouble their excesses, that they might be able to 
satisfy, without ruin, the expected rapacity of their 
employers. 


* Seven peace-halfpenny English money. 
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Tijl the period of the insanity of Jeswunt Row Holkar, 
he Pindarry chiefs, who served his family, were kept 


in their proper situation. Although they commanded 
large bodies of men, they were never allowed to sit 
down in the presence of the prince ; and when Jeswunt 
Row, previous to his expedition to the Punjab, met 
Dowlet Row Sindia, he reproached that prince for the 
encouragement he had given the Pindarry chiefs, by his 
personal intercourse with them, and by tlio high titles 
and grants of land which he had bestowed on men 
unworthy of such distinction. Jeswunt Row was quite 
aware of the danger of their progress; and one of his 
favourite plans was their complete extirpation; but 
when he became insane, Toolsah Baee, and the e who 
contended for his power, sought to increase their strength 
by every means. The Pindarry chiefs of the Holkar 
Shahy class, consequently, rose into consideration; and 
they were not only treated with respect, but had lands 
assigned them for the subsistence of their followers. 

It has been mentioned that the Pindarry chief Glia-zee 
u Deen, when he died at Oojein, left two sons, and that 
the eldest, Gurdee Khan, followed the fortunes of Mulhar 
Row Holkar. The second son, Shah Baz Khan* who 
Was a child at the death of his father, when he grew up 
entered the service of Ranojee Sindia, whoso favour 
Raised hiiu to a command. His party, from the first, 
a ppear to have been Pindarries. Sbah Baz attended 
Ranojee into Hindustan, and was killed in an action at 
^°uk in the Jcypoor country. He left two sons, Hera 
an d Burrim, both of whom became distinguished Pin- 


*IIe 


was living* then at hid native village of Muzagoug, near Poona. 
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larry leaders in the army of Madhajce Sindia, with 
which they were employed in Hindustan. When that 
chief died, they came to Malwa. Having encamped 
with about five thousand followers near Bersiah,* they 
offered their services to the State of Bhopal, that they 
might, under the sanction of its prince, invade and lay 
waste the territories of Nagpoor, with which Govern¬ 
ment that petty Statfe w~as then at war. This occurred 
immediately after the death of Chutta Khan, when 
Kaja Himmut Rao was in nominal charge of the office 
of Dewan. Caution prevented the offers of these free¬ 
booters (who were deemed adherents of the family of 
Sindia) being accepted, and they went to Nagpoor, 
where Ragojee Bhonslah readily entertained them; and 
the first order they received from that prince was to lay 
waste the country of Bhopal, which was then in a most 
flourishing condition. This service they performed so 
effectually, that the principality has not to this day 
recovered the miseries and horrors they inflicted. It 
was a small consolation to those who suffered from the 
cruel ravages of the Pindarries, that the avarice of the 
Raja of Nagpoor was so excited by the exaggerated 
report of the booty they had obtained, that he not 
only surrounded and plundered their camp when they 
returned to his capital, but seized Burrun, who died in 
confinement, while liis brother Hera fled to Dowlet Row 
Sindia at Poona, and died soon afterwards at Boorhan- 
poor. 

The camp of Hera descended to his sons, Dost Malio- 
uic 1 and Wasil Mahomed, who continued, throughout a 


* Khenloe Ram (who is now in my service) was at this period 
manager of BerRiah. 
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which was attended by the common vicissitudes 
of Pindarry chiefs, professed adherents of Dowlet Row 
bindia, to whom they were generally obedient, though 
they shewed on some occasions little respect for his 
orders. Their cantonment was usually fixed in the 
Eastern quarter of Maiwa. Dost Mahomed died some 


years ago, and the sole command of the Durrah devolved 
on his brother, Wasil Mahomed, who distinguished 
himself by leading some bodies of freebooters, which 
plundered the British territories, and in consequence 
incurred the just resentment of that Government. When 
the Pindarries were broken and dispersed in the cam¬ 
paign ol 181/ and 1818, Wasil Mahomed, who had been 
j or 80me time a solitary fugitive, came to Gualior, where 
l( ’ no doubt, thought Dowlet Row r Sindia would still 
protect him. Though he dwelt in secret, he was discovered 
} the vigilance of the British representative, who de¬ 
manded* his seizure with a firmness that was not to be 
evaded; and, though the struggle between the fulfilment 
! >f Y ls engagements and feelings of honour made Sindia 
esitate, lie was at last true to the former, and delivered 
JJP the Pindarry chief. Wasil Mahomed was sent to 
diazipoor, where ho was treated by the magistrate 
A ith every kindness; and the Britisli Government, in 
<l spirit of liberal policy, contemplated forgiving his 
^ ri mes, and making a provision for him, as it had done 
j 01 others, within its own provinces. His restless spirit, 
mwever, could not brook his degradation and confine¬ 
ment. He attempted to escape, but, finding his design 


firv* f rom Acting Resident, Captain J. Stewart, to the Chief 
e0 retary, dated 25th May, ISIS. 
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discovered,* he swallowed poison, which he had prepared, 
and perished on the spot. 

The camp of Burrun,f after he was made prisoner, was 
transferred to a leader named Dooblah Jemadar; at 
whose death his son Rajun became the nominal head; 
but the real authority devolved upon a bolder chief, who 
raised himself by his energy and enterprise to the prin¬ 
cipal command. This person, whose name was Cheettoo, 
was a native of Mewat near Delhi. He had first been 
seized as a slave, and next adopted as Kower, or son, by 
Dooblah Khan; and, after many vicissitudes, attained 
such rank as to be praised for the consideration with 
which he treated the son of his benefactor, whom he 
continued to consider the ostensible head of the camp. 
Cheettoo, however, in this and most other acts of his life, 
evinced considerable art and prudence. He not only 
conciliated the Pindarries by attention to Rajun, for 
whom they had an hereditary respect, but also derived 
great benefit from being associated with a man of known 
humanity, and who enjoyed a reputation for good faith 
which was often useful to the tribes. 

It has been before stated, that all the Pindarries joined 
Dowlet Row Sindia, when he came to Central India in 
A. D. 1804, and that their chiefs were, through the recom¬ 
mendation of Sirjee Row Ghatkia, honoured with titles. 
Those of Cheettoo]: were engraved upon his seal, and he 


* Vide Mr. Bird’s letter to the Chief Secretary, 13th October, 1810. 
t When Burrun died, his son Dadoo Buksh, who was with Kurreem, 
did not succeed to any authority. This man now cultivates a few 
begLks in a village near Bhopal. 

t J he name he assumed was Nabob Mahomed Kunud Khan Moosta- 
eem Jung (or, ..he firm in war) ; but he continued to be knowu by his 
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period began to be ranked among the ablest, as 
well as the most powerful, of his class. He had, in the 
early part of his career, been much indebted to Kurreem 
Khan, in whose party he had served; and when the 
latter escaped from l)owlet Row Sindia, Cheettoo seemed 
to share the feelings of other Pindarries, and united his 
whole force apparently to assist him in revenging his 
wrongs; but, at the moment when the union of these 
powerful freebooters alarmed all India, the wily Cheettoo 
not only forsook his former commander, but, joining his 
enemies, aided to effect his ruin, and by this act of 
treachery gained the station to which he aspired, the 
first rank, undisputed, among the Pindarry leadcis. 

Cheettoo had fixed his abode amid the rugged hills 
and wild forests that lie between the Northern bank ot 
the Nerbudda and the Vindhya mountains. The range 
of this tract, which he possessed, was bounded to the 
Kast by the Bhopal territories, and to the W est by the 
lands of the Raja of Baglee. His cantonments were near 
the village of Nimar opposite Hindia, and he himselt 
resided there, or at Sutwass. He had besides small 
possessions on the table-land, and he latterly established 
Ids authority over the district of Tallein in Omutwarra. 
fhis chief, during the last years of his power, seldom 
went far from head-quarters ; but parties from bis camp, 
wlfich was computed at twelve thousand hoi'sc, ravaged 
di every direction. He always professed allegiance to 
toowlet Row Sindia, but the territories ot that prince, 
though generally spared, were not exempted from occa- 


0r iginal appellation of Cheettoo, which is more of a Hindu than a Ma- 
homedan name: it was common among the Pindarries to givo familiar, 
short appellations. 
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attacks, and several armies were, in consequence, 
sent from Gualior against him and other leaders of Pindar- 
ries ; hut whether from the insincerity of the prince, the 
weakness of those employed, the mutinies of their troops, 
or the collision of interests, which continually existed 
between Sindia’s half-independent delegates, or all these 
causes combined, none were successful. Mucli had been 
expected from an expedition against this class of free¬ 
booters, commanded by Jean Baptiste, who was himself 
a brave, energetic man, and had under him one of the 
most efficient Campoos, or divisions in the army; but 
his efforts (though he defeated them and their ally, 
Jeswunt Row Bhow) terminated in his concluding a 
treaty, by which, on the Pindany chiefs agreeing to 
refrain from plunder, and to furnish a body of troops 
to serve Dowlet Row Sindia, he consented to cede to 
them specific lands for their subsistence. Many causes 
made Sindia hesitate* before he ventured to ratify this 
engagement; among others was the very natural one, 
that a great proportion of the hinds, of which his Euro¬ 
pean commander had thus liberally disposed, did not 
belong to him, but to the Paishwah, the Puar, and 
Holkar; and though lie had often made free with the 
substance of their power and property, he had on most 
occasions pretended to observe forms*)* with these prin¬ 
ces. A very short period, however, satisfied him, that 
lie must either confirm the compact into which his 
general had entered, or submit to have his country 

* Vino letter from tho Re*Mom at Sindian court, 20th May, 1815. 

t For the fiist remarkable deviation from an observance of tho 
forms of ]\Iahratta relalions on tho part of Dowlet Row Sindia, vide 
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plundered. Sunnuds, or orders, were, in conse^ 
quence, given to different chiefs, among whom Cheettoo 
was one of the principal. He received grants of five 
districts* for the support of his troops. This was the 
first occasion on which lie was recognized as a chief in 
the exercise of legitimate rule; and it might have led, 
at no distant date, to important changes, had not this 
leader and others of his description, been so intoxicated 
with success, as to become the dupes of the designing 
intrigues of imbecile courts, who, while they dreaded 
the excesses of these freebooters, sought to use them as 
instruments for annoying their enemies; but to com¬ 
mand, it was necessary to divide them, and to this 
object the efforts of their policy were always directed. 

Cheettoo retired from Omutwarra, after taking pos¬ 
session of the lands ceded to him, to his cantonments 
on the Ncrbudda; and during the course of next year 
his marauding parties were encountered by detachments 
of British troops, which had, in consequence of the 
subsidiary alliance concluded with the Itaja of Nagpoor, 
advanced to the Southern banks of that river. 

In the following year t,he British armies entered 
Central India. Cheettoo, who, with other Pindarry chiefs, 
had been denounced as a criminal, and an enemy of 
the public peace, left his fastnessesf without an effort 
to defend them. He was closely pursued to Aggur, 
whence he went to the skirts of Mewar; but on the 


* These district were Kimur, Tollein, Sutwn Kilchipoor, aad the 
tribute of Iiajgnrh. 

f His force, when ho commenced this flight, amounted to betwoen 
four and five thousand horso of ail descriptions. lie had also, when 
at Nimar, five small guns and two hundred infantry. 




•Wltsr*, 
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►proach of a British detachment towards that quarter, 
he again fled, and returned, after a wide circuit, to the 
strong country whence lie had been at first expelled. 
Here, however, he had no rest. His main body was 
attacked and routed; and his followers, when divided, 
were every where pursued by detachments of the British 
army, till they were so broken-spirited, that they be¬ 
came the prey of the petty Rajpoot chiefs and village 
officers, who plundered them with a zeal and activity, 
which were equally prompted by the desire of gain, 
and a recollection of the miseries they had long endured 
from these base and cruel freebooters. 

Cheettoo having lost his power without making one 
single struggle, now wandered a mere fugitive with his 
associate Rajun, and thirty or forty followers, in the 
deep and almost inaccessible woods of Einvass, the 
Gond* chief of which, who had been before united with 
him in guilt, was still in secret his friend. But even 
lu re he soon found himself so pressed, that he could not 
remain. He had heard that the British Government 
had pledged itself 1 to treat the Pindarry chiefs who sur¬ 
rendered, with mercy and generosity; but his ignorance 
could not understand the motives of such conduct, and 
his mind continued to waver betwixt the hopes of 
pardon and the fear of punishment. In this temper he 
repaired to Bhopal, apparently to seek the intercession 
of the Nabob; but when lie seemed to have given 
himself up, his agitated mind again took the alarm, and 
he fled from the protection lie bad the moment before 
courted, to regain his former haunts, which a division 


* Kooshal Singh. 
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3 British army had now approached, and begun to 
penetrate with a number of detachments. Though the 
offers to Cheettoo were repeated, his alarm, cliiefly 
excited by a fear of transportation,* prevented liis 
accepting them ; and when the better sense of Rajun 
induced him to submit, and secure a respectable provi¬ 
sion, Cheettoo crossed the Nerbudda, and proceeded 
to the fortress of Asseer, whence he was summoned 
to join Appah Saheb, the ex-Raja of Nagpoor, who had 
escaped from confinement, and was collecting adherents 
among the Mahadeo hills. The Pindarry chief now 
became the guide of this prince to the vicinity of Asseer ; 
hut he had hardly reached that place of fancied secu¬ 
rity, when an English detachment forced his small body 
of followers to disperse. Cheettoo fled, with his son and 
five remaining adherents, towards his former place of 
refuge, the jungles of Eirwass; but lie was closely pur¬ 
sued by numerous small parties, while others occupied 
every place from which he could derive a day’s food. 
His last friend, Kooshal Singh of Eirwass, came into one 
of the British camps to avoid the suspicion of conceal¬ 
ing him, and this was the signal for the aid even of 
robbers being withheld from this once celebrated leader, 
who was now tracked, like a hunted animal, through the 
jungles, by the prints of his homes hoofs.f Driven by 

* The Natives of the interior of India term transportation Kahi 
^ > aneo i or black water (alluding to the sea), and have an iudescrib* 
a ble horror of it. An agent of mine, who was for some days with 
Cheettoo, told mo he raved continually about Kala Panee, and that 
1)110 of his followers assured him, when tho Findarry chief slept, he 
used in his dreams to repeat these dreaded words aloud. 

t He rode a horse with remarkable large hoofs ; a measure of this 
juuinal s foot was obtained, and the flight of Cheettoo literally tracked 
by it. 
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he increasing vigour of the pursuit from every well- 
known haunt, forced by hunger to separate from his son 
and his last companions, Cheettoo, while seeking shelter 
in a deep recess of the forest, was sprung upon and killed 
by a tiger. When accounts of this event were brought 
to a local officer of Holkar’s Government, he hastened 
to the spot. The horse, saddle, sword* ornaments, some 
money, and some recent grants he had obtained from the 
ex-Raja of Nagpoor, and part of the body of the Pin- 
darry chief, were found, where he had been first seized ; 
but, aware of the necessity of establishing his death 
beyond all doubt, they traced the tiger to his den ; and 
though the animal, alarmed at their approach, had left 
it, they discovered the head of Cheettoo in a perfect 
state, which they afterwards broughtf to the English 
camp, then besieging Asseergurh, in confirmation of the 
facts they asserted. These, however, could not now be 
doubted, and the head of the Piudarry was given for 
iftterment to the unfortunate Mahomed Punnah, his son, 
who was made prisoner the day after his fathers death. 
This youth had been deaf from his infancy, and possessed 
but a weak intellect: he was, in consequence, deemed more 
an object of charity than punishment. Besides, criminal 
as he was, the fate of his father had been such as to 
excite commiseration, and to satisfy justice. Mahomed 
Punnah, therefore, was released, and transferred to the 
Government of Holkar, from whom he has received a 
f< w fields for subsistence. 


Holkar*?? local officer sent these articles t* Captain Watson, who 
was in command of the detachments on tin* North bank of the 
Norbuddn. 

t lhe he: 1 1 woe brought* to me by Nanah, a Brahmin Zemindar 
Kan ta poor, the district in which Cheettoo was killed. 
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e Pindarry leader Kurreem Khan, •who at one 
period attained greater power and independence than 
any of his rivals, states himself* to be the son of Maho¬ 
med Dawnd, who commanded a body of plunderers in 
the service of the Paishwah Ragobah. According to his 
own account, he was born near Bersiah: and the earliest 
event of which he had any recollection was, his fathers 
being killed, when ho -was eight years of age, at Shah- 
poor ; on which his uncle, Yar Mahomed, succeeded to 
the command of the camp. This latter chief served 
Ragobah till the latter joined the English, when he 
entered the service of Madhajee Sindia, with whom he 
proceeded to Hindustan, where he remained until his 
nephew was twenty years of age. 

Kurreem; states, that lie had received a promise from 
Madhajee Sindia of a settlement in Malwa, into which 
he came with De Boigne’s army, and was present at the 
defeat of Holkar’s troops near the Lakheree Ghaut. The 
correctness of these facts may be doubted; for, several 
years afterwards, when Hem anti Burrun offered their 
services to the Bhopal Government, and on being refused 
became the scourges of that State, KuiTcem, who shared 
in tile spoils, was only at the head of five or six hundred 
men. He fled from Nagpoor on the confinement of Bur- 
r un, and joined DowletRow Sindia, who had just ascend- 
the Musnud, and was preparing, with other Mah- 
ratta chiefs, to attack the Nizam. In the bloodless but 
eventful campaign that ensued, Kurreem asserts that he 


* This chief, who delivered himself up to me. remained a loug time 
lu my camp. I roquested him to dictate (he cannot write) an account 
. hi* life, which, though full of exaggeration, is no doubt correct 
ln the general facta, and I have found it useful by comparing it with 
oilier accounts. 
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lined more plunder than ever he did at any other pc 
of his life. His fears for this booty induced him to leave, 
or rather to escape from, Sindia’s army in the Deckan, 
and come to Central India, where, on his arrival, he 
offered his services to Jeswunt How Holkar, by whom he 
was entertained, and directed to attend Kurreem u 
Deen to reinforce his broth or Ameer Khan, who had 
recently been obliged to retreat from Saugor. Kurreem 
Khan was now the commander of between two and three 
thousand horse ; but apprehensions for the safety of his 
property made this wary leader soon withdraw himself 
from the service of Jeswunt How ; and while he entreat¬ 
ed to be again admitted among the adherents of Sindia, 
he opened a correspondence with Ameer Khan, from 
whom he solicited an asylum for his family. The Patan 
chief, anxious to swell the number of his adherents, com¬ 
plied with his request; but he had soon cause to repent of 
this connexion, for, when engaged in hostilities with 
Dowlct Row Sindia, Kurreem formed a junction with 
other Pindarry leaders, and made himself master of the 
town and districts of Shujahalpoor; in the possession 
of which, as well as of Bersiah, which he had recently 


conquered from the Puar family, he was confirmed by 
Sindia, when that prince returned from the Deckan, after 
his unsuccessful campaign against the English. 

Kurreem Kliau, who had been created a Nabob by 
Sindia, married a lady of that biancli of the family of 
Bhopal which is settled at Rathgurh; a connexion which 
he expected would increase his respectability, and pro¬ 


mote tin; ambitious views which he at this period enter¬ 
tain-d. Taking advantage of the absence of Sindia and 
Holkar, who were both engaged on the frontiers of 

7 o o 
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lie added, by conquests, several rich districts* 
before possessed. He was now at the very 
zenith of his power, and a Pindarry chief appeared for 
the first time on the point of becoming the prince of a 
regular State. Kurreem certainly cherished this ambi¬ 
tion, and was active in preparing means to effect his 
object. He enlisted a thousand infantry, and cast two 
guns, which, with two lie before possessed, constituted 
his park of artillery. He also formed a Pagah, or body 
of household troops, amounting to twelve hundred, which, 
added to ten thousand Pindarries now under his com¬ 
mand, made him truly formidable. An invitation from 
Chous Mahomed, as has been already noticed, carried 
Kurreem to Bhopal; but the poverty of that State, and 
the gallantry and enterprise of Vizier Mahomed, soon 
obliged him to renounce the hopes he had indulged of 
increasing his territories in that quarter. This effort 
had just failed, when he was summoned to attend Dowlet 
Itow Sindia, who had, under various pretences, advanced 
from his capital with the intention of destroying him. 
This was, however, difficult to accomplish by open force; 
art was therefore resorted to, and never was more con¬ 
summate cunning displayed than by the Mahratta prince 
on this occasion. Success had inflated the vanity, and 
augmented the self-confidence of fhe Pindarry leader, 
who advanced to meet a superior, to whom he professed 
allegiance, with a State hardly inferior to Iris own. 
Dowlet Row, who had encamped near the fortress of 
Suttunbaree, in the vicinity of Bersiah, at first flattered 
Kurreem with the hopes of giving him that stronghold, 

* Ashta, Seliore, Ifcchawur, Sarungpr *r, and Shahjehanpoor wore 
on this occasion subjected to Kurreem Khan’s authority. 
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syfrhen it was reduced. To give full weight to these 
tering delusions, Sindia proposed to pay a visit to 
Kurreem Khan, who, though in general sufficiently wary 
and cautious, seems to have been completely the dupe 
of his own exaggerated anticipations of splendid fortune. 
A Musnud ,* or throne of rupees, made one part of the 
present he bestowed upon his visitor. Sindia pretended 
at this visit, and for several days afterwards, to be quite 
delighted with the abilities he discovered in Kurreem, 
who, he declared, possessed the combined qualities of a 
soldier and a statesman, which lie had so long sought 
for in vain. All the requests of the Pindany chief were 
readily complied with, and he asked, in addition to what 
he had been before promised, several valuable districts, 
and proffered security for an advance of four lacs and 
a half of rupees, on these places being given up to him. 
The Sunnuds were directed to be prepared, and a rich 
dress of investiture was ostentatiously made ready. 
Some of the older Pindarries, who had seen their chiefs 
on former occasions seized and plundered, were not 
remiss in their warnings to Kurreem, whom they re¬ 
minded of Mahratta treachery; but lie had satisfied 
himself of his perfect security, and Sindia had managed 
either to bribe or deceive every individual in whom he 


reposed confidence. 

On the day appointed for his departure to take posses¬ 
sion of his new districts, Kurreem was invited to pay 
his last visit, at which it was proposed to complete what 


* The Musnud was made of specie to the amount of one lac and 
twenty-five thousand rupees, which was covered with a rich cloth, 
on which Sindia was seated. This mode of making a present to a 
superior vho condescends to visit an inferior, is very usual in India. 
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ed of the settlement of his affairs. He came with 
few attendants, and was received with singular honour. 
The Sunnuds were called for, dresses were made ready, 
and every thing, in short, that could lull suspicion, took 
place. The farce, however, approached its conclusion. 
'Sindia having retired on some pretext, aimed men rushed 
from behind the tent walls, and the vain-glorious Pin- 
darry, with some of his principal adherents,* were made 
prisoners. A cannon being fired to announce that the 
first part of the scheme had succeeded, the troops which 
had been drawn up to shew respect to Kurreem, as well 
those that were to accompany him to the countries 
assigned to him, moved, the moment they heard the 
signal, against the Pindairy camp. The followers of 
Kurreem took early alarm, but, though few were killed, 
they lost almost all their property, and the army of 
kindia, glutted with plunder, extolled the abilities of 
their chief, who had shewn on this occasion such profi¬ 
ciency in the art which constitutes the highest quality 
a Maliratta prince; and his fame was doubly enhanced, 
from his force being so small in comparison with the 
freebooters whom he had so successfully entrapped. 

The news of Kurreem’s disasters was carried with in- 
credible celerity to his family at Shujahalpoor, where hi - 
Measure and property, said to be very groat, were de¬ 
posited. His mother, though extremely old, acted with 
Jllu ch energy. She instantly loaded all that was. por- 
table, and fled towards the jungles of Baglee, where she 
^ r as joined by a large body of Pindarries. But, as the 

* Kurreem’s brother, Hera, did not ] accompany bin to the Durbar. 

e 'Was, however, taken by Sindius troops, who attacked the Pindarrv 
^amp, * J 
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of Sinclia’s power made all in that quarter 
her shelter, she moved to the "W estward, and found a 
place of refuge in the territories of Zalim Singh, the 


regent of Kotah. 

Kurreem was for four years kept prisoner at Gualior; 
hut, though strictly watched, his confinement was not 
severe. He had directed his Pindarries to plunder every 
where, and particularly in the territories of Sindia. They 

acted ’in small parties; one of the largest that kept to¬ 
gether, was that under his nephew, Namdar Khan. 
Dowlet Row Sindia, after long refusing to release the 
Pindarry chief, was at last tempted by an offer of six 
lacs of rupees; for the payment of which, and one lac 
more to the officers of the court by whom this settlement 
was negotiated, Kurreem obtained the security of Zalim 
Sin-di. ° After his release, an effort was made to obliter¬ 
ate'part occurrences, by bestowing upon him the most 
honourable presents, and treating him with every mark 
of distinction. But the wound he had received was too 
deep to be easily healed; and he no sooner regained his 
liberty and re-assembled his Pindarries, who ca me to join 
him from every quarter, than he commenced his depre¬ 
dations, and, settling himself at Shujahalpoor, was soon 
in possession of more extensive territories than before 

his captivity. . . , , A . , , e 

At this period Kurreem was joined by the whole iorce 
of Cheettoo, whose junction, connected with the relations 
of friendship that were known to subsist between these 
chiefs and Ameer Khan, then in the very zenith of his 
power, caused a most serious sensation throughout all 
India ; nor was it a causeless lear, The host of plunder¬ 
er > that one leading spirit might have directed to any 
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, could not have then been less than sixty 
thousand horse. The combination was, fortunately, of 
short duration. Kurreern Khan, whose disposition was 
violent, was led by his resentment against Dowlet Row 
to commit great excesses in his dominions. That prince, 
ashamed and alarmed at the consequences of his own 
weak-sighted and avaricious policy, which, had let loose 
such a scourge on his country, directed one of his prin¬ 
cipal commanders, Juggoo Bappoo, to march immediately 
against the Pindarry chief, and to make every effort to 
eifect his destruction. Oheettoo, who had previously 
some difference with Kurreern, was easily persuaded to 
Join against him; and Kurrcem’s camp was attacked 
and routed in the province of Omutwarra. He fled from 
the field to the country of Kotah. The wary ruler of 
that State, however, not desiring to offend Sirulia, en¬ 
treated his former friend to keep at a distance; but 
while lie advised him personally to seek the protection 
Ameer Khan, ho furnished an asylum to his family 
and property. 

Ameer Khan, to whom Kurreern went, on pretext of 
Recommending him to the favour of Toolsah Baee, made 
•nn over to Ghuffoor Khan, with whom he remained 
Ouder restraint, amid the revolutions of Holkar’s govern* 
Ule nt, for a period of three years; during which his 
Ca,m p, acting generally under Namdar Khan, was en- 
in various operations, principally at the siege of 
l0 pal; a service on which the nephew of Kurreern 
} . u ued much personal credit; hut his uncle, who always 
U] *untained a correspondence with him, asserts in his 
J^rative that he only acted in strict conformity with 
his orders, 
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A few months before the British troops entered Malwa, 
Kurreem Khan made his escape from Holkar’s camp, 
and joined his adherents at Bersiah. He states as the 
motive of his conduct upon this occasion, that he received 
a letter from Dowlet Row Sindia, offering not only to 
forget the past and restore his former possessions, but to 
add Ashta and other districts, provided lie would act in 
concert with the Mahratta confederacy against the Eng¬ 
lish in an approaching war with that nation. 

When the British detachments were on the point of 
crossing th ■ Nerbudda, Kurreem Khan (according to his 
own statement) joined, in conformity with Dowlet Row 
Sindia’s orders, the camp of Wasil Mahomed ; and they 
were within seven coss of Narwar, and only forty coss 
from Gualior, to which place they had been ordered, 
when a special and confidential Brahmin came from 
Sindia, directing them to keep at a distance, as he was 
so situated by the advance of the British armies that 
he could give them no protection. 

This intelligence threw the freebooters into dismay , 
and indignation; a resolution was immediately taken 
to march to the Westward, and join Ilolkar’s army, 
which, they heard, had proceeded from the borders of 


the Kotali country towards Mahidpoor. 

Though resentment at what they deemed Sindia’s 
defection from a contest to which he had invited them, 
made them plunder n>. much as they could of his country, 
their principal object now was to provide for their own 
safety. Every day brought reports of British corps ad¬ 
vancing in all directions ; by the operations of which 
Kurreem was o harassed and alarmed, that, after enter¬ 
ing Harrowtee, he could only escape by abandoning 
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and great part of his baggage ;* which he did, 1 
"andpushed on without a halt to join Holkar’s army, 
then encamped near Mundissor. Tlie Pindarries with 
Kurreem were so reduced by their flight, that they did 
not, when they reached Holkar, exceed five thousand 
men. An offer of their services was made, which was 
rejected by the ministers of that prince, who had, sub¬ 
sequent to the battle of Mahidpoor, no thoughts but 
how to save themselves from ruin ; and after a few days 
of hesitation, Kurreem Khan was desired by Ghuffoor 
Khan to take his departure, as the British army was 
advancing, and the proximity of the Pindarries would 
prevent Holkar from making peace. They marched to¬ 
wards Jawud, where their own quarrels, and the advance 
of British detachments, soon compelled them to separate. 
Kurreem, wearied out with fatigue, concealed himself in 
the town; while his camp, under Namdar Khan, went 
back from Mewar to Malwa, and, when near Gungraur, 
foil in with a British corps, by which it was so complete¬ 
ly routed, that its leaders, despairing of all success, 
hastened to Bhopal, where they implored the Nabob to 
become their intercessor ; and this early submission ob¬ 
tained not only a liberal provision for Namdar Khan, 
hut secured to a great proportion of liis followers the kind 
and humane consideration of the British Government. 

Kurreem’s career now drew to its termination. He 
^ r as concealed in one of the meanest houses in Jawud, 
when that place was taken by the English troops. He 
afterwards escaped, and wandered for some days on 




* Kurreem Khan’s wife and part of his property were taken by 
tajor-Gener&l Donkin's division. 
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foot and alone in a mendicant’s dress, in equal danger, 
according to his own representation, of perishing from 
fatigue and from hunger. Having at length communi¬ 
cated his situation to Ghuffoor Khan, he followed the ad¬ 
vice given him by this Patan, and threw himself uncon¬ 
ditionally # on the mercy of the British Government, by 
which he was treated with consideration and liberality. 
He is now, with his numerous family settled in the 
province of Goruckpoor, where lands have been allotted 
for his support, and where, could he forget the dreams of 
high fortune in which he once indulged, and learn wis¬ 
dom from the strange vicissitudes he has endured, he 
might still be happy. 

In this short sketch of the lives of their principal 
chiefs, we have all that can be desired of the history of the 
Pindarries, who, from their composition and habits, never 
could take substantial shape as a State or nation. They 
might, and did cause revolutions ; but it was impossible 
for them to rise, upon such events, into permanent power. 
They could not take root in the soil -without losing 
their character; because every civil establishment, howr 
ever rude, was opposed to their fundamental institutions 
which were framed for a state of constant 
all Government. 


war against 


The Pindarries were principally dangerous from their 
existing among Governments, none of which was power¬ 
ful enough to subdue them, and their being themselves 
constitutionally incapable of settling into a community, 
possessing any interest in the general tranquillity ; but 
this condition, while it made them formidable to weak 


Ho came into my camp at Xcembahcrra. 
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ills traded States, rendered them incapablo of resist¬ 
ing the resolute attack of a strong and vigorous Govern¬ 
ment. Superficial observers thought it would be diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, to destroy these freebooters. 
But it was evident that they could not exist without a 
home or without support. To drive them from the terri¬ 
tories they possessed, to identify with them all who gave 


them aid or protection, was the only mode by which the 
great and increasing evil could be remedied. No mea¬ 
sures were ever more wisely planned, more vigorously 
pursued, or more successfully accomplished, than those 
adopted for their suppression. There remains not a spot 
in India that a Pindarry can call his home. They have 
been hunted like wild beasts ; numbers have been killed; 
all have been ruined. Those who adopted their cause 
have fallen. They were early in the contest shunned 
like a contagion; and even the villagers, whom they 
«o recently oppressed, were among the foremost to 
attack them. Their principal leaders have either died, 
submitted, or been made captives ; while their followers, 
with the exception of a few, whom the liberality and 
consideration of the British Government have aided to 
become industrious, are lost in that population, from the 
dregs of which they originally issued. A minute in- 
v cstigation only can discover these once formidable dis¬ 
turbers, concealed as they now are among the lowest 
classes, where they are making some amends for past 
atrocities, by the benefit which is derived from their 
labour in restoring trade and cultivation. Th'se free¬ 
booters had none of the prejudices of caste, for they 
belonged to all tribes. They never had either the*pride 
of soldiers, of family, or of country ; so that they were 
bound by none of those ties which, among many of the 
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communities in India, assume an almost indestructible 
character; Other plunderers may arise from distempered 
times; but, as a body, the Pindarries are so effectually- 
destroyed, that their name is already almost forgotten, 
though not five years are past since it spread terror am 
dismay over all India. 



CHAPTER XT. 


The Rajpoot Princes and Chiefs of Central India. 


The rise of the principal Rajpoot families in Central 
India has been already noticed: some of these have, since 
the Mahrattas invaded that region, acted no inconsiderable 
part; and, though they all agreed to pay tribute, many 
have preserved the independent government ot their own 
lands; while others, though subdued, have gained cele¬ 
brity by the courage and perseverance with which they 
defended their possessions against the usurpations of the 
Invaders. An account of a family that has been com¬ 
pletely ruined, and of one that has, beyond all others, 
prospered during the convulsions which have afflicted 
this part of India, with a few general remarks on the 
past and present condition of lesser chiefs, will be suffi¬ 
cient to illustrate the recent history of this class of petty 
rulers. 

The origin of the Ragoogurh chiefs has been already 
Mentioned; the sequel of their history is remarkable, and 
exhibits, in strong colours, both the character of the Raj¬ 
poots and of their enemies the Mahrattas. The Chowan 
Rajpoots of Ragoogurh have been always distinguished 
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by the name of Kychee. They trace their descent from 
the first princes of the Rajpoot race ; and, according to 
their Bhats, or traditionary bards, they possessed a prin¬ 
cipality in Central India before the Moghuls conquered 
that country; but of this there is no distinct record, 
though we find them at a remote date the possessor’s of 
Gagroon on the Kalee SinVl. Ghureeb Doss, a distin¬ 
guished chief of this family, was an Omrah of some rank 
at the court of Akber; where his services gained him 
such favour with the Emperor, that, in addition to his 
former possession of Gagroon and other lands, lie receiv¬ 
ed a grant of the town and district of Seronje. This 
chief left three sons, of whom the first, Lai Singh,* suc¬ 
ceeded : he founded Ragoogurli, where, it is stated, he 
was honoured by a visit from Shah Johan, by whom he 
was treated with singular favour and distinction. 

Lai Singh died at the age of seventy, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his eldest son, Dhuruj Singh, who appears to 
have been very successful in all the petty wars which he 
waged with his neighbours. The reputation of this 
prince was high. The reigning Rajas of Jeypoor and 
Odeypoor both visited him, and eacli of them married 
one of his daughters. Dhuruj Singh was slain in an 
affray with the Aheer tribe, whom he had been long 
engaged in reducing to order. His eldest son, Guj Singh, 
was expelled by his half-brother, Bickermajet,t who was 
supported by the Ra ja of Jeypoor, to whom his sister 
was married. The Rana of Odeypoor, who stood in the 


• Tlie descendants of this chief are called Lalawut; those of his 
brother Beejn Singly, Bejawut; the third uou of Ghurcob Doss died 
childless. 

t Ho is called in ono of the genealogical accounts, Bicker Siugh, 
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relation to Guj Singh, armed to vindicate his right; 
hut the deatli of the latter terminated the contest. His 
only son, Indur Singh, being unable to struggle against 
his uncle, remained inactive till the latter died, leaving 
the principality to his son, Bulbudder Singh; against 
whom a powerful combination was formed* by the 
neighbouring Hindu princes in favour of Indur Singh, 
who was, however, slain in one of the first actions that 
took place. About this period the Mahrattas invaded 
Central India. When tho Paishwali Bajerow was at 
Saugor on his way to Hindustan, some difference arose 
between him and Bulbudder Singh ; but the latter, who 
is noticed among the most powerful of the Rajpoot chiefs, 
appears ultimately to have succeeded in ingratiating 
himself with tho invaders; and we find him, throughout 
his campaigns, one of the favourite friends and compa¬ 


nions of Mulhar Row Holkar, after whose death he accom¬ 
panied Junkojee Sindia to Marwar, and was with that 
leader when he was assassinated at Nagore. After this 
event, Bulbudder Singh returned to Ragoogurh, where 
be died, in the sixtieth year of his age, leaving the prin¬ 
cipality to his son Bulwunt Singh, whose administration 
commenced and closed with a series of misfortunes. This 
prince had no sooner succeeded his father, than Ma<lhajee 
Sindia demanded from him the cession of particular dis¬ 


tricts, in compensation of tribute ; and some years after¬ 
wards, on pretext ot his having entered into negotiations 
^hh the British Government, with which the Mahratta 
leader was then at war, he attacked the fort of R&goo- 


* There were no less than fourteen Uajaa in the combination armed 
gainst Uulbudder Singh. 
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o rh, and, liaving captured it, and made the Raja and 
his young son, Jey Singh, prisoners, confiscated the pro¬ 
perty and territories of the family. 

The Mahratta chief was not long left in quiet enjoy¬ 
ment of his triumph. Sheer Singh, a Thakoor, or lord of 
the Kychee tribe, assembled the scattered adherents ol 
Bulwunt Singh, and commenced a desperate and syste¬ 
matic course of predatory warfare, with the professed 


object of compelling Madhajee Sindia to release his 
prince. The first care of this bold and enterprising 
leader was to prevent the country of Ragoogurh from 
yielding one rupee of revenue to the Mahrattas. He 
warned the villager to leave his dwelling, and the hus¬ 
bandman to desist from tilling liis fields, on pain of being 
pillaged. He ordered them to repair to neighbouring 
countries, and particularly to Bhopal; with the Dewan 
of which place, Chutta Khan, he had established an 
understanding, which provided for their protection, and 
ensured an eventual refuge for himself and family. 
The friendship, or rather alliance, between these chieis, 
was well known to Madhajee Sindia, but it did not suit 
either his convenience or policy to resent it. This for¬ 
bearance was not extraordinary. In Governments like 
those of the Mahrattas, which have no permanent prin¬ 
ciples, but adopt, year after year, the expedients which 
seem best suited to the emergency of the moment, it is 
often deemed prudent to have channels through which 
they can conciliate, if it becomes necessaiy, the greatest 
offenders against the State. The purpose for which such 
connexions are maintained, was evinced on this occasion 
in a remarkable instance. Sheer Singh kept himself dis¬ 
tinct from the class of common plunderers. Ragoogurh 
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d Its dependencies were, as before stated, laid waste, 
tilt Madhajee Sindia’s other possessions were not invad¬ 
ed. The natives of Central India were comparatively 
treated with humanity, but no mercy was shewn to the 
Mahrattas who fell into his hands. The Pundits or 
Brahmins of the Deekan were the chief objects of his 
vengeance. Their noses and ears were ait off, and their 
infants murdered, by this merciless chief, who answered 
to all remonstrances, that he would teach Madhajee Sin- 
dia what it was to destroy a Rajpoot principality. While 
the alarm of Sheer Singh’s cruelties was at its height, 
Malmjee’s wife, with ft number of the families of his 
principal officers, came from Poona to join him in Hin¬ 
dustan. They were guarded on the journey by four or 
five thousand men. Though the adherents of the Raj¬ 
poot leader did not amount to as many hundreds, the 
the terror he had spread was so great, that the convoy 
hesitated to advance. They knew that Sheer Singh 
would hazard every thing to glut his vengeance on the 
families of Sindia and his principal minister; they 
therefore solicited the protection of the Dewan of Bho¬ 
pal, who rejoiced in the opportunity of showing his 
regard for the Mahratta prince, aud not only appointed 
a party to accompany the Baee (or princess), but request¬ 
ed Sheer Singh not to offer any insult or injury to her 
retinue. His wish was complied with; and the lady, 
when she reached Muttra, was warm in her praises >t 
Chutta Khan, to whom Madhajee Sindia wrote a letter* 
of grateful acknowledgment. 


* The complimentary part of this letter termed the Dewan his son, 
and gave him high iltlcs. The vanity of Chutta Klmn was much 
flattered by this mark of attention from Madhajee Sindia. 
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While Bulwunt Singh was kept prisoner in Hindustan, 
his son Jey Singh, a youth of twenty years of age, was 
closely confined at Bhilsa. The most anxious efforts of 
Sheer S ing h hod long been directed to effect his release; 
and he at last succeeded, through the means of corrup¬ 
tion and the adventurous enterprise of some trained 


thieves* by whose aid the prjnce was enabled to escape 
over the walls of the fort. He was immediately mounted 
on a swift horse, and carried to a place of safety, from 
whence Sheer Singh sent him to Jeypoor, that he might 
interest the Raja of that principality, and of Joudpoor, 
in favour of his father. Jey Singh was successful in 
persuading both these princes to adopt his cause; and 
their representations to Madhajee Sindia not only obtain¬ 
ed the release of the Raja, but the restoration of Ragoo- 
gurh, to which, howevor, a stipulation for the payment 
of a large sum was annexed. Ambajee Inglia, then one 
of Sindia’s principal leaders, became responsible for Bul¬ 
wunt Singh’s performing his engagement. But the ap¬ 
parent friendship of this wily Mahratta had no object 
but his own benefit; for he sent his brotherf with the 
unfortunate Raja, who, restored to a country without 
revenue, was soon compelled, by his inability to fulfil his 
obligations, to leave it to be again usurped, and to retire 
to the Jeypoor territories, where he died three years after¬ 
wards. Bulwunt Singh was devoid of energy, and quite 
unsuited to the troubled times in which he lived. His 
memory is, in consequence, held in no estimation by the 
gallant tribe, of which ho was so long the nominal head. 


• The thieves were of a tribe called Baugrees : one of these leaped 
th - wall with the Raja 04 his shoulders, and escaped uuhurt. 
t Biiiftiam Jnglia. 
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^"•.;.-^ hvunt Sin gh, when forced to leave Ragoogurh, had 
^ Written to his relation Doorjun Lai, whom he had left as 
his agent at the court of Sindia, to quit it, as he found 
die whole proceedings'of the Mahrattas full of deceit and 
reachery, and had himselt resolved to place no further 
confidence in them. Doorjun Lai, on receiving this inti¬ 
mation, hastened to Kycheewarra,* where he collected a 
number oi followers, and commenced depredations upon 
io Mahratta territories. After he had pursued this 
course about two years, he was compelled to fly; but the 
numerous and strong detachmentsj- which were sent 
a gainst him by Madhajee Sindia prove, that even at this 
ail\ pait ot his career, Doorjun Lai was considered as no 
contemptible insurgent. This chief, when forced to 
abandon Kycheewarra, only retired to Saugor, from the 
manager of which he found shelter till the death of Madha- 
jce Sindia seemed to present the opportunity he had so 
ong desired of avenging the wrongs of his family. He was 
Joined by the young prince Jey Singh, who had assumed 
ll( . title of Raja; and the two chiefs, being invited to 
adopt the cause of Madhajee Sindia’s widow, united 
i' ii lorce with that ot Luckwa Dada, the commander 
of her army. Their friendship and support were pur¬ 
chased by the restoration of Ragoogurh to Jey Singh; 
Il od the grant of a large JahgeerJ to Doorjun Lai. But 
* ^ hopes of success from this connexion were completely 
estroyed by an action with the disciplined battalions of 
ovdet Row Sindia, under the command of his French 


j. Kycheowarra is the name by which the country inhabited by the 
Jchoe Rajpoots is now, and has for several centuries, been known. 
eu 1 he cor P s of Balaram Ingiia, Jewa Dada. and Gopal Bhow, were 
R' oyed against him. J Seronjo, oadhooree, and Ranoude, 
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general, Perron. The latter was completely victorious. 
The troops of Luekwa Dada fled and dispersed in every 
direction; and Doorjun Lai and Jey Singh were again 
reduced to depend upon their own efforts. These were 
at first directed against the Hindu tribe of Aheerwarra, 
whose chief* being slain, his capital, then called Oondee, 
fell into the possession of ]j)oorjuii Lai, who, selecting it 
for his own, changed the name to Bahadurgurh, and 
endeavoured by every expedient to increase its strength 
and population. This was but a first step of the able 
and ambitious Rajpoot, who appears to have entertained 
views of establishing a principality distinct from that of 
the family to which he professed allegiance. It. is also 
probable that he was disgusted with the moody violence 
of Jey Singh, which had broken out on several occa¬ 
sions. Whatever was the cause, their interests were 
separated; and, while the Raja retired to Ragoogurh, 
Doorjun Lai took advantage of the weakness of the 
petty Hindu chiefs in the Eastern parts of Central 
India, and of the contests in which the Mahratta States 
were involved in the Deckan, and subsequently with the 
British, to increase his army, and extend his territory, 
which at one period comprised the sovereignty of no less 
than twenty-two districts :t which he enjoyed for sever¬ 
al yearn, till a formidable detachment, under the orders 
of Dowlet Row Sindia’s principal European commander 
Baptiste,^ succeeded in wresting from him, one by one, 
all his possessions. His new capital, Bahadurgurh. 


* Deloep Sing’ll. 

f Bahadurgurh. Ranoude, Pucher, and Gondah, were the princip* 1 *' 
\ This commander ia always termed European, though born & 
India, and his mother a native of India. 
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^shared the fate of the rest, was doomed once mor 
J^ange its name; and received from its Christian con¬ 
queror, that hy which it is now distinguished, Yesugurli, 
or the fort of Jesus. Though he lost his territories, the 
spirit of Doorjun Lai was still unconquered. He kept 
around him a considerable body of the kindred bands ot 
the Kycheewarra Rajpoots, and some other faithful 
adherents ; witli whom he made constant attacks on the 
country of Dowlet llow Sindia, and once at Narwar 
carried off a number oi cattle from that prince s camp. 
The object of his last efforts was to compel Sindia to 
come to some arrangement with him, that would enable 
him to support his family and followers 5 and in this he 
probably would have succeeded,had he not died* Few 
of his tribe have left a higher reputation for wisdom, 
courage, or enterprise. He was for many years the terror 
of the Mahrattas, against whom ho cherished the most 


footed hatred and hostility. 

Doorjun Lai having left no children, his relation Bhy- 
roo Lai was elected his successor ; and the depieuat ions 
he continued so far prospered, as to obtain him the giant 
of a district^ for his subsistence, yielding one lac of 
rupees, which I10 still enjoys. 

The fortunes of Doorjun Lai for a period predominated 
over those of the princes to whom he was related, and 
to whom he professed allegiance ; for though he endea¬ 
voured to establish his own independence, he never 
ecased to acknowledge them as his hereditary superior. 


* He died at Bbeeruawud, iu th<> forty-eighth year of his age. 
t Bhyroo Lai is a younger son of Goolab Singh, a relation of 
Hoorjun Lai. He assumes the title of Raja Bahadur, on the ground of 
ks having been conferred on Doorjun Lai by the Rana of Ode}poo*. 

A A 
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e zeal and attachment which he had evinced to Bul- 
wunt Singh were, upon the death of that chief, tians- 
ferred to his son, Jey Singh, who, when his father died, 
was in the Jeypoor territories,* with the prince ot 
which, as well as those of Odeypoor and Jeypoor, he 
was intimately connected. After he had received pre¬ 
sents and congratulations frbm these Rajpoot princes on 
his succession, he attended, as has been related, to the 
summons ot Doorjun Lai, to aid in the war against the 
enemies of his family. 


Jey Singh, then twenty-eight years of age,f was, ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu MSS. from which this account is 
extracted, a prince of great promise. His mother, the 
favourite wife of Bulwunt Singh, is said to have been so 
beautiful, that she fell a victim to the jealousy of the 
other Ranies, who practised every art of Asiatic sorcery 
for her destruction. Their malignity is described as 
having given Bulwunt Singh an uncommon interest in 
his son, whom he took, according to the historian of his 
family, every pains to instruct both as a scholar and a 
soldier. Wo have no evidence of the progress made by 
the young prince in learning, but he early shewed that in 
personal heroism he was excelled by none; and even 
before the death of Doorjun Lai, with whom his first 
efforts were associated, Jey Singh had established a name 


for courage and enterprise that rendered him formidable 
to the Mabrattas. But the admiration which his fol¬ 
lowers granted to his valour must have been mixed with 
fear and horror at his violence, of which he gave some 


* llo was at Madoogurh. 

f Ho nuci i edo-l to the title of Baja of itagoogmh, in the Iliudo 
month of Koornnr, in tho yea.’ - of the Humhut 1B55, or A.d. J 71)8* 
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horrible proofs. The most remarkable may bo selected 
f 8 an example : a short period before the death of Door- 
jun Lai, Jey Singh, having through his own rashness 
been defeated by one of Sindia’s officers, fled wounded to 
■^oojrungurh, where he confined himself so closely that 
a rumour of his death was spread, and believed by his 
nearest relations and most confidential officers; some of 
whom, as was to be expected, began to intrigue and 
cabal for the succession to his power. The Raja is said to 
have encouraged the report of his death, that he might 
discover the real dispositions of those around him; but, 
when recovered from his illness, he appeared quite un¬ 
concerned at what had passed, and assumed a serenity 
and gaiety that lulled all into security. After the lapse 
Home months, however, he took advantage of a season 
festivity, not only to seize and put to death his kins- 
In ® n Lutchmun Singh and Amun Singh, the persons he 
chiefly suspected, but with the most wanton barbarity lie 
0| dered their families, without distinction of age or sex, 
|° be sacrified to his resentment. The mode in which 
iese murders were perpetrated is quite shocking to every 
0( ‘ling of humanity. The only exculpation* * that can be 
^med for these and similar atrocities is the belief that 
0 Was at this period insane ; and the evidence of those 
0 were in the habit of seeing him,f even before he 
^'rcised power, sufficiently proves the fact. The mis- 
u tunes of his family, and an ardent desire of revenge, 

fey Singh put several of his own wives to death. 

* Ra* was sometimes in Doorjuu Lai’s camp He often 

CotH ;*y Singh, and Bays that he appeared to him, from his acts and 
W 0rsa ^ 01l > to be a person not merely of an ungovernable temper, 
unsettled reason. 
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stated, in one account of his life, to have had such 
an effect upon his mind, that he early devoted himself 
to the adoration of Hunoomaun, and sought, through 
penances and incantations, an interview with the warrior 
Demigod,* which he was deceived by an old priest into 
a belief that he had obtained. It was, according to some 
statements, on this occasion’ that his reason first became 
unsettled; and it is highly probable that the constant 
practice of these superstitious rites, combined with the 
use of opium and other intoxicating drugs, acting upon 
an ardent and impatient temper, rendered him at times 
deranged. His appearance and language indicated fre¬ 
quent intoxication; but his natural courage, which was 
great, was increased by this state of continual excite¬ 
ment; and as his mind was chiefly inflamed with one 
object, that of determined hostility to the Mahrattas, 
his Rajpoot followers were disposed to deem his madness 
inspiration, and they readily pardoned the crimes of a 
chief, who, they persuaded themselves, was born to be 
the scourge of their cruel and oppressive enemies. We 
can on no other ground account for their suffering an 
intemperate tyrant to commit the numerous murders he 
- did, after he had lost all his possessions, and had no 
authority left, but what he derived from their continued 
attachment. 

The policy of Dowlet Row Sindia, when he made 
peace with the British Government, was directed to the 
complete subjection, or rather annihilation, of some of 
his Rajpoot tribut aries in Central India, whose lands h° 

* Hunoomaun is represented as a monkey. His wonderful exploit 
are celebrated in the Hindu mythological fable of Roma’s attack ot 
Rawun, the monarch of Ceylon, who had carried off his wife Seeta. 
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oostfefl to incorporate with those of the State. Baptiste, 
^ith his corps of infantry and artillery, was employed 
01 \ ^is service; and having reduced the neighbouring 
P 3 incipality of Seopoor, the report of Jey Singh’s excess- 
h* m to hope the possessions of that chief would 
e an easy conquest. The festival of the Hooly, 
^ v hen the Raja and his adherents were known to give 
" a y ^ le greatest indulgence in liquor, was the moment 
c losen for attack. Boojrungurh was taken, and Ragoo- 
invested, Dut the latter did not fall till some time 
afterwards, and during its siege every effort was made 
'•>y Jey Singh himself to distress an enemy whom he had 
no to meet in the open field. Among his other ex¬ 
ploits, he completely succeeded in a well-planned elites 
Pnse against Seopoor,* which he retook, and not only 
obtained considerable treasure, but made Baptiste’s family 
Prisoners. He afterwards released the wife of that 
cader; and this act of consideration was returned by his 


*5L 


fceopoor was taken on the 3rd of Ju.no, 1816. The mode in which 
' Vas taken, is thus described by Captain Close : 

Joy Singh approached the fort early iu the morning, having, as 
n behaved, an understanding with some of the people within. He 
scaling-ladders to the walls, and mounted iu person, with sixty 
U *; s men > at a place which led immediately to the citadel, where 
^ a ptiste s family resided. There was here a guard of only twenty 
up 011 ^ ve kalf-caste Europeans. The Raja, half naked, w r as 

Th^ 0 ^ a B I )ear J au< ^ the rest of his party with swords and shields. 

° V0r P0wered the guard, among whom two of the Europeans 
<*6 killed, but the Raja also lost ten or twelve men of his own in 
. 0 6tru gglo. Written orders from Baptiste's son and wife were then 
^° WU # arri son, consisting of about two hundred irregulars, 

tejs '* ng ^ em to remain quiet, as it would cost them their lives if any 
C I ^ aQce was made; accordingly no opposition was offered,”—Vide 
a Rtain Close's letter to Government. 
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cesses being allowed to join him when Ragooguf 
Jell. A settlement was more than once proposed by 
Sindias commander to the Rajpoot chief; but the objects 
of the parties were irreconcilable. The consequence 
was, the contest was continued with redoubled animosity, 
and the Mahratta troops being numerous, the districts 
of Ragoogurh were completely occupied by them. Jey 
Singh, when expelled from his own country, found sub¬ 
sistence for himself and adherents by invading Siudia s 
unprotected possessions; but even in this extremity of 
his fortune he preserved the character of a prince. He 
levied contributions only from the officers of Government, 
and refrained from plundering individuals. His range 
was at one period very extended, having gone as far 
West as the districts of Nolye and Katchrode, and as far 
South as Kundwah and Boorhanpoor. His force was en¬ 
tirely composed of horse, and amounted to about five 
thousand men, many of whom were Rajpoots of his own 
tribe. His enterprises were not alone directed against 
the wealth of the country; the predatory war maintained 
for several years against Sindias commander, Baptiste, 
was prosecuted with an activity and spirit that often 
reduced that leader, in spite of his superior means, to great 
distress : at one period a corps,* consisting of two batta¬ 
lions and a number of guns, was completely defeated, and 
Jey Singh, who had led his own followers to the charge on 
this memorable occasion, seemed on the point of recover¬ 
ing his possessions, when his enemies collected in such 
force that lie was again compelled to retire. But, though 


* Thia corps was commanded by an Armenian officer named Ara- 
loon, from whose account, s transmitted to Guaiior, the action was 
not bo decisive. 
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L[K>sed to continual reverses, his spirit was unbroken^" 


i .-A.,' --— . * v » vj.uv/0) juo o|;inu >» cio uuuiUMH, 

id he had infused the same courage into his kindred 
tribe. The undaunted valour and personal prowess of 
their prince were the theme of all their Charuns and 
Bhats (genealogists and minstrels); and an expelled 
chief, whose country did not produce an annual revenue 
of three lacs of rupees, occupied for five yearn a large 
part of Sindia’s force. Nor is it probable, had the 
British armies not advanced into Central India, that the 
Mahratta troops, numerous* as they wore, would have 
proved equal to liis reduction, as his followers increased 
rather than diminished. These, however, were of differ¬ 
ent classes; he was personally surrounded by between 
four and five hundred of his immediate relations and 
family adherents, who wero all well mounted, and so 
devoted to their leader and his cause, that hardly any 
superiority of numbers would induce the Mahratta horse 
to stand the assault of his band. The remainder of his 
force was made up of lured soldiers ; and he was able, 
from the funds obtained at the commencement of the 
contest, and the contributions lie levied during its con¬ 
tinuance, to pajr them with tolerable regularity. The 
condition of Central India was favourable to Jey 
Singh, but liis hostility was solely directed against the 
territories of Dowlet Row Sindia; no other country was 
attacked, no travellers or merchants plundered, nor was 
he, except in action, either cruel or vindictive. The 
scenes of constant activity and enterprise in which he 
became engaged, are stated to have effected a favourable 


» 

There wero with. Jean Baptiste, acting against Jey Singh, 
atfcalious, with between thirty and forty guns, and from eight 
eu thousand horse, including a number of Pind&rries, 
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ange in his character. He was, when the English 
columns reached the Nerbudda, the theme of every 
tongue, and held forth as an example of a gallant prince 
struggling to the last against his oppressors. He appears 
to have long looked forward with anxious hope to the 
occurrence of war between Sindia and the British 
Government; and his ardent mind anticipated the res¬ 
toration, under the auspices of the latter, of his own 
fortunes, with those of the other Rajpoot chiefs who had 
been subdued by the Mahrattas. The letter which he 
addressed to an officer* in command of a corps on the 
frontier, is a proof of the exaggerated expectations in 
which he indulged from the events that he saw approach¬ 
ing. After some remarks on the different Rajpoot tribes, 
and an assertion that the Kychee Chowans, of which ho 
is the head, have the true right to the title of Hindu put, 
and the sovereignty! which that implies, Jey Singh 
observes, “ As the Maharaja Sindia has desolated my 
“ country, and deprived me of my honour, besides having 
“ carried off property to the amount of some crores of 
“ rupees, it is my earnest wish to destroy his power. I 
“ therefore hope that the English Government will enable 
“ me to demand retribution from my enemy. If the 
“ country of Sindia is made over to me, I will agree to 
“ pay six or eight annas in the rupee on all the eollec- 
“ tions. 

“ The English troops and my horsemen, wherever they 
“ go, will, from the good fortune of the English, be vic¬ 
torious, and Sindia shall be destroyed.” After some 


* Colonel MacMorine. 

f 1 hat in, to be kings of India. He gives the Sesodians of Odey- 
poor only the second t ank os Rajpoot princes. 






wuresr. 
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cr remarks on the former power of the Rajpoots, he 
concludes by saying, “ I am well informed that you Eng- 
“ link intend to destroy the Pindarries: let me have 
" orders on this subject, and if any chief harbours these 
“ plunderers in his country, or joins with them, I shall 
“ not fail to give information of it. The Pindarries have 
“ thirty thousand good horsemen ; this is not hid from 
“ you: if the English Government will advance me 
“ funds to maintain fifteen thousand horse, or five lacs 


“ of rupees, I will destroy these Pindarries. 

“ Wherever I may suggest that battalions should be 
“ sent, let them be sent; and where regiments (meaning 
“cavalry) are required, let regiments be sent; at all 
“ events, until an answer can be given to this letter, let 
“ me have an advance of twenty-five thousand rupees, 
“ and wherever I am ordered, there shall T encamp; but 
“ if cash cannot be immediately given, let a Vakeel or 
“ agent of mine be allowed to remain with you for the 
“ adjustment of this point, and let me know to what 
“ place I am to repair to await your decision. But, above 
u all tilings, let the negotiation be made binding; it will 
“ redound to the fame and glory of the Company.” 

Had Dowlet Row Sindia not preserved neutrality, Jey 
Singh would have been an apt and popular instrument 
for his reduction; as it wavS, no support could be given 
to the cause of this prince, who was preparing the means 
of renewing the contest, when he fell a sacrifice to the 
prevailing epidemic,* and left his title and claims to be 
disputed by two candidates, Dhokul Singh and Adjeet 


* Cholera Morbus. 
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, who, by dividing his adherents, broke the union 
and strength of the Kychees, and gave to Sinclias Gov¬ 
ernment a comparatively easy triumph over that gallant 
tribe. 

The first in rank ampng the princesses of a Hindu 
ruler or chief who has no issue, becomes on his death a 
personage of great consequence in the State, from her 
acknowledged right of adoption, and the claims upon the 
power and property of her husband which this choice 
confers. It is generally conceived a duty to choose from 
the least objectionable among the near relations of the 
deceased; but the obligation is not imperative, and the 
consequences of the exercise of this right too often pro¬ 
duce family feuds and disputed successions. In the pre¬ 
sent instance, one of the chief Ranies, or princesses, of 
Jey Singh, after consultation with some of the principal 
officers, chose the son of Goolab Singh, # who was declared 
by her and her party, raised to the Gaddee, or seat of 
power, under the name of Adjeet Siugh. The aunt of Jey 
Singh, a widow lady of much influence, opposed this act, 
and proclaimed herself in favour of Dhokul Singh,"f* a 
leader of reputation for his gallantly, but against whom 
there was, with many of the Rajpoots of Kycheewarra, 
the insuperable objection of his being of the Bejawut, 
or younger branch of the family, whose descendants have 




* The name of this youth was Buchtawur Singh ; but ou his adop¬ 
tion by the Rani ho wus called Adjeet Singh. 

f Dhokul Singh grounds his claim chiefly on having received the 
horse and spear of Jey Singh before the death of that chief, and hav¬ 
ing been by him appointed his successor. The question was long un¬ 
der discussion, and was referred to the decision of the Rajas of Odey- 
poor, Jey poor, Bcxmdce, Kota, Seopoor, and Narwar. 
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been deemed subordinate to tlie Lalawut,* 
branch. 

When it is considered that all the territories of Ragoo- 
gurh had been usurped by Sindia, and that it was merely 
for a name that the parties were contending, this disput¬ 
ed succession, which was as warm as if the contest had been 
for an empire, may excite a smile. It may be deemed a 
quarrel for a shadow ; but such was not the case. It was 
a dispute for the allegiance and devoted attachment of 
three or four thousand as brave and hardy soldiers as 
any in India. These were now divided, and the early 
submission of one chief, Adjeet Singh, on terms mediated 
by the British Government, attached some of them to the 
cause of orders; but Dhokul Singh continued his oppo¬ 
sition till his adherents, after several defeats from a con¬ 
tingent of Sindia’s acting under the command of British 
officers, almost all deserted him: he was recently made 
prisoner and sent to Gualior. The testimony given by 
the officers employed on this service to the courage and 
enterprise of the Rajpoots of Kycheewarra, gives reason 
to conclude, that, had not the British Government inter¬ 
posed its mediation and aid, it might have been long 
before this gallant tribe would have been completely sub¬ 
dued. The character of their last chief, and of the feel¬ 
ings he entertained, in common with all his race, towards 
the Mahrattas, is well expressed in a letter from the Bri¬ 
tish Resident at the Court of GuaHor.f “ Dhokul Singh,” 


* The names of Lalawut and Bej.Twut, into which the Ragoogurh 
family are divided, take, as has been stated, their origin, from Lai 
Singh and Beeja Singh, the two sons of Ghureeb Doss, the founder of 
the principality enjoyed by this race of chiefs in Malwa. 

t Vide paragraph 14, Dispatch from Captain Stewart, to the Politi¬ 
cal Secretary to Government, 20bh January, 1821. 
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he observes,“ is a man of the most daring courage, which 
“is evinced by the numerous marks he bears of the 
“ wounds he has received in action. It is to be regretted 
“ that his character is so deeply stained with deeds of 
“cruelty. He had been,allowed, while in confinement 
“ at this Residency, to retain his sword and shield, and 
“ would have also been permitted to wear them in the fort 
“ of Gualior; but, when he was about to be delivered over to 
“ the Mali rat tas, he sent them to me with a message, stat- 
" in<' that he would never have surrendered them to a 

O 

“ Malnatta but with his life, and that his only hope of 
“ ever talcing them up again rested on the favour of 
“ the British Government/ 1 

The fort and town of Ragoogurh, with an estate of 


fifty-five thousand rupees, have been restored to the 
families, with an engagement that a few of the adhe¬ 
rents arc to be always in Stadia’s service. These terms 
were with difficulty obtained through the mediation of 
the British Government. 

The Raj, or principality of Kotah, which forms, in its 
later history, a complete contrast to that of Ragoogurh, 
originated in one of the Ranas of Odeypoor having, in 
consequence of a long cherished feud with the chiefs of 
Boondee, adopted the cause of a younger brother of the 
reigning prince, whom lie settled first in fvotah as a 
Jabeeerdar, and afterwards so effectually aided in a war 
against his superior, that the latter was compelled to 
purchase peace by the cession of half his territories to 
form the principality* of Kotah, the ruler of which 
assumed the title of Malia Row, or the great chief. 


• I find some variation from this account in other MSS., but the 
difference does not merit notioe. 









It is nearly two centuries since this event occurred. 
The first prince of Xotah was Bishen Singh, whose 
family continued to enjoy the reality as well as the 
name of the power, till the elevation of the late Maha 
Row Omeid Singh. This prince, either from taking 
alarm at the state of confusion into which the whole of 
Central India had been thrown, or his own inefficiency, 
had so entirely lost all authority over his principal chiefs 
and subjects, that he was unable to pay seventy-five 
thousand rupees per annum, which had been fixed as the 
Mahratta tribute. Kotali seemed on the verge of des¬ 
truction, when it was not only saved, but raised to the 
first rank among the Rajpoot principalities, by one of 
the most remarkable men who have appeared in the 
modern history of India. 

Zalim Singh, of the Hara tribe of Chowan Rajpoots, # 
was son of Pirthee Raj, an officer of rank in the service 
of Gooman Singh, Raja of Kotah. Pirthee Raj must 
have been in high estimation, as we find not only one of 
his daughters married to his prince, but the son, at the age 
of twenty, commanding a force against the troops of the 
Baja of Jeypoor, whom, with the aid of Mulhar Row 
Holkar, he defeated. Some time after this event, a 
misunderstanding between Gooinan Singh and his young 
leader induced the latter to go to the court of Odeypoor, 
the ruler of which employed him against, the Malmittas 
with such success, that they were driven from Mewar; 
but in a subsequent action fought near Oojein, Zalim 
Singh not only experienced a reverse, but fell a wounded 


* The tribe of Kara have produced many celebrated men. Ram 
Singh Ilara, who was an Omrah of high rank and a commander of 
»ino thousand horse, was esteemed one of Auruugzeeb’s best Generals. 
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risoner into the hands of his enemies. He was at this 
period a chief of reputation. The prince of Odeypoor 
had bestowed upon him a Jahgeer, and had added to the 
title of Raja, to which he had a hereditary right, the 
appellation of Rana. , He had been before invited by his 
nephew, Oineid Singh, Raja of Kotah, to take upon 
himself, as Minister, the settlement of that principality ; 
and he now contemplated this proposition as a means 
of restoring his fallen fortune. During his confinement 
he became acquainted with several of Sindia’s officers, 
but particularly with a Brahmin of the name of Lallajee 
Belial, who had the charge of the collection of the tri¬ 
butes of the Rajpoot princes. Zalim Singh made a 
proposal, that he should be sent to Kotah, supported by 
Sindias authority, by the aid of which and his own 
efforts he not only expected to reduce the rebellious 
lords of that principality to obedience, but to restore the 
country to a state of prosperity that would enable it to 
pay its tribute regularly ;—and as a farther inducement 
to incline the Mahratta prince to adopt this measure, an 
increase of twenty-five thousand rupees was offered to 
be made in the annual amount. This proposition was 


accepted: and Zalim Singh, accompanied by his friend 
Lallajee Belial, and a small party of Sindias Pagah, or 
household troops, went to Kotah, where his arrival was 
welcomed by Omeid Singh, who immediately appointed 
him his minister, and voluntarily resigned into his hands 
the exclusive administration of affairs. The impression 
made by this act, combined with the energetic character 
of Zalim Singh, and the decided support of the Mah- 
rattas, prevented any formidable opposition to the estab¬ 
lishment of his authority; and in the progress of tin* 
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contest in which ho became engaged with the refractory 
Thakoors, or Barons of Kotah, he exhibited a severity 
which struck terror into his enemies. Averse to war, 
lie appears early to have commenced that system by 
which he has in the course of forty-live yearn raised a 
principality, whose revenue, when he was appointed 
minister, or rather regent, was not more than four lacs 
of rupees, to forty lacs. Amidst scenes of plunder, 
confusion, and anarchy, when violence, weakness, rapa¬ 
city, and ambition, led alike to ruin ; the calm temper 
the clear mind, the profound art, and the firm energy of 
Zalim Singh, took advantage of the errors of all around, 
without ever committing one himself. He early shewed 
that, at a period when nono were trusted, he might be 
conlided in. Ilis character for courage and wisdom was 
soon so well established, that it w r as deemed dangerous to 
have him as an enemy ; and so far was he from ofteriug 
provocation, that, instead of assuming the high tone of 
a Rajpoot chief, he readily acknowledged the para¬ 
mount authority of the Mahrattas, terming himself a 
Zemindar, or landholder and cultivator. Ho w.hm, in fact, 
too w r ell satisfied with the substance of power to quar- 
r el about its shadow. Bred to business, ho was at 
once the farmer, the merchant, and the minister. In 
every transaction his tone was that of fairness and 
moderation; and though he, no doubt, from the first, 
cherished objects of the greatest ambition, these w'ere 
never paraded, nor did good fortune (and the lives of 
few men offer a parallel of success so complete and unin¬ 
terrupted) ever alter, or in the least disturb, his equal 
course. Ho appears, within a very short period of his 
first advancement to power, to have enjoyed the same 
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character he does at this moment; and while his territo¬ 
ries were kept in the highest state of cultivation, the 
additions made to them were obtained more by art, m 

. i i i* TJ nf In a ffrrn 



aauiuons w - - - 

trigue, and accident, than by force. But the greatest 
UAA © * . „ Jl._ _ C n /.ni{ari nnrl 1111” 


inmease of revenue arose from the confiscation and 
provement of the large aad ill-managed estates of the 
nobles of the principality, which were chiefly usurpa¬ 
tions upon the weakness of former princes lo enable 

him to give full effect to these changes m the internal 
administration of the country, Zalim Singh was most 
sedulous in establishing and maintaining links ol amica¬ 
ble connexion with every foreign prince and chief, lrom 
the principal monarchs of India to the most desperate 
freebooters. In a sea of trouble, the territories of Ivotah 
became a harbour where there was comparative repose ; 
and the convenience which all found in having occasion¬ 
al resort to this asylum, created a general interest m its 
continued security. The policy of Mm Singh led him 
to purchase at any price, except a violation ol his faith 
the friendship and protection of the prevailing power o 
the moment; which gav. him confidence to pursue his 
views of aggrandisement at leisure. Hl * 0 1Jec " a ' 
never lost through hurry to obtain it. All means, ex¬ 
cept such as might compromise a reputation winch was 
hi» strength, were employed to effect his purposes. noig 
bouring districts were rented, fugitives received, treasure 
taken in deposit, powerful leaders conciliated, those in 

distress relieved, and every act had, both in substance 
and manner, a discrimination as to time and the temper 

of the parties concerned, which gave to this cxtraordi- 
narv man all the chances of the troubled period, with 
few if any, of the hazards, But against the latter he 
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ire to be well provided : be formed at an earl 
-period a small but efficient body of troops, which were 
gradually augmented in numbers with his increasing 
resources, and were always, from their formation, equip¬ 
ment, good pay, and the high character of their selected 
commanders, among the very best of their class. 

To detail minutely all the steps by which Zalim Singh 
has raised Kotah to its present condition, would be tedi¬ 
ous. His character, talents, and the means he used, 
have therefore been thus generally described; a short 
account of his progress to the great power and influence 
lie has obtained will suffice. 

The town of Kotah, and its original lands, are chiefly 
situated in Harrowtee* one of the largest provinces in 
the Soobah of Ajmeor ; but the possessions of this llaj, 
or principality, have gradually extended over other parts 
of Central India. Among the first possessions which 
Zalim Singh obtained, were the fort and lands of Shaha- 
bad : the garrison of which, being seduced by him from 
their duty, put their governor to death. The relations 
of the latter hastened with their complaints of this vio¬ 
lence to Madhajee Sindia; but with him Zalim Singh 
had a powerful mediator in his friend LaHaje© Belial, 

and the payment of a sum of money, with the promise 

of a regular tribute for Shahabad, not only obtained 
pardon for the act, but a grant from the nominal emperor 
of Delhi, vesting the government of that, place in the 
prince of Kotah, in whose name Zalim Singh always 
acted. 


Sl 


* This province, which adjoins Alahva, is stated by some to have 
received its name from tho tribe of llara. Thu, however, appoau? a 
doubtful etymology. 
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rdly a year passed after the accession of 
Singh to full power, in which he did not add to his terri¬ 
tories by obtaining grants or leases of districts or vil¬ 
lages, or by giving protection to small Kotrees, or estates 
of° Rajpoot lords, who repaid him with their service and 
attachment. The fall of the Rajas of Narwar, and neigh¬ 
bouring petty States, ami the decrease of the influence 
and power of the Puar family of the Mahrattas, were 
alike turned to his benefit. But the greatest advance of 
his fortune may perhaps be attributed to Ainbajee Inglia. 
This powerful and wealthy leader, who had been held in 
high estimation by Madhajee Sindia, when nominated 
by his successor Soobalular of Cualior, contracted the 
most intimate ties with Zalim Singh; and while ho 
made Kotah the residence of his family and dep&t of his 
treasures, he took every opportunity of favouring and 
adding to the strength of its ruler. The same descrip¬ 
tion of connexion, established* with Ambajee, was cul¬ 
tivated with the other high officers of Dowlet Row 
Sindia, who governed countries or commanded armies 
in his vicinity. His friendship indeed was the first 
object of all these, as it gave them a respected asylum for 
themselves or families in the hour of trouble; and the care 
Zalim Singh took to be on good terms with the principal 
ministers of Sindia, whose necessities he occasionally re¬ 
lieved, made him certain that no casual or temporary 
protection he might give to offenders, and public de¬ 
faulters, would be seriously resented. The fact is, for 

* Singh was, i n the latter years of Ambajoe’s life, the only 

person he trusted ; find it is generally believed that a considerable 
part of the wealth which be had accumulated was deposited at Kotah, 
mid became, on bis death, the property of the regent. 
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rj^spns that have before been stated, nothing could be 
more useful or desirable to a Government like Sindia’s, 
than to have those half-dependent leaders of its armies 
and managers of its provinces, with whose services it 
could not dispense, but whose power it could not always 
control, look to such protection as that afforded by the 


icgent of Kotah, who, though firm in maintaining the 


pledges he gave, was not only moderate and conciliating, 
but leaned always to the superior power. His wealth 
(and lie early became rich) made him a convenient 
medium: for in all settlements between Mahratta States 
«ud their offending servants, a line is the first object. 
Ihe security ot Zalim Singh, if he did not advance the 
money, was so good, that no banker hesitated a moment 
1,1 acce pfing it; and we find him extending this aid, not 
meiely to high officers of State, but, as in the case of 
Kurreem Khan, already mentioned, to the most lawless 
characters. From all these settlements he must have 
( ' l ived great profit, for the parties in favour of which 
int erposed had commenced with giving him the pledge 
their wealth and family, and placing themselves, in 
bmt, completely in his power. The most alarming event 
^hich ever threatened his deep-laid schemes of policy, 
N\ns the rise of Jeswunt Row Holkar, a prince unres¬ 
trained by any common obligations, and to whose 
^ l0 euce an, l rapacity the prosperity of Kotah offered a 
tmpting point of attack. The mode in which this 
anger was evaded for a course of years, exhibits a 
^maikable illustration of the ability of Zalim Singh, 
f principality he governed had at one time paid 
rj > ^ 1, eac ’b of the three great Mahratta families, 
ln a, the Puar, and Holkar; but it was the policy of 
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princes, to give no tribute unless to 
could enforce the right. The condition of the 
Jfolkar Government after the death of Ahalya Baee, had 

deprived it of the power to enforce its claims; and a 
largo aircar was due. This was demanded by Jcswunt 


Row, and paid; but farther exaction# were dreaded. To 
evade these, Zalim Singh established the most intimate 
friendship with Ameer Khan; and when that chief 
selected Sheergurh, one of the forts of the principality 
of Kotah, as a place of security for his family and pro¬ 
perty, he gave a complete pledge that his whole influence, 
then great among the plunderers of India, would at all 
times be exerted to save that country from their depre¬ 
dations. To this connexion may, in a great degree, be 
attributed the profound tranquillity that State enjoyed 
during the very worst times with which Central India 
has been afflicted. 

While Zalim Singh, by that singular union of art, 
pliancy, firmness, and wisdom, which lias been described, 
not only continued to preserve himself, but also to in¬ 
crease his territories amid the wars and revolutions of 
Central India, his ambition led him to interfere with 
the politics of the liana of Odeypoor. It is not meant 
to enter on the details of the intrigues and operations 
this interposition occasioned. These, after occupying 
him for thirty-five years, have terminated in a manner 


that has neither added to the advancement of his in¬ 
terests, nor his reputation. We may believe that the 
motives which originally led Zalim Singh to meddle with 
the affairs of this celebrated but decayed principality, 
were worthy of his name; but, disappointed, in the first 


instance, in his higher and juster view's by the w r eak 
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character of the Rana, as well as by the feuds and vices 
of the nobles, and next, foiled in his intrigues by the 
baser art and greater rapacity of the Mahrnttns, his 
measures degenerated into those of a mean and selfish 
policy. Latterly, to no.oomplisli a marriage between Iho 
liana and tho daughter of the Maha Row oi kotah 
(which was a great honour for the latter), he made a 
show of recompense to this unfortunate State by splendid 
promises of rich presents, and renewed efforts to relievo 
the country from the intolerable miseries still indicted by 
the Maln-atta leaders; but the expectations he excited 
on this occasion were poorly fulfilled; and he brought 
forward accounts and claims against the liana, swelled 
by items,* to the amount of twenty-nine lacs of 
rupees, that would have disgraced the character of the 
most sordid Hindu banker. The liberal policy, however, 
of the British Government, which sought to conciliate 
all parties, prevented the farther discussion of this ques¬ 
tion. Several districts^ in Odeypoor, of which Zaljm 
fringli had possession, were restored to the Rana; whilst 
the tribute of Shahabad, and some other rights, were 
ceded in perpetuity to Zalirn Singh, as a compensation 
fur what he had lost by this arrangement 

By tho treaty concluded at Delhi, Zalim Singh was 


f’te Rana, besides being loaded with numerous petty charges for 
clothes and other articles at advanced prices, with high compound 
interest upon bonds granted by mblisters whoso acta he had disowned, 
"oa charged nearly nineteen lacs of rupees due for expenditure 
beyond roociptu on tho districts of Jchoxpoor and Suugancor, tho 
pos.H/ ssions which Zalim Singh had wrested from him. 
t Jehazpoor and Saugaaetn*. 
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nipted from all farther tribute* to the Mahrattas; 
but he agreed to pay an equal amount to the British 
Government. This was a inode of settlement lie had 
long wished for; and thoqgli his wary policy had excited- 
some doubts of his sincerityf during the contest in 
which the British were engaged sixteen years ago with 


Dowlet Row Sinclia and Jeswont Row Holkar, the result 
proved that he had not acted unwisely: for when he 
perceived that the British Government had at last 
decided on the course it meant to pursue, and had 
resolved to assume that paramount authority among 
the States of India which belonged to the magnitude 


* The tribute formerly paid to the Mabrattas is now paid to us. 
We account to Sindia for bis share ; Ilolkars and a small tribute to 
the Paishwah wo gain, which is all that Kotah pays for our protection. 
That State also engages to furnish troops, at our requisition, according 
to its means. 

f Zaliui Singh's sincerity was doubted by Colonel Monson, who, 
when he reached Kotah in his Right before Holkar. desired more from 
this chief than ho could have been expected to grant Put there are 
two occurrences of that period which should be mentioned, as illus¬ 
trative of Zalim Singh's sense of honour and his habitual caution. 
When Holkar reached Kotah, where he halted some days, he learnt 
that there were two of Colonel Mon-on’s guns in the place, and de¬ 
manded them. The Rana. though he paid a considerable contribu¬ 
tion without much difficulty, yet resisted the demand for the guns 
with the greatest pertinacity ; nor would he \ive them up till Holkar 
actually invited the place, and obligod him to comply. He is said to 
have been so much distressed by this occurrence, that he ate no food 
that day. While Holkar remained at Kotah, the liana refused to 
visit him; but after he had crossed the Chuxnbul With his army, a 
meeting of a singular kind was agreed on : Holkar iu one boat with 
a few armed men. and the Rana in another with an equal number, 
pushed off at the same moment from tho opposite banks ; they mot in 
the middle of the stream, and after a conference of a few minutes, 
returned. 
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, Zalim Singh did not then hesitate regard¬ 
ing the part he was to act. He at once rejected all 
his former connexions, and attached himself exclusively 
to' that State, to which, as an instrument for the res¬ 
toration of peace and good order, he became the most 
important ally. The promptitude and energy with 
which he entered into the war against the Pindarries 
and Holkar, were early rewarded by the cession ot four 
fine districts,* valued at four lacs of rupees, and ren¬ 
dered more desirable to him from their contiguity to his 
territories. Zalim Singh has lost no subsequent oppor¬ 
tunity of evincing the sincerity of his friendship to the 
British Government. In every effort to establish order in 
countries adjoining the territories of Kotah, great bene¬ 
fit havS always been derived from his aid. In the settle¬ 
ment of Sondwarra, one of the most turbulent districts 
in Malwa, his troops, which co-operated with those ot 
the British, acted with a forwardness that proved at 
once the disposition of their prince, and their own gal¬ 
lantly. The storming of Narella was an achievement 
which reflected the highest credit upon their zeal and 
efficiency. 

The death of Omeid $ftigh) the Maha Bow of Kotah, 
which occurred a short time ago, has been seriously felt 
by Zalim Singh ; and-it was certainly, next to the death 
oi the latter, the eveut nioit likely to disturb the tran¬ 
quillity of that State/ *Tljje late Maha Row and the Raj 
IMtaJmd for nearly hair a century maintained their 
mutiml relations with the most perfect Concord. The 
former, devoted to his religious duties, appears neither 
to have had the desire nor the ability to manage the 

* Guiigruui, Dug, Putjclipuliar, aud Gurrofce* 




uurtjr* 
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itiuMia of his principality ; and while he devolved every 
thing upon his uncle, the Raj Rana, the latter, pleased 
with the substance of power, studiously gave all its ex¬ 
terior to his nominal prince, whom he treated on every 
occasion with habitual regard and respect. A natural 
desire, however, to perpetuate the influence of his family, 
made Zalim Singh stipulate, when he formed an alli¬ 
ance with the British Government, that it should main¬ 
tain his descendants as ministers, or, in other words, as 
Regents of Kotah. This engagement, from the actual 
condition of the parties, has already produced great 
embarrassment; which may be expected to increase on 
the death of Zalim Singh, already above eighty years 
of age, blind and paralytic, and to all appearance on the 
very verge of dissolution. A few months will probably 
terminate his long, laborious, and eventful life. This 
incident, whenever it does occur, will be a serious mis¬ 
fortune to his country and to Central India; for his 
influence and example confer benefit beyond the limits 
of his own possessions. The character of Zalim Singh 
has been already given, and events have been narrated 
which shew that it is not without very serious defects: 
to these must he added, the weakness of superstition, 
and a firm belief in witchcraft. But though we may be 
disgusted with his avarice, and contemn the art and 
worldly policy he has on many occasions displayed, it 
will be difficult to find an example of a prince similarly 
situated, who has preserved and increased his territories, 
while he promoted the peace and happiness of his sub¬ 
jects, at so few sacrifices of reputation. If bis mind 
has bad recourse to art, it was to escape from evils 
which he could by no other means avert: if he has been 







•»u«sr* 
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of hoarding, 


eq.ggr' for gain, it was less with a desire 
than to possess himself of powerful means of defence 
against the dangers with which ho was surrounded. 
His wealth enabled him to meet demands lie could not 
evade, to purchase assistance when urgently required, 
and to maintain a force that made him always in some 
degree feared and respected. His avowed object was to 
avoid war; though he was above seeking exemption 
from that evil by a sacrifice of his pledged faith. \\ hen 
Jeswunt Row Holkar was in distress after his defeat by 


4iL 


Sindia at Indore, his agent and a banker, who had gone 
to Kotah to realize the tribute due by that State, were 
peremptorily demanded to be delivered up by Balaram 
Inglia, one of Dowlet Row Sintlia’s generals, who was at 
the head of a large force in the vicinity of the city. The 
demand was firmly resisted ; nor did the preparations for 
an assault on the town alarm Zalim Singh into any 
compromise of his character; and the affair terminated 
in the advancement of his fame, and the increased 
reliance of all ranks upon his protection. 

It has been already mentioned that Zalim Singh 
rented a number of districts from other States, which 
were a source both of profit and influence. His manner 
°t managing his territories is singular, and partakes ot 
the energy that belongs to his whole character. He 
Seldom rents any large districts to one person, but 
places them under the administration of well-qualified 
officers, who have regular pay, and who, dividing the 
who]- into small portions, either rent, or give them in 
management, or settle some other way with the villa¬ 
gers, or Ryots, as suits the usages of the inhabitants, 
°r convenience of the period. 



The peasantry are treated by Zalim Singh witn 
justice, not tempered, however, by kindness or indul¬ 
gence. Throughout his country a strictness, if not a 
spirit of severity, mixes with his management; and he 
has endeavoured, with success, to establish a very 
complete command over his ryots, by possessing himself 
of a number of moveable ploughs and labourers, who, 
on any symptoms of local insubordination, or refusal to 
accede to his terms, are sent in detachments to cultivate 
the fields of the disaffected. In any other times than 
those of the last thirty years, this rigid system WQuld 
not have succeeded; but the territories of Kotoh have 
always afforded a security to life and property, which 
has made crowds of fugitives resort to them, and not 
only enabled him to bring large tracts into cultivation, 
but to build some new towns, and improve others in an 
extraordinary degree: above all, Jalra Patun* has been 
the favourite object of his care. This child of his 
creation, for such it may be termed, whether we refer 
to the regularity of the plan, the spaciousness of the 
principal streets, the excellent construction of some of 
the houses, the beauty of the buildings, or the wealth 
of the inhabitants, already vies with the proudest 
cities of India, and will long remain a monument of the 
taste as well as liberal munificence of Zalim Singh. 

It is not necessary, after the details given of the 
princes of Jtagoogurh and Kotah, to enter minutely into 
the history of any other chiefs of the same class; a 
very cursory mention will surfice. 


* Jalra Patau is upou the Chandrabbaga river. 
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pince of Doongurhpoor* claims to be a 
senior branch of the reigning family of Odeypoor; and 
this right is tacitly admitted by the highest seat being 
always left vacant when the prince of the latter country 
dines. No race of men are more particular in giving 
and demanding those distinctions which relate to birth, 
than the Rajpoots; nor are the rights of the individual 
at all affected either by his being in a reduced condi¬ 
tion, or the adopted child of the family whose inherit¬ 
ance he claims. The allegiance to persons who have no 
l itle to it from blood, leads to a conclusion, that this, 
like every part of the Hindu system, was constructed 
with the view of giving permanence to that separation 
ul classes by which it is distinguished. Dynasties could 
have been perpetuated by no means except by a lati¬ 
tude in the law of adoption, which renders it almost 
impossible a family should ever be extinct from want 
°1 a representative. 

Ihe princes of Doongurhpoor have among their iriili- 
tavy adherents a few Thakoors, or lords, and some 
Rajpoots of their own tribe; but the majority of their 
subjects are Bheels; and theiv can be no doubt they 
conquered the greater portion of their principality from 
fbat race. The ancestors of the present family became, 
at an early period, dependent on the Emperors of Delhi, 
and remained so until the Mahrattas invaded Central 
ndia, when they were compelled to pay tribute to the 
0 1K ‘* S ot that nation. When Malwa arid the neighbour- 
mg piovinces fell into their late state of anarchy, the 

^.Ifiirhpoor is tlie principal town in the small province of 
o£ Oticyp ^ tract which lies between Guzernt and the couutry 
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prince of Doongurhpoor, with a view of saving his 
country from being plundered, entertained bands of 
Arabs and Sindies, who soon, however, despising his 
authority, laid waste the country they were hired to 
protect. From these insolent and insubordinate soldiers, 
the principality of Doongurhpoor was relieved by the 
British Government, under whose protection it is fast 
recovering from the misery and desolation to which it 
had been reduced. 

The history of Banswarra, which is also in the pro¬ 
vince of Bagur, is nearly the same as that of Doongurh¬ 
poor. Its princes are descended from a younger brother 
of that family, and their adherents and subjects are 
composed of the same classes. Like Doongurhpoor, it 
has also been rescued from a condition of extreme 
misery, and has become a dependency of the English 
Government, to which both States pay a small tribute. 

The Raja of Pertaubgurh is descended from a junior 
branch of the family of Odeypoor. His principality 
occupies nearly the whole of the small province, or 
rather district, of Kantul. The ancestors of the reign¬ 


ing prince were officers of the Delhi emperors; and one 
of them, Salim Singh, was a favourite with Mahomed 
Shah, who granted him permission to coin money in his 
own name: the revenue of the countries immediately 
West of the river Chumbul is paid in rupees of this 
currency.* The present Raja, Sawut Singh, who is the 
son of Salim Singh, was tributary to Holkar, but is now 
a dependent on the British Government. 

The Rajas of Jabooah and Rutiain have been already 


* Culled Sulim Shaee. 
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The descendant of Kishen Doss still rules ovei^ 
the former principality, and is tributary to the Holkar 
State: his country is chiefly inhabited by Bheels, but 
they are of the cultivating class, and the town and terri¬ 
tories ot Jabooah, though they have suffered much, are 
rapidly improving. 

Purbut Singh, of Rutlam (who is a tributary to Dowlet 
Pcow Sindia), is a weak, incompetent prince; but, from 
being at the head of a large and powerful family, lias 
gloat influence, and can upon emergency call a numerous 
band of his kindred and clansmen into the field. This 
he evinced, when threatened, a few years ago, with an 
attack by Bappoo Sindia, to whom his tribute had been 
assigned. The Mahratta chief no sooner marched to- 
%v an ^ s kutlam, accompanied by a small army, and with 
the avowed intention of using force to realise his claims, 
lhan a summons was sent by Purbut Singh to all his 
lclations and adherents, who, though most of them were 
subjects of other States, deeming the duty of rallying 
round their chief paramount to every call, hastened to 
his relief. In three or four days a body of twelve bun¬ 
dled Rajpoots (almost all mounted) was collected and 
hostilities would have ensued but for the interference of 
the British Government, which guaranteed an engagement 
ioi the future regular payment of the tribute due by 
tbB Baja to Sindia, on condition that the peace of the 
countij should not be again disturbed, or its prosperity 
e locked, by the visitation of Mahratta troops. The 
>ein .its of this guarantee were afterwards extended to a 
number of petty chiefs, similarly situated in condition 
am ielation to their Lords Paramount with the Raja 
nthm ‘ * to be remarked, that chiefs of the class 



: ffere mentioned, have never drawn any subsistence irom 
plunder, and stand quite distinct from those leaders who 
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are described under the general term of Grassiahs,* a 
name not limited to the ^lalwa province, but known in 
several others, particularly Guzerat, where it denotes, as 


in Central India, chiefs who, driven from their posses¬ 


sions by invaders, have established and maintained a 
claim to a share of the revenue, upon the ground of their 
power to disturb or prevent its collection. 

The character of the Tankah, or forced tribute of the 
Grassiah chiefs, merits a few words. The greater part of 
Central India, since the invasion and conquest of the 
first Bajerow (and probably long before), has been held 
on loose and intermixed tenures. The establishment of 
the usual predatory claimsf of the Mahrattas preceded 
their usurpation of the sovereignty of this country; and 
to secure the success of the latter measure, the con¬ 
querors were obliged to compromise, and, in fact, share 
the revenues with many of the native chiefs of the mili¬ 
tary class, who, taking refuge in the woods and moun¬ 
tains, gratified their resentment by destroying possessions 
they could no longer enjoy. These excesses produced a 
compact eitlur between the Government and the exclud¬ 
ed chiefs, or between the latter and the heads of dis- 
, riots and villages; a settled sum was agreed to be paid, 
as a Tankah, or contribution, on the condition of the 
inhabitants being exempt from plunder, and, indeed, an 
implied one of protection. This usage has existed ever 

* The word Grassiah is derived from Grass, a Sanscrit word which 
signifies a mouthful; and has beeu metaphorically applied to desig¬ 
nate the gmaU share of the produce of a country which these plun¬ 
derers claim, f Chout, Daibinookh, &c. 
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the Mahratta Government was introduced, wihi 
constant variation as to particular parts of the country, 
lmt v ith little as to the general principles on which it 
was levied. The payment of forced tribute, which ori¬ 
ginated in necessity, was only continued from the same 
cause. It followed, therefore, that the chief who suc¬ 
ceeded to the power of distressing and plundering the 
country, was usually recognized as possessing the claim 
to this contribution. 

Large towns seldom paid forced contribution to the 
Giassiahs; which was principally collected from villages. 
Ol those, and the amount paid by each when the Tankah 
vas fixed, a list was kept by the officers of Government, 
ami it was admitted as a charge in the revenue accounts, 
fhis exaction, on its first establishment, was compara¬ 
tively moderate, seldom exceeding twenty rupees an¬ 
nually, and sometimes as low as two rupees upon a 
village; but, as the country became desolate, the burden 
vas not diminished, the freebooters compelling the 
inhabitants who remained to pay for those in their vici¬ 
nity who had deserted. 


On any delay or refusal of the tribute, the Grassiah 
ciief drove away the cattle, or seized some of the 
m ia >itanks, often women and children, who were rigidly 
confined till payment was made. Murders, or even the 
inf iction of wounds, were rare; but when the troops of 
e Lite interfered, a regular petty warfare ensued, in 
nc 1 if the Grassiah chief was compelled to fly, he soon 
letmned and repeated his excesses till his demands were 
complied with. 


"I he Giassiah chiefs are ail Rajpoots. They are very 
numuous in Central India; and from being of the same 
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. triTiC, from intermarriages, and from motives of comn 
interest, they were so leagued together, that it would 
have been difficult, had it been desirable, to destroy 
them; but the object was.to connect their interest with 
that peace and good order which they had so long violat¬ 
ed. This has been effected. Instead of money pay¬ 
ments, a commutation has in many cases been given in 
land, that these plunderers might become industrious; 
and where this arrangement has not been made, the 
amount fixed in lieu of their claims is paid by the 
Government officers, and they are no longer permitted to 
employ their adherents in collecting it—a practice which, 
while it was oppressive to the inhabitants, afforded 
them the means of disturbing the tranquillity of the 


Several of the Grassiah chiefs had settled in Sond- 
warra; but this large district, which stretches from 
Gungraur to Oojein North and South, and Iroui Aggiu 
to the Chumbul East and West, received its name from 
a class of more ancient and more desperate plunderers, 
called Sondees. They are often called Rajpoots, but are 
a mixture of all classes, or rather descendants of a mixed 
race. In their origin they were probably outcasts; and 
tb ir fabulous history (for they consider themselves as a 
distinct people) traces them from a prince, who, in con¬ 
sequence of being born with the face of a tiger, was 
expelled to the forests, where he seized upon women ol 
all tribes, and bccamo the progenitor of the Sondees, or, 
as the term implies, “ mixed race,” some of whoso leaders 
soon after settled in Malwa, where they have ever ince 
maintained themselves as petty Zemindars, or land¬ 
holders, as well as plunderers. 
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Ktt tlie Sondees have a claim to antiquity, there can 
jc no doubt; but we have no record of their ever having 
>ei n more than petty robbers, till the accident of their 
anc s being divided among four or five local authorities, 
a w d} s at variance and often at war with each other, 
combined with the anarchy of Central India during 
t h last thirty years, raised them into importance as 
successful freebooters. Though often opposed to the 
lassiahs who are settled in the same tract, a congenial- 
d) of pursuit has led to their being much associated 
'\ith the latter, and particularly since the insanity of 
1 GbWlln t Row Holkar. From that date neither life 


nor 


pioporty was secure within the range of the lawless 
>an ^ s Sondwarra, most of whom, from breeding their 
oun horses, were well mounted. At the peace of Mun- 
' the Sendees were estimated in number at twelve 
hundred and forty-nine horse, and nine thousand two 
nmdiod and fifty foot, all subsisting by plunder; for 
! ( l )oss OB3ion8 they claimed as their own were in a state 
o complete desolation. The reduction of this formi- 
|. a body of robbers appeared essential to tin- re-estab- 
8 of tranquillity ; and two strong British detacli- 
~ ( one °f which had a battering-train), a few of 
I 0 ' ai b borse, and a veiy efficient and well-equinped 
~ Rotah troops under a distinguished leader,* 
Proceeded on this service. The Graesiah and Sendee 
^ Jlc * s Were required to give up their forts, and to sur- 
* m 01 ^beir horses to bo sold for the benefit of their 
an d to induce them to accept these conditions 

be hud^ 11 ^ ^ an - fl fil e soldier is recently do.-ui, but not before 

e 8 lu fi iiy fied complete security in that i nit o i Bondwarra which 
g8 10 the Principality of Eotali, 


C C 
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every attention was promised to their rights as land¬ 
holders, and lands were offered at their native villages, 
to such as had none, on very indulgent terms* The 
impression of the power* of the English Government, the 
complete union and cordial co-operation of all the Native 
States who had possessions in Sondwarra, combined with 
the active and spirited conduct of the troops employed, 
particularly those of Raj Rana Zalim Singh, soon made 
the Sondees lose all hopes of successful resistance. Some 
of their forts were taken by storm, others were aban¬ 
doned, several of the strongest were razed to the ground, 
and the dispirited plunderers, assailed at every quarter, 
and with all their wonted places of refuge barred against 
them, had no alternative but to deliver up their horses, 
and to make, while they could, favourable settlements 
as cultivators. These they not only obtained, but such 
of their claims for forced contribution, as had been long 
recognized and established, were admitted. 

The Sondees, since they consented to live as peaceable 
inhabitants, have been treated with kindness and in¬ 
dulgence; but, from a consideration of their character, 
it has been thought prudent to keep for some time a 
force in their country, to prevent the revival of those 
habits winch have so long rendered them the bane and 
terror of Central India. Complete success has liitherto 
attended these efforts; and Sondwarra is fast rising into 


* In the arrangements I made for reducing these freebooters to 
order, or rather intimidating them into submission. I took care the 
force should be so much above the service as to preclude every hope 
of successful opposit ion. Tins, in all such warfare, is a most import¬ 
ant point, and one to \ iiioli our singular condition in India requires 
tho greatest attention. 
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of prosperity to which it is entitled from the 
of its soil. 


Another large division of the province of Malwa, 
which lies almost directly East of Sondwarra, received 
its name, like that district, from a race of plunderers, 
who, emigrating some centuries ago from Odeypoor, rose, 
during the decline of the Moghul empire, into conse¬ 
quence, and who under the direction of two brothers, 
Mokun Singh, and Purseram, possessed themselves of 
fifteen hundred small towns and villages. The name of 
this Rajpoot tribe is Omut; and the country they seized 
has been called after them, Omutwarra. It w as, with the 
reservation of five districts to mark the superiority of 
the elder brother, divided equally between Mohun Singh 
and Purseram, the former taking the title of Raw ul, or 
chief, and the latter of Dewan, or minister;—but they 
exercised distinct authority over their respective sec- 
lions; for Omutwarra was not divided by distinct limits 
<>f territory, but by the system of intermixed rule* over 
the same village, so among the Mahrattas, which was es¬ 
tablished by the two Rajpoot chiefs throughout th< ir 
possessions. The successors of the Rawul, who fixed their 


residence at Rajgurh, became tributary to Sindi.t; while, 
those of the Dewan, now established at Nursingurh,*f 
ranked themselves among the dependents of the Holkar 
family. The establishment of power in the hands of two 
powerful chiefs made Omutwarra become a complete con- 


* Iho countries over which this divided rule is established are 
called Dnamilco, or two Governments. 

t Futtun, near Rajgurh, was the capital fixed upon by Pnisonun ; 
b t Dewan Atchee Singh, the ablest of bin successors, built the fort of 
Nursingurh. 
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trasi to Sondwarra. It was, before the time of Jeswnnt 
Row Holkar, a well-governed fertile tract, and yielded a 
considerable revenue; but within the last twenty years it 
hits suffered much, being, from its situation, more exposed 
than almost any other part of Malwa to the depredations 
of the plunderers by whom that province has been so 
Ion- ov errun. It is, however, now rapidly recovering, 
and will, no doubt, early attain its former prosperity. 

The rugged tract which lies between the Nerbudda 
and the Vindhya range has often been mentioned. 1 he 
banks of that river, from Hindia to opposite Baglee, have 
been seized by some Gond chiefs, the principal of whom 
are Kooshal Singh* of Eirwass, and Anoop Singh, of 
Singurh. These and their adherents, after some warfare, 
have all been settled, through the liberality, or by the 
mediation, of the British Government, In the same des¬ 
cription of country which stretches from below Baglee to 
On ' dear Mundatta, the banks of the Nerbudda were in¬ 
fested by bands of robbers, of whom the principal was the 
Bheelalah family of Sillanah, whose chiefs, particularly 
Rutten Singh and Mundroop Singh, of Buckutgurh, had 
extendod tlioir ravages as far North asOojoin and Indore, 
and as far South as the vicinity of Assecrgurh and Boor- 
hanpoor. They have, like others, submitted to the 
British Government, whicli has adjusted their claims to 
Tankah, or contribution, from the Governments of Sindia 

and Holkar. ., , .. , 

The chiefs on the Nerbudda are generally called Mow- 
ass.-e, which refers to the place they have chosen for their 
residence. Mowass signifying, in the colloquial dialect <>t 
the country, a stronghold dr fastness. _^____ 


* .This chief is lately dead. 








The description of the governments, principalities, and 
tribes of Central India would be incomplete without an 
account of the Bheels who inhabit the wild and moun¬ 
tainous tracts which separate Malwa from Nemaur and 
t *uzerat. This extraordinary class ol people merit moi e 
than a cursory notice. They are as singular in their 
origin as their habits; but, while every thing connected 
with them excites curiosity, their dispersion ovei rugged 
mountains, their extreme ignorance and prejudices, ano 
their repugnance to confidential intercourse with all 
except their own tribe, present serious obstacles to our 
obtaining a full and correct knowledge of their history. 

It will ho sufficient for the present purpose, to offer 
some conjectures regarding the origin and progress of the 
tribe ; to notice the ^lasses into which they are divide d * 
and, in conclusion, to give as much ol the local histoiy 
of one or two of their most remarkable chiefs, as will 
elucidate their past and present condition in that if mu tci 
of Hindustan. 

The Bheels are quite a distinct race from any other 
Indian tribe, yet few among the latter have highei pn - 
tensions to antiquity. The adoption of their usages and 
modes of life by other classes of the community, and the 
fruit of the intercourse of their females with both Maho- 
medans and Hindus, have led to the term Bheel being 
applied as a general name to all theplunderei* who d\u ll 
hi the mountains and woody banks of rivers in the < s l~ 
<*n parts of India; not only Bheelalahs and Coolies, who 
have an affinity to them, but many others* have been 

* The plundering tribes of Meenahs. Mogliecs, Ramoosees, and 
tionda. are often clashed with Bheeis. 
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comprehended in this class. But these are in no mannei 
(beyond the common occupation of plunder) connected 
with the real Bheels, who have from the most remote 
ages been recognized as a distinct race, insulated in then 
abodes, and separated by their habits, usages, and forms 
of worship, from the other tribes of India. 

The account given by their modern genealogists and 
minstrels, differs from what we learn of this race in an¬ 
cient Hindu works ;* but the popular tradition, though 
fabulous as to their origin, may perhaps, as far as relates 
to their more recent history, be considered the most au¬ 
thentic. Accord ing to it, Mahadeo, when sick and unhap¬ 
py, was one day reclining in a shady forest, when a beau¬ 
tiful woman appeared, the first sight of whom effected a 
complete cure of all his complaints. An intercourse be¬ 
tween the god and the strange female was established, 
result of which was many children; one of whom, who 

wa . from infancy alike distinguished by bis ugliness and 
vice, slew the favourite bull of Mahadeo for which 
crimo he was expelled to the woods and mountains; 
and his descendants have ever since been 


stigmatized 


* In the celebrated Hindu poem of the Malmbhnratha, which is 
certainly a work of a remote era, tho Bheels are not only minutely 
described, but u long fabulous account is given of their origin Tbe 
story related in the text is an allegory, implying that their ancestor, 
owing to the original depravity of Lis nature, was guilty of a viola¬ 
tion of justice, for whiol. Im was, by the wrath of Go<l. driven from 

1. , iiizedmcn. in the eighth ohapterof Mtinu, v. 16* (Sir 

W JoneRS translation,) it is stated that •* the divine form of justice m 
represented a» Vruha, or a bull; and tbe gods consider him who vio¬ 
lates justice a, ono who slays a bull.” The slaying a bull is considered 
by tho Hindus as one of the most heinous crimes, and ouly exceeded 
by that of tilling a Brahmin. 
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names of Bheel* and Nishada,— terms that 
denote outcasts. 

iho same tradition lays the scene of their first resi¬ 
dence and exploits in the country of Marwar, or Joud- 
poor; whence, driven South by other tribes, they settled 
among the mountains that form the Western boundary 
Malwa and Candeish, in the lofty ranges of the Vin- 
( lhya and Safcpoora, and the woody and rugged banks of 
fhe Mhaee, the Norbudda, and tlie Tapteo; where, pro- 
te cted by the strong nature of the country from the 
( depression which had driven them into exile, they have 
since dwelt, subsisting partly on their industry, but more 
°n the plunder of the rich landholders in their vicinity. 

^ he truth of this account of their emigration from 
Joudpoorf and Odeypoor, is supported by the local his- 
t01 *y °f the Rajpoot princes of that quarter, which states 
that the lands were conquered from the Bheels ; and by 
ihe fact that almost all the revered Bhats, or minstrels, 
of the tribe, still reside in Rajpootana, whence they make 
a nnual, biennial, and some only triennial visits to the 
Southern tribes, to register remarkable events in families, 
Par ticularly those connected with their marriages, and 
to sing to the delighted Bheels the tale of their origin, 
<Ul, l the fame of their lore-fathers. For the performance 
^ lese rites and duties there are fixed dues; but the 
^hat, when a man of sanctity and reputation, receives 

The common appellation of this race is Blmtd, but they arc also 
Grmed Nish ad a. Major lieu ley mentions the common application of 
to one of the tribes on the Nerbudda. 

T l he countries of Joudpoor or Odeypoor are usually termed in 
^idiau history, Mar war and Mcwar, I use, to prevent mistakes by thn 
a^lish reader, the more recent names of these countries, taken from 
le ir present capitals. 
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from the Turvees, or chiefs he visits, presents that have 
no limit, except the ability of the donoi. 

The Bheelfl of Mahva and neighbouring provinces 
have no record of ever having possessed the plains ot 
that country; hut they assert, and on authentic grounds, 
that they long maintained exclusive possession of the 
hilly tracts under their leaders, many of whom were as 
distinguished by their character as by their wealth and 
power The accounts we have of the comparatively re 
cent conquest of Doongurhpoor, Banswarra, Jabooah, 
Burwanee, and other principalities, fully cstablisn the 
truth of this pretension. 

The Bhcels have, by the various changes in their con¬ 
dition, been divided into distinct classes, which may be 
denominated the village, the cultivating, and the wild 
or mountain Bheel. The first consists of a few, wlio 
from ancient residence or chance have become inhabi¬ 
tants of villages on the plain (though usually near the 
hills), of which they arc the watchmen, and are in¬ 
corporated as a portion of the community: the culti¬ 
vating Bheels are those who have continued in their 
peaceable occupa tions after their leaders were destroyed 
or driven by invaders to become desperate freebooters . 
and the wild, or mountain Bheel, comprises all that part 
of the tribe, who, preferring savage freedom and indo¬ 
lence to submission and industry, have continued to sub¬ 
sist by plunder. . 

The peculiar usages of these classes will be noticed 
in another part* Here no more of their respective 


* This subject belongs to a future chapter. which will trout of the 
character and uBages of the inhabitant* of Central India. 
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can be given, than that each has alternately 
decreased, or increased, in its numbers and character, 
according to the fluctuations in the neighbouring Govern¬ 
ments. When those have been strong and in pros¬ 
perity, the village and cultivating 13heels have drawn 
recruits from their wilder brethren ; while weakness, 
confusion, and oppression have had the usual etioct of 
driving the industrious of this tribe to desperate courses ; 
but amid all changes there is alway s a disposition m 
fcvery branch of this community to re-unite, which is 

derived from their preserving the same usages ana the 

Sftiue forms of religion. 

There can be little doubt, from what has been stated, 
that the Bheels of this quarter, originally driven South 
% the Rajpoots who were expelled by the Mahomedans 
from Hindustan, have, within two or three centimes, 
lost many of the petty principalities they had. estab¬ 
lished in the hills; but another great change m this 
community lias been the consequence <>i these u\ou 
tions. The relations of the petty Rajpoot prmces have 
increased beyond the power of the heads ot tu n am 
to provide for them. Bred to no occupation but that 
°f arms, many of them have adopted d&pcrato courses. 
ai 'd associated in their predatory lif with 1>1 k< > t K > 
''ave intermarried with that class, and hence have origi¬ 
nated a number of tribes, among which the Bte-i a ,i i 
>* the principal. This part of the subject will be noticed 
hereafter. It will in this place be sufficient to make a 
s bort mention of some of the principal Bhecl leaders m 
■'lalwa and Nemaur, and the present condition oi that 
class. 

The fastnesses between Baglee and Mundleysir are 
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tcfly inhabited by Gonds; but the plundering class, 
who lately occupied them, had amongst their followers 
men of desperate fortunes from Hindustan and other 
quarters* of India. Along the Vindhya range from Jaum 
to the Westward of Mandoo is wholly inhabited by 
Bheels, a considerable part of whom have, for more than 
a century, owned allegiance to the family of Nadir 
Singh, a Bhcelalah chief. He is the fourth in descent 
from a person who obtained power from the favour of a 
royal governor of Mandoo, to whom his spirit and entei- 
prise had been useful in punishing a tribe of plunderers 
called Mounkur. The history of Nadirs ancestors pre¬ 
sents the same vicissitudes as that of other predatory 
chiefs; his own life, from having been passed during the 
late troubles of Central India, has been the most remark¬ 
able. H< had fixed his residence at Jaumniah, a small 
village of his fathers, near Mandoo; but he attained 
little celebrity till the death of his uncle, Jessoo Potail : 
upon that event (which took place ixteen years ago) 
.Nadir came forward as the chief plunderer of the Vm- 
dhya range. He was courted and favoured by Jeswunt 
Row Hollcar; and it. was not till after his death that 
Nadir issued from the mountains, and began to plunder 
and lav waste the plains. His name, when the English 
entered Central India, was the terror of the Southern 
parts of that country; and when the present cantonment 
was established at Mhow, which is on the very verge of 
hi- mountains, he had about two hundred horse, and 
between six and seven hundred foot. The history of this 


* Some Native soldiers who had deserted irora the Madras army 
ten years* ago, were found in the service of these freebooters. They 
gave thcms'd/e-H up* and were forgiven, but expelled the country. 
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freebooter, henceforward, is short: he was compelled to 
conform to the change that had occurred; and "while he 
Was deterred, through a dread of the power of the British 
Government, from continuing to plunder, he was imited 
by its liberality to place himself under its protection. 
Almost all his adherents, who were from distant coun¬ 
tries, were discharged, and a number ol his Bheels wcu* 
taken into the English service. His nephew and son 
were placed in command of them; and the mcmheis of 
this formidable plunderers family as well as his followers, 
were through these means gradually familiarized to an 
intercourse with that community, from which they had 
been long separated and of which they had been the 
bane. 

The progress of Nadir Singhs reform wasslow, o\ a 
was personally very dissipated, and oi rooted Ku m i(>, 
but this every day became of less consequence, os t k 
intercourse with his dependents weakened his powei. 
Many of his crimes subsequent to his submission wue 
pardoned; but a deliberate murder of some unavmed 
travellers, committed by his orders, put him 11 
farther toleration or indulgence. He was, at the tmu ns 
guilt was discovered, on a visit to his Blieela a i u 
tions, the chiefs of Sillanah; where he had gone, atten 
ded by five hundred armed adherents, to cel el aato t io 
marriage of his son, Bheem Singh, with a daughtu 
that family. A mandate* to his former associates was 
received at th_ very moment when the maniage was 
completed, directing his seizure. The order was obeye , 


* When I issued this mandate to Nadir Singh’s relations and chie 
officers, l took care that some British troops should be prepared to eu- 
foroe the order if disobeyed ; hut they were not required to act 
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1IO was brought to Nalcha, where his guilt was investi¬ 
gated and proved before the assembled Zemindars* and 
Bheel chiefs of the neighbouring country. The mild 
sentence of banishment for life was passed upon him; -nd 
he is now a prisoner at Allahabad, while a son, a tine hull 
of fourteen years of age, has succeeded to his authority. 
No event was ever more conducive to the tranquillity 
of a country than this act of justice. There is no part of 
Central India where life and property are safer than 
amid the late dreaded Bheels of Nadir Singh. Some ot 
this race have not yet abandoned their habits; but their 
robberies are upon a very limited scale to what they 
were a few years ago, and measures are in progress that 
will, it is expected, soon complete the reformation ot a 
class of men, who, believing themselves doomed to be 
thieves and plunderers, have been confirmed in their des¬ 
tiny by the oppression and cruelty of neighbouring 
Governments, increased by an avowed contempt for them 
as outcasts. The feelings this system of degradation 
has produced must be changed.5 and no effort lias been 
left untried to restore this race of men to a better sense 
of their condition than that which they at present enter¬ 
tain. The common answer of a Bheel, when charged 
with theft or robbery, is, “ I am not to blame; I am Ma- 
badeo’s thief. ” In other words, my destiny as a thief 
has been fixed by Cod. It is this superstitious impres¬ 
sion which offers a great, but not insurmountable obsta¬ 
cle fas it has been too rashly termed) to then reform. 


* For nil the particulars of this remarkable transaction, vide my 
letter to Mr. Secretary Metcalfe, Utb May. 1820. 

f Blioem Sinjjli resided, for three years, almost entirely at my head¬ 
quarters. where hi*' education was carefully attended to. 
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^-rnnwhat has been effected, we may pronounce with 
confidence that they will be reclaimed to good order and 
industrious habits; but we must expect this result 
through means that elevate, rather than depress, this sin- 

gular race of human beings. 

Enough, however, has been said to illustrate the local 
history of the Bheels; their character and peculiar habits 
will be treated of in another place; but it is impossible. 

from the prescribed limits of this work, to give so com¬ 
plete a description as could be desired of a class of meji, 
who, whether we consider their well-founded pretensions 
to remote antiquity, their remarkable si pa..i ion urn 
the other tribes of India, or the importance of withdraw¬ 
ing them from habits which render them the enemies pf 
order, merit the minutest attention of the English Gover 
inent. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Government of the States of Central India. 

Tin: established government in Central India during 
the reign of the kings of that country, and from their 
fall till the invasion of the Mahrattas, was of the same 
form as that of other parts of India under the Mahome- 
dan sway. 

The province of Malwa, which was one of the greatest 
►Soobahs or divisions of the empire of Delhi, was under a 
Soobahdar, or viceroy, who had a Dewan or minister, 
and other officers of his petty court and army; while 
the country was managed by Collectors, and all the other 
inferior officers belonging to the Moghul system. 

The government of the Mahrattas was, both in shape 
and substance, taken from the institutions of their own 
country,. and from those they found established in the 
countries which they conquered ; but to understand the 
form of their administration, as it exists at this moment, 
it will be necessary to giv - an account of each paid o! 
which tim whole is constructed, from the Mahrntta chief 
and his principal officers, civil and military, down to the 
individuals who constitute the ancient and respected mu¬ 
nicipal establishment of the smallest village. 
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governments founded by the families of Sindia, 
Holkar, and the Puar, have nearly the same form: they 
consist of a chief or ruler, to whom no fixed title lias 
yet been given, different members of the same fnmiiy 
having assumed variou designations.* *• In theory, the 
power of the ruler is absolute; but with the most rever¬ 
ed Hindu writersf it is not deemed of divine origin. 
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* Madlmjeo Sindia styled himself Potail. His successor is called both 
Maharaja and Alijnh, Hindu and 3Iahomedan titles, tho first signify¬ 
ing Great Prince, and the latter, The High in Dignity. Mulhar How 
Holkar was called Soobaluiar, or governor, of Malwa ; his successors 
have contented themselves with the Hindu title of 31 ah ar aj a, which, 
though in fact high, is through courtly become very common 

t The duties of kings, their dues and origin, are described in the 
following passage of the 3Ifthabharathn f one of tho most sacred of [lo¬ 
ll in du volumes. Bheeshma said,—“Without a ruler no country cau 
‘‘prosper; health, virtue, Ac., are of no avail; two will invade the 

4i property of one, and many again will attack two: thu men wilt 
4 * eventually destroy each other, as the various species of li h. A Hajiv 

*• protects the people as a large fish tin smaller. In this manner nmu- 
kind were continually oppressing each other, when they went to 
“ Brahma to give thorn a ruler. Brahma directed Menu to become 
“ their Raja. He replied. I fear a sinful action. Government is ar- 
“ duous, particularly so among ever lying men. They said unto him, 
Pear not, you will receive a recompense, of a fiftieth part. 

" 1 thus a is > of gold : we will givt you a tenth oi 

' your Store, a becoming duty of damsels, and on disputes and gam- 
'* iug. Meu exalted in wealth or science shall bo subordinate u> you 
“ ^ gods Ol e to the great Imlra; thus become our Baja powerful and 
‘ not to be intimidated ; you will govern us in peace, as Kooruu docs 
“ the Yukshus. Whatever meritorious actions are performed by sub- 
“ jeots protected by the Baja, a fourth part of the merii shall belong 
‘ to you. Thus, let those who desire advancement hold the Raja supe- 
‘‘ to themselves (as he defends the people), a* a dia-iplo the 
re bgiou8 instructor, as the gods the diviDe Indra. Bet them, when 
his presence, adore the man who is Raja. The Raja despised by 
other is a cause of pain to all ,* therefore let them give him the 
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fording to these authorities, a Raja, or ruler, wai 
reated, and since continued, because men, when they fell 
from good ways, required a head or chief; but this rela¬ 
tion to his people is described in his being termed their 
defender and protector, for which he is said to be entitled 
to a revenue; and the tribute to which he has a claim for 


the duties he performs, is stated generally in the sacred 
volumes of the Hindus; but, on the other hand, none of 
these have any passages which imply a check, or limit, 
beyond those of a moral or religious nature, on their 
Rajas ; and, consistent with this theory, the heads of the 
Mahratta Governments in Central India are, like other 
Hindu princes, deemed absolute. 

A (though the Mahratta chiefs of Central India are ab¬ 
solute, they practically exercise their authority under 


many restraints. The first founders of the Mahratta 
Governments were military leaders; and though habitu¬ 


ated to the (xercise, and often the abuse of arbitrary 
power, still they were men tutored and corrected by the 
vicissitudes they had experienced. They professed them¬ 
selves, and to a certain degree were, till lately, under the 


“ cauopy and umbrella, elothea and ornamont9, food and drink, dwell- 
11 mg*, deats, couches, and all accommodations. 

•* Goodhista asked Bbeeshma,—What is the reason that a Itaja, who 
4i in his birth, life, death, members, &c.. resembles all other men. 
“ ?iiotiid be as it were adored and respected by powerful heroes, and 
<* all mankind, and that on liis happiness or misery that of all those 
‘ depends? Bheeshma replied,—I will relate the institution of govern - 
*• menfc. There was not, either governor or government, judge or 
i( judgment; men with justice mutually protected each other ; ibey 
11 bourne weary of this, and practised partiality, and their uuder- 
standing was darkened by sin and passion, &c." The sage proceeds 
to state that this condition of affair* produced the necessity for» 
Raja or king being nominated as the head of a distracted community * 
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of the Paishwah. They preserved the plain ba¬ 
its of their nation, and were connected by the ties of 
blood and familiar intercourse with many of their prin¬ 
cipal officers, a great proportion of wliom, and particu- 
hul} those employed in civil duties, were, from their being 
cl the sacred order of Brahmins, considered as exempted 
from the punishment of death. 

The principal Mahratta rulers in Malwa belong to the 
kudra tribe ; and this circumstance, as it associated them 
with the lower orders, has perhaps had a salutary effect 
in mitigating the exercise of despotic power. Though 
often marked by cupidity and rapacity, there are rare 
instances of their being cruel, and they have uniformly 
sheANu attention to the established forms and institutions 
the countries they have conquered; but flu* restraints 
imposed by such habits ami considerations, though great, 
aie no } ^ that obligatory nature to alter tho character 
of their power; tho chief or ruler, as before stated, being 
in fact, in his person, the government. The principal 
officers employed by the Mahratta chiefs in Central 

11 a both their name and duties from those estab¬ 
lished at Poona. 

1 he bewan, who may be termed the. prime minister, 
i&s the superintendence and chief control over c very 
department in the State. 

f he head civil officer is the Furnavese,* (a term almost 
nonymous with that of minister of finance), who 


uf th ,le p an ^° Furnavese used by the Mahratta# is a compound 
im-nV 6 1 rKian te rm * Ford Navese, or the writer of sheets, . e. % by 

° ffiCial doc . t3ment8 * The names of all their other prinl 

h ° aro 1>ersian compounds, expressive of the duties eacL 
w perform. 


D 1 ) 
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Reives the accounts of the renters and collectors' 
revenue. It is not only his duty to exhibit schedules 
of the actual revenue, and to form estimates of probable 


receipt and expenditure, but also to inspect all accounts 
of public disbursements of every description, which he 
regulates, and upon which he is a check. It is his dut\ 
topreparo in his office all Sunnuds or grants of Jahgeers, 
Enaui binds, &c., and commissions to officers appointed 
to any public situation. 

The Mozumdar is next to the Fumavese; his depart¬ 
ment may be termed a register-office, in which all 
Sunnuds, grants, or commissions* are regularly entered. 

The Chitnavese is a secretary of State, in whose office 
is carried on all political correspondence, as directed by 


the prince, either public or confidential. 

The Siccanavese is keeper of the seal of the prince, 


which he affixes to all letters, orders, and grants, keep¬ 
ing in his office an exact register of all such documents. 

The Potanavese is the treasurer; in his office are kept 
all accounts of sums received into the State treasury, as 


well as of all disbursements. 

The Dufturdar is tho keeper of State papers, relative 
to the receipts and disbursements of the revenue. He 
is also an intendant of finance ; and though some of his 
duties are distinct, he may perhaps be deemed a deputy 
of the Fumavese, to whose department he belongs. 


* These commiHeions, after being made out in the office of the 
Furnave^are sent to the Dewan, in whose presence the date and seal 
are affixed. They are then returned to the Furnavese, who writes 
upon them tho word ‘Roojoo/’ or “ Shew/’ and are finally brought 
to tho Mozumdar, who writes upon them in Mahratta * Udnia Pur- 
wan*. ’ or “ By order,” 
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revenue accounts, as tv ell as disbursements of 
every description, are forwarded direct to the Dewan, who 
sends them to the Furnavcse, by whom they arc given 
over to the Dufturdar, who, after examining them, sub¬ 
mits them to the inspection of the Funiavese, to whom 
it is his duty to point out what appears correct and 
admissible, or otherwise. 

1 he Dufturdar has in his office a great number of 
Moottasuddies, or clerks, the principal of whom are 
employed in an office* where abstract statements are 


formed of the whole public accounts of the Government, 
and in which all matters regarding its finances are 
brought into as clear and general a point of view as 
possible. 


-The keeper of this office is next in rank to the Dui 
turdar. In it the statements termed Turjooma, from the 
Persian word signifying explanation or rather translation, 
are made ; also the abstracts termed Khutounee, or exact 
and arranged accounts of expenditure during the vear. 

The above chief civilf officers of the State have under 
them a number of assistants and writers, termed Kar- 
boons, Moottasuddies, agents and clerks, to aid them in 
the duties of their departments. 

?ntln3 Mahratta armies, the prince is deemed the 
kirclar or commander ; next to him is the Buckshee or 


fhiB office in termed the Ek Biirjec Duftur. 

^ The rank and precedence °f these civil officers exist only in the 
e o*7 of the Mahratta Governments. The talents of individuals 
and the favour of princes often exalt a person at the head of the lowest 
^ these offices to the highest consideration. For instance, among 
cse civil officers at Si&dia’s court, the Siecanavese hue most infiu- 
ce> anc * *-' ! G minister i9 not at the head of any offico. nor even styled 
uwnn, but is called Mookutarkar, or tlio head of the adiuini. .ration. 
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paymaster, who is vested with the principal charge and 
responsibility, and is considered accountable for all mili¬ 
tary expenses and disbui,*sements. This trust confers 
influence on him, if not authority,* above those military 
chiefs who are occasionally put in command of forces, 
and upon whom his department is always a check. It 
must here, however, be noticed, that this officer is only 
responsible for payments and the interior economy of 
the troops that receive their pay direct from the treasury 
of the State. He has no concern with those who are in 
the serv ice of chiefs or commanders, who have Jahgeers, 
or lands, and maintain their own contingents. 

The officers under the Buckshee, as well as almost all 
the officers who hold situations in the civil administra¬ 
tion, are Itahratta Brahmin Pundits, or writers. These 
sometimes ldse from their individual merit, but more 
generally from hereditary claims, the most prejudiced 
attention to which pervades the whole system of Mah- 
raita Government. 

The usual military gr&desf in the cavalry and infantry 
of the Mahratta chiefs in Central India are the same 
as in other Indian armies; but the persons of most 
influence in these bodies are a host of Karkoons, or 
agents of the Buckshee, to whom their pay and accounts 
ai *. exclusively intrusted: one of these is attached to 

* The Buckshoo possesses sometimes also the complete military 
command, as well as the civil arrangements of the army with respect 
to finance. 

f These are. Sirdar, Tokdur, and Ri^nldar in the cavalry, and 
fcoobahdar, Jemadar, liavildar, and Naick in the infantry : latterly 
the imitation ol English discipline introduced English names to 
different ranks, and it was not unusual to hear of a Colonel Doorjun 
Singh, Captain Mehrab Kb:iu, and Adjutant Shaik Ahmed. 
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every detachment and corps, and from their duties they 
become the superiors of the military officers, whose 
actions they not only usually control, but direct. 

There are many other officers* in the Mahratta Govern¬ 
ments in whom great trust and responsibility a v e vested; 
who, however, are considered more as belonging to the 
household of the prince, than to the State, and who have 
little concern (except what his personal favour may give 
them) with the general administration of its affairs. 

The employment of that singular description of officers 
called Huzooriah, or servants of the presence, by the 
Mahratta princes of Central India, has been borrowed 
from the usages of the Poona court. Huzooriahsf are 
personal attendants of the chief, generally of his own 
tribe, and are usually of respectable parentage-; a great 
proportion of them are hereditary followers of the family 
of the prince they serve, and whose confidence they are 
supposed to enjoy. They are the usual envoys to sub- 


• This class of officeis includes the heads of the foUowing depart¬ 
ments :— 

The Jamahdar Khanah, or wardrobe department. 

The Jowaher ditto, or jewellery ditto. 

The Sillah ditto, or armoury ditto. 

Furrash ditto, or camp equipage ditto. 

Feel ditto, or elephant ditto. 

Tope ditto, or ordnance ditto. 

Shooter ditto, or camel ditto. 

The H&vildar and Naib Ilavildar of the Pagah or household troops 
of the raler are officers of rank. The horses in thin corps being all 
the property of the prince, make 3 it considered as quite distinct from 
the army of tbo State. The Pagnavesc. or k< per of the accounts 
of this body of troops, is deemed a situation of trust and consequence. 

The office of Khasjee Walah, or chief steward 01 he Prince’s per¬ 
sona) property and possessions, is one of high confidence. 

f Derived from the Porsian, Huzoor implying presence. 
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jeets on occasions of importance, and are considered as 
the representatives of their master. Their appearance 
supersedes all other authority, and disobedience to the 
orders* they convey is termed an act of rebellion. 

There formerly existed in the Poona State an officer, 
who was nominally at the head of the administration 
of justice, and was entitled Ram Shastree. Under him 
were a number of local judges, called Neeaee Des.f 
This system was never introduced by the Mahratta 
leaders who formed governments in Central India. The 
ruler and his chief officers have in those States reserved 
to themselves the exclusive regulation, if not the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, which has at times been as profit¬ 
able as any source of revenue they enjoyed. 

The exercise of judicial authority over districts distant 
from the capital devolves much on civil officers called 
Komisdars, or collectors (a name given whether they 
manage or rent the country to which they are nomi¬ 
nated) ; but to these are always attached deputies from 
the Di wan, the Furnavese, and each of the other high 
functionaries of the State, and this deputy takes, in the 
district in which he is employed, the name of the head 
of his department. 

A Komisdar (or collector), whose authority extends 
over many districts, appoints from himself separate 
Komisdars to the head of each, sending with them 




To enforce these orders, when the party docs not attend to them, 
the JTuzooriah at the last extremity burns his turban ; an act which 
usage has rendered tantamount to proclaiming the disohejient person 
traitor. 

f This word H a compound of Neeaee, justice ; and Dea, country ; 
aud signifies “ a local judge/’ 
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to perform the duties of each distinct office, 
are skilled in the proper mode of keeping the 
accounts according to prescribed forms. In each of the 
different Tuppahs, or circlesf of villages, the deputed 
Komisdar keeps a Karkoon,! or agent, if they are 
under management. If rented, the whole is left to the 
renter, with whom, unless in extreme cases, the Govern¬ 
ment officers do not interfere. 

A Jahgeerdar, or proprietor, to whom lands have been 
granted, whether for service or in free gift, exercises civil 
and military jurisdiction over his own domain, and has, 
to aid him, officcrs§ of similar names and duties with 
those of the prince who is his paramount lor 1. 

When troops are sent to a distance on service, they are 
generally placed under a distinct Sirdar, or military 
commander, with a Karkoon, or agent, from the office of 
the Buckshee, who keeps the accounts and regulates the 
pay. II there is any part of the Pagah, or household 
troops, a personjl from the Pagnavesell office attends 


* This class of petty revenue officers lias no connexion with the 
persons deputed from the heads of the Government. 

t This varies from seven and eight to twenty and thirty villages, 
sometimes more. 

t Karkoon is a Persian compound, signifying literally a doer of 
business, or agent. 

§ The civil officers employed in management of countries, & . are 
known under the name of Mamlutdar, or local officers, while the State 
officers at the seat of Government, and those they depute, are by the 
*Muhrattas termed Daruekdar, or the executive officers of the ruler. 
Both these terms are adopted by the Muhrir as from their Mahomed an 
predecessors, most of whose forms they have preserved in their admi¬ 
nistration. 

i! This officer is at once a paymaster and accountant. 

H Vide note, page 137. 
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m; and the troops of Jahgeerdars, when employed, 
are provided with their pay, and have their accounts 
settled by officers whose name and duties are the same 
as those serving under the prince. 

It has not been unusual, particularly when the coun¬ 
try was in a state of confusion, to depute officers high 
in the State (generally military leaders) to govern large 
tracts of territory, in which either the revenue of lands, 
the tribute of Rajas, or the receipts of collectors, were 
assigned to them for their current and extra expenditure. 
But these leaders, who have always taken advantage of 
the times to usurp as much power as they could from 
the Government which employed them, cannot be classed 
among its officers, or considered as belonging to its 
regular system of administration. 

When part of the army of a Mahratta prince is serv¬ 
ing with a Collector for his protection or support, he 
gives instructions to the commander; he also makes 
advances on account of the pay of the troops, but has 
no concern with its distribution, nor, indeed, with any 
interior arrangements. The Sebundy, or revenue corps, 
necessary for the country, are maintained entirely by 
the Collector, who charges for their support against 
thf revenue of the countries under his management; 
with these troops the Government ha^ no direct 
concern. 

The collector is aided by one or more Zemindars of 
Pergunriahs. They have separate officers, at the head 
of whom is the Canoongo, who is next to the Zemindar, 
and like him belonging to the land on which he has dues. 
In the office of the Canoongo of the Porgunnnh, or 
district, the records of every village, including it a 


<SL 
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o inhabitants, lands, and every thing relating to its interior 
administration and revenue, are kept. 

In the Mahratta Governments of Central India, the 
pay of each officer, from the Dewan, or minister, to the 
lowest rank, is upon a calculation of his current and 
contingent expenses. The minister, for example, receives 
pay for a palankeen, for an elephant, for State servants, 
and is allowed a certain quantity of provisions, lie has, 
besides, fixed pay in money for his personal salary and 
support. It is usual to commute the latter allowance for 
a Jahgeer* * * § or estate, which is, however, seldom, if ever, 
made hereditary. 

The Dewan has, independent of this pay from the 
prince, certain claims on the collection of every district. 
Ho has a due, called Bheit,f of two rupees each harvest 
(or four rupees per annum) from every village] in the 
country. He has also in some places an anna, or sixteenth 
part of a rupee—in others, half that amount—from the 
pay of the Sebundies, or militia of the country. 

The Buckshee is paid in the same manner as the 
Dewan, but has no Bheit, or due, from the villages, 
though he has a right to small stoppage^ from the 
troops, which makes his avowed income very largo. 


* Tantia Jogh has two villages (one in Indore, and the other iu the 
Deypalpoor Pergunmih) in Jahgcer, as a commutation for his pay as 
Dewan. Their aggregate value is about twenty thousand rupees per 

annum. 

t Hheit is, ia its original meaning, a present to a superior, 
t This means a registered village, which sometimes contains Several 
hand, ts or small villages, called Dependencies. 

§ Fv rt ry horseman who rides his own horse bin a stoppage mude 
of one rupee per mciucm for his pay, as the duo of tho BuuV-dice. 
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'lie Fumavese has an allowance for a palankeen 
and a horse, with a smaller establishment of servants 
and less pay than the De^an, or Buckshee; and his due 
from each village is exactly one-half of the minister’s, 
or two rupees per annum. A similar amount from the 
same sources is collected by the Mozurndar, or registrar; 
but that officer, though he has an equal due, has less pay 
and establishment than the Furnavese, whose deputy he 
may be termed. The whole of the officers in the civil 
and military employment of the State are paid in this 
way; the amount varies, but the principle is the same. 
The collectors of districts, besides an establishment and 
a pay proportioned to their charge, have a Blieit on each 
village of two rupees per annum ; and their petty Dewan, 
Furnavese, and Mozurndar, besides their pay, share in 
the collections under this head.* 

This notice of the mode of paying Mahratta officers 
was necessary, as it explains much of their system of 
internal administration. It connects them with every 
viliage, and opens a wide door for abuses of all kinds. 
It need not be added, after the account which has been 
given of the Mahratta families who have exercised power 


in Central India, that neither the chiefs of that nation 
nor their subordinate officers, have ever limited them¬ 
selves to their ordinary aUowances; but still they have 
been uniformly particular in recognizing such as the 
amount to which alone they were justly entitled. 


* Zemindars and officers of this class have also claims to Bheit, 
111 d in many parts of Malwa t.hn village j arc assessed as high as 
tweufcy and t\vcnty*ouo rupocs auuually for this one demand of 
public officers, 
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\ When the Mahrattas became masters of Central India, 
they preserved some of the forms, but set aside, or left 
to perish from neglect, the most useful establishments of 
the Moghul Government. Among these fell every insti¬ 
tution for the administration of justice; and though in 
a few principal towns, of which a proportion of the 
in labitauts were Mahomedans, a Cazi, or judge, w T as con¬ 
tinued, his duties were limited to drawing up contracts 
ol marriage, or writing and registering bonds and deeds 
. sale m his own tribe. It was thought that as all the 
civil officers employed at court, or in the management of 
countries, were well-educated Brahmins* they woidd, 
•uded by the municipal officer of the country, be quite 
competent to the judicial as well as the revenue 
administration. But the fact was (as has been before 
stated), that, with the exception of Ahalya Baee, justice 
•ecamo, from the first establishment of the Malnattas, a 
«ouice of profit to those who had power for the moment, 
from the military prince upon his throne, to the lowest 
tfiahmin, who, as a delegated Kaikoon, or agent, tyran¬ 
nized over his village. 

Before an account is given of the mode of administer¬ 
ing what remains of the forms and substance of justice 
m the Uahratta Government of Central India, it will be 
necessary to take a view’ of the construction of their 
pot\ ei in their country, where there are many chiefs, 

^ 10, ^ 10 ugh subject to the general authority of these 
^ outhern invaders, and recognizing different leaders 
_' 11, nation as their superiors, are yet independent 


Cou<l! < S0 ' >Vlth l " lnily 0110 exception, wore from the Dcckan and 
cessfni , Umer0US hordes of this tribe haring followed their suc- 


Cr . --- ”■ vuuo Having 10110, 

countrymen into Central India and Hindustan. 







Within their own limits, and exercise sovereign sway over 
their respective possessions and subjects. 

Bhopal, which is the only Mahomedan Government of 
any consequence in Central India, has always till very 
lately been more or less under Mahratta influence, 
though it never formally recognized the supremacy of 
that nation. Its Nabobs have preserved the usages of 
the Moghuls, both in the name and duties of its officers. 
The minister is termed the Dewan—his office the Dewan 
Dufter. The principal revenue and registering officers 
are called Mustoffee, and their oflices Mustoffce Dufter. 
There are in this petty State a Mooftee Cazi, and other 
officers of justice, and the civil managers are known by 
the name of Ami], and the military leaders by the same 
appellations as were applied to the commanders of 
bodies of equal numbers under the Delhi Government. 

The tributary princes and chiefs of the Rajpoot tribes, 
though they acknowledge Mahratta rulers, as their lords 
paramount, have distinct jurisdiction within their res¬ 
pective limits, and a separate form of administration, 
which it will be necessary to describe. 

The Hindu head of a principality is an hereditary and 
absolute prince. He is, in general, the chief* of his clan, 
which, in some respects, * k tends his power, but in others 
limits and checks it. The principles of hi • rule over his 
own tribe and his other subjects, are quite distinct. His 
relations and kindred, who are termed Thakoors, have 


* A Hindu prince in Central India is called Itawul, liana, or Raja. 
Ills common appellation in Ids tribo is Bapjeo. or fatbor ; and be is 
sometimes fluttered with tbo naiuo of Purthi Kuth, or lord of the 
earth. 
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independent estates,* for which they pay a 
certain sum, or give military service (sometimes both) 
to their superior. They preserve, however, the exclu¬ 
sive management of their lands, but with limited 
authority, which does not extend to life ; and there is a 
check on their mal-administration, from an acknow- 
ledged right of appeal, on the part of their subjects, to 
the prince or paramount lord. 

The principle of this part of a Rajpoot principality differs 
little from the feudal system which formerly existed in 
Europe, and is liable to the same vicissitudes in the rela¬ 
tions and powers of the respective parties. The theory 
is, that, though the Raja has general supremacy, the 
Tliakoor owing him service and allegiance is master of 
bis own soil and subjects, with the limitations stated; 
but it is a remarkable part of this construction of gov¬ 
ernment, that the transfer of the revenue of those 
Thakoors to another sovereign does not necessarily 
imply a transfer of their allegiance. 

The Rajpoot princes in Central India who held their 
lands from the Moghul Government, gave service for 
them; but this was commuted by the Mahratta loaders 
for a money tribute. Service, it is true, may still be 
given from the ability of the Mahratta chief to exact it, 
or a desire of the Rajpoot to obtain favour by volun¬ 
teering it; but both parties are quite agreed that it is 
not a right; and it happens frequently that, when > 
Mahratta leader attacks a Rajpoot prince, the Baeebun- 
dee, or “ bond of kindred,” makes tho-e who pay tribute 
to the former send aid to the latter, if they owe him 

* estate of ltujpoot Thakoors of this defcviiption are called 
Kotrees. 
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iance ; nor would it be deemed a just act to pun 
person for granting such aid. 

The Thakoors of the Rajpoot States, like ancient 
barons, claim a right of advising their prince; and, when 
his measures are in their opinion ruinous, they often 
assemble, and endeavour to sway him to a contrary 
course, or, in extremes, to oppose him. Their being, 
indeed, on an equality with their princes in birth and 
tribe, when combined with the possession of a strong¬ 
hold, gives a character of rude independence to these 
chiefs, which keeps them in a state of constant warfare 
with the prince to whom they profess allegiance. 

The eldest son of a Rajpoot prince is called Kowur, 
and is very frequently employed as a vicegerentf by his 
father. 

The principal Rajpoot princes have, for the conduct 
of their government, a Kamdar, or minister, whose duties 
correspond' with those of the l)ewan of the Mahratta 


* The Raja of Rutlam, when threatened in a. d. 1818 by an attack 
from Buppoo Sindia, was joined by numerous younger brethren of 
bis family, which included several subjects of Sindia, Tlolkar, and 
the Puar Raja of I)hnr. I remonstrated, but was told that the 
persons in question wore neither prohibited by law nor usag.’. from 
acting as their fealty dictated. I next specifically called upon two of 
these (the Rajas of Kuteh-Barode ami Moultan, tributaries of Dhar) 
to return to their homes: their ai^wer was. “ they would obey every order 
but one that condemned them to the disgrace of deserting their elder 
brother when in daugcr 

f This is at present the case in the Raj of Pertaubgurh, Baglee, 
and of Nursingurh. In the former two the princes employed have 
the entire confidence of their respective fathers: in the latter, Soobah 
Singh, having disqualified himself by constant intoxication for the 
functions of rule, bus been compelled to resign them to his son ; but 
be still preserves the name of Baja, with a liberal provision for his 
maintenance. 
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They have a Dufturree, or keeper of records, 
hose office is similar to that of the Furnavese. There 
is also a Moonshee, or secretary. There are many other 
public officers, some of whom hold their situations, as in 
Mahratta States, from hereditary claims; but this is not, 
in the instances of Dewan, and other offices of high 
trust, ever recognized as constituting a right to employ¬ 
ment. 


l'he officer who has charge of the pay and disburse¬ 
ments of their troops is called Buckshec; but much of 
the revenue of such States being paid in kind, the sta¬ 
tion of Kottaree, or keeper of the public granaries, 
(which is a trifling one in the Mahratta Government,) is, 
in many of the Rajpoot principalities, one of primary 
importance; and it is not unusual to combine the offices 
of minister and keeper of the granaries in the same 
individual. 

'1 he territories of the Rajpoot princes in Central 
India, with the exception of Kotah, are chiefly adminis¬ 
tered by the Thakoors, among whom they are distri¬ 
buted. Khalsa, or Government lands, are generally kept 
in the hands of the minister, who commonly manages 
such parts as he does not rent, through the heads of the 
villages, and deputes petty officers to collect the revenue, 
ss occasion requires. 

In the territories of Kotah, very nearly tin same s\ — 
tem of administiv.tion and the same gradations of rank 
exist among the Government officers* as in the Mahratta 
territories but while all the officers of the other States 

The name* of several of these officers are changed ; for instanco. 
oraisdar* are called Billahdars in the Kotah country; but there is no 
fcstontml difference in their function*. 
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India are paid by shares of grain and fees 
from the villages, the superior wisdom of Zalim Singh 
has in some degree banished from his prosperous country 
these ill-defined exactions, ’and a regular salary in money 
is given from the treasury to all persons in his employ¬ 
ment. _ •* ^ 

The Rajpoot chiefs employ their own tribe in the 
army* but seldom, if ever, in civil stations. If the 
authority of a prince of this tribe is vested in a Rajpoot 
chief, the person so elevated is termed Foujdar, or com¬ 
mando-; but this is only a temporary office, created 
generally for a particular servico which the prince can¬ 
not conduct in person. When a noble is raised by his 
favour to power, but without distinct office, he is termed 
a counsellor^ or mediator; such person being generally 
deemed a channel of intercourse between the prince and 
his subjects. 

The reason for not employing Rajpoots in the civil 
offices of these petty Governments is, in the first place, 
their unfitness from want of education ; and in the 
second, their insubordinate and ambitious spirit. These 
stations (but particularly that of Kamdar, or minister) 
are generally filled by Brahmins, Bunnias (merchants), 
or persons of the Raith, or writer tribe. 

The lowest Grassiah, or plundering chief, in Central 
India, has his minister, and other officers proportionate 
to his lands and followers; and his authority over his 

* Tn tho army tlioy hold tho fir«t commands. Rajpoot rulora, who, 
though of the bmall revenue, have high rank, like tho Raja of Rut¬ 
hin, have a hereditary loader of the Uerawul, or van-guard, (the firnt 
rank in. the army.) as well fl8 one of the Chunciawul, or rear-guard 
f The Hindu name of this officer ia Bhniijgurreo. 
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is, in theory, as absolute as that of the highest 
prince; but in the exercise of it ho is more restrained: 
tor, being weaker, he is in greater danger of defection or 
opposition, or of those feuds which any attack upon life 
among the military tribes never fails to occasion. 

The principal chiefs of the Bhecls, who arc usually 
termed Bhomeahs, are almost all of the Bheelalali* tribe. 
They exercise the most absolute power; and their orders 
to commit the most atrocious crimes are obeyed by their 
ignorant but attached subjects, without a conception on 
the part of the latter that they have an option, when he 
whom they term their Dhunnee (Lord) issues the 
mandate. 

During the examination into the guilt of Nadir 
Singh, when taking the evidence of some female 
prisoners, it appeared that the father and husband 
°1 one of them, a girl about fourteen years of age, 
had been instruments in committing the murder 
°1 which he was accused. She was asked if they put 
the deceased to death ; “ Certainly they did,” was her 
hrni reply ; “ but they acted by the Dhunnoe’s, or lord’s 
“ order.” “ That may be true,” it was remarked, “ but it 
“ does not clear them ; for it was not an aft ray, it was a 
<c deed perpetrated in bold blood” “Still,” .said the girl, 
“ they had the Dhunuees order.” The personf* conduct- 
the examination shook his head, implying it would 
not be received in justification. The child (for she was 

* The Uhoolalah claim a descent, by their father, from the Rajpoots, 
mother beiug of the Bbeel tribe. 

t X super! 1 of Nadir Singh, aided by one of my 

^rstants, f'nptaia T. T), Stuart, who noted the expressions in the text 
m proceedings. 
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^hardly more) rose from the ground where she wa 3 sitting, 
and, pointing to two sentries who guarded them, and 
were standing at the door of the room, exclaimed, with 
all the animation of strong feeling, “ These are your 
“ soldiers ; you are their Dhunnee ; your words are their 
“ laws: if you order them this moment to advance And 
“ P u t my mother, and cousin, who are now before 
“ you, to death, would they hesitate in slaying three 
“ female BheeLs ? II we are innocent, would you be 
“ guilty of our blood, or that of these faithful men ? ’’ 
After this observation, she re-seated herself, saying, “ My 
“ father and husband are Nadir’s soldiers.” 

The Bheel chiefs have a power over the lives and 
property of their own .subjects; but this the construction 
of the community compels them to exercise with caution ; 
and the rights of the di tie rent tribes or families, of which 
the force of the principal chiefs is formed, arc defended 
by an hereditary Turvee, or head, to whom they owe 
obedience, and who, though lie may become the subject 
of a principal chief, maintains an independence propor- 
t ionate to the strength and attachment of his followers. 
There is seldom much revenue, except plunder, in one of 
these Bheel chiefehips; but even in this matter they 
have a rude species of goveinfuent, for which there 
are officers* distinct from those Turvees, or heads of 

* Nadir Singh, the principal Bheel chief of the Vindhja range, had 
the following officers: 

A Dcwan or minister, who kept tho few records of this barbarons 
pettv State. 

A Collector of dues from hamlet . This officer also received all 
onttle and plunder that were stolen, aud distributed the shares accord¬ 
ing to established usage; he also served out grain. See., from the chief’s 
to men proceeding on plundering expeditions. 
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families, Trho with a certain number of men are bound 
to attend him. 

The form of government of every community in 
Central India having been generally described, it is next 
necessary to notice the judicial and military systems of 
the various rulers and chiefs who exercise authority in 
that country. 

The municipal and village institutions of India are 
competent, from the power given them by the common 
assent of all ranks in the country, to maintain order and 
peace within their respective circles. These local authori¬ 
ties have been cherished or neglected, according to the 
disposition of the sovereign. But, as far as we can trace 
the history of Central India, their rights and privileges 
have never been contested, even by the tyrants and 
oppressors who slighted them; while, on the other hand, 
?l 'l just princes have founded their chief reputation and 
claim to popularity on attention to them. 

The police now existing iu Central India merits but a 
short notice. It is solely regulated by the Collector of 
the district, who intrusts it to petty officers, termed 


A llavildar, or commander of horse, whose duty, independent of hia 
Military command, was to take charge of cattle at the time they were 
captured, and make them over to the Collector, who never went on 
such expeditions. 

A head executioner. This man always attended the chief. 

A keeper of prisoners. 

An intelligencer and road-watcher, whose duty was to obtain in- 
unnation of unprotected villages and travellers. This was nu office 
of much trust. 


All the officers of this plundering chief bad their pay in established 
shares of the scanty produce of the few fields they cultivated, and of 
t] ‘o booty taken. 
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Tliannahdars, who are posted in different places with 
small parties, and whose duty is to apprehend murderers, 
thieves, and other delinquents. In large and populous 
towns, where a good police is of most consequence, it is 
placed under an officer called the Outwal, who has an 
establishment of armed men for the apprehension of 
malefactors and offenders of every description. A dis¬ 
cretionary power of line, imprisonment,and slight punish¬ 
ment, is vested in this person. The character of the 
polic in the principal towns of Central India, under the 
Mahratta Government, may be judged, when it is stated, 
that the office of Cutwal is publicly rented, and that the 
police is considered as a source of profit, not of expendi¬ 
ture, to the State. It would be useless to make farther 
observations upon a system which must be more directed 


to private gain than to public good. Ft is proper, 
however, to state, that this .shameless traffic in justice is 
of late introduction, even among Mahratta princes, and 
is chiefly limited to them. In tlio territories of Zalim 
Singh, the ruler of Kotah, a good and efficient police* 
has been established; but this extraordinary personage 
has for more than forty years added to his other functions 
that of chief magistrate of his own territories. 

In each of the towns of Central India, there is a Ze¬ 
mindar who is considered as the head of the landholders 
and cultivators; a Chowdry, or head of the Bunnia or 


* Zalim .Singh has formed a very extended system of enpionoge 
throughout his feriitories l.y the me ns of a large and well-educated 
corps of Bi ahrniu Herkairahs. There is a most remarkable connexion, 
both in the formation and employment of bis corps of spies, with 
that formed in idyaoro, which is fulJy described by Colonel Wilks in 
his Report* on that country. 
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mercantile tribes; and a Mehtur, or head of every other 
class of the inhabitants down to the lowest: these art) 
hereditary offices, and, though instances frequently occur 
where bad conduct causes the party to be superseded, it is 
always by one of the same family, and the measure gene¬ 
rally originates with the class of which they are the 
bead, not with the Government * 

the above persons, who are paid by a share in the 
bind, or by dues or fees from their respective tribes, ex¬ 
ercise a jurisdiction in their different classes, and settle, 
by their own decision, or by the aid of a Punehayet, or 
c °urt, all disputes they can adjust, without reference to 
the officers of Government. In all cases of serious dis¬ 
putes or crimes, impartial collectors of districts, or gover¬ 
nors of towns, invariably call to their assistance the heads 
°f the caste to which the complainants and defendants bt> 
|°ng; and it may be stated that, in proportion as justice 
ls administered through this channel, or otherwise, it is 
popular, or the reverse, with the people. The Zemindars, 
Ghowdries, and Mehturs, though they r>re deemed fcho 
natural protectors and advocates of their tribes, are 
nbo the supporters of order and authority, and, as such, 
bound to prosecute and punish offenders. 

Criminal cases are referred to the Prince of the country, 
unions under circumstances where prompt military exe¬ 
cution is deemed necessary No officer under the rank 
°f a Sir Soobah, or governor and commander of a pro- 


* The interference of Government is regarded with great jealousy, 
au d is never exercised without causing much discontent; beside??, the 
°bjoot in not answered, for it if. the confidence of those under him that 
g’vc-H weight and influence to the head of the tribe, and that confi- 
( *' will never be giveji to the crenture of authority. 







vine© (who has had specific power delegated to him), 
can inilict the punishment of death. 

If a murder or robbery be committed, the party or 
parties suspected are apprehended and examined by the 
manager of the town or district, who either hears the 
case himself, or calls in the aid of a Punchayet, or tribu¬ 
nal of not less than five of the principal public function¬ 
aries or inhabitants, to investigate the circumstances. 
The local officers of Government, the Fumavese of the 
district, the Zemindar, and the Canoongo, or keeper of 
the land records, are invariably members of this court of 
inquiry, for so it may be called. 

An abstract of the evidence and opinion of this des¬ 
cription of Punchayet, which often conducts its proceed¬ 
in'/- in the presence of the Collector, is transmitted to 
the Dewan, who, after receiving the orders of the Prince, 
directs either that the prisoner be released, or punished. 
These Punchayets are called by petty Mahratta collect¬ 
ors, more, perhaps, for their own safety, than from any 
regard for the form or substance of justice. The tribunal 
in chiefly resorted to by persons who desire to avoid the 
complaints and accusations to which they would be ex- 
poHud, it they decided on capital crimes* without having 

♦ A report was made to mo, that a murder wa s imputed to a Fakoer 
at Nolye. I stated that, as it had occurred in Sindia’s country. I could 
have no concern with it, and requested the Collector of the district in 
which it ooourred to proceed in the unual course. A Punchayet wafl 
appointed ; and on my expressing the wish, the following copy of the 
proceedings ociib to Dowleb Row Stadia was transmitted to m* 

« Torjumnh, or abstract of the proceeding* of a runchayot hold ut 
“ Nolyo, aa registered in the Komisdur a ofllco at that place. 

“ A Fakoer, called Gool Shah, inhabitant of Nolye, gave hi« daughter 
“ in matriago to Ilnuun Mian, a youug Put*n of Bhopal, having »tl- 
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fuse to it. Powerful governors of provinces are not 
^ 8 uar ded, and often determine without any reference. 
Punchayets are seldom called in criminal cases, when the 
offence is committed in the capital, or its vicinity: but 
t vui in such cases they ore at times assembled: and when 
1 m abstract of proceedings is submitted to the Prince, he 
takes the opinion of a Shastree, or learned Brahmin, 
I'ogarding tlio sentence that should be awarded, and tlm 

punishment is usually in conformity with the Hindu law. 
Hi o I fences of a spiritual nature, when the case is clear 
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M pulated the youth was to turn mendicant: this he agreed to, 
« V U , ^ <frnnk sherbet from the same cup, one of the ceremonies of 
tl l J lrtlatioi i. It appears some garden-ground and a well were given a* 
the bride's portion. 

“ Shfth had thrCG ChcIahs ’ or Emam Shah. Madoo 

4 aah > and Goolzar Shah : thoso people being envious that Emam 
4i f V Um s^uld be preferred to them, determined to take his life, but 
,, aded tn the first attempt by bis refusing to eatsome poisoned sweet- 
4| riUa ^ 3, ^ P°u this they attacked and wounded him so severely with 
a sword, that he died ten days afterwards. The Chelahs fir'd, and 
„ R U search for thorn proved ineffectual; but the Fnkeor was cm. fined 
l| l4lx m °uths; when a Punchuyet was assembled, consistingof theh<ads 
u tribe s tllld people of resectability in Nolye, who came to the fol- 
4 lowing decision : 

,iS no P ro °f had 1>< **n obtained of Gool Shah being concerned 
lli Die murder of Emam Khan, he should be released from confine- 
t rnou t: hut., should the Gho'ahs who have absconded bo here aft* r laid 
tt °*t and confess that they acted by order of Gool Shah, then lie 
is bo pay the price of blood.” (This is the literal translation of the 

0x pree H i ou UHod.) 

” Dated 22nd Mohurrum 1228 Faaislee, 9th Cartick 1878 Sumbut. 
(Signed) “Kazee Mahomed Fuzzil u Deknf. 

" MaiiomIuU Om au,ou the part of tho Molnmiodnon. 

“ bl/CKMEK Chund, Chowdry, on the part of the Bunnia*. 

4 Let cum UK Doss, Chowdiy, < .. the part of tho Zemindars. 
"Ouk.au Mi l, Olio.wdry of Zemindars." 
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and the facts undeniable, the most learned Brahmins are 
called to aid, by their advice, the judgment of the Prince; 
but where the facts arc disputed, there nn -t, if justice is 
not disregarded, be a Punchayet; anil though that is also 
chiefly composed of religious men, some Government 
officers, the Zemindar and Oanoongo of the town or dis¬ 
trict (whether Brahmins or not), attend the trial. 

The same rules apply to Caste disputes: when the 
case is clear, the heads of the caste decide ; hut, when 
doubtful, a Punchayet is assembled with the usual ofli- 
ciating officers, aided by a Punj, formed of the heads and 
most respectable men ot the class to wdiom the accusers 
and accused belong. Cases of disputed debts and pro¬ 
perty are usually settled among the parties; but when 
referred to Government, runchayots sit upon them, and a 
reluctant party is often compelled* to submit to arbitra¬ 
tion, and to abide by the award, which, if he be found 
guilty, is sometimes imprisonment, but more frequently 
the seizure and sale of his property to satisfy the de¬ 
mands against him. 


The Potails aid the police in seizing criminals, and 
they have a limited jurisdiction of a similar character 
to that exercised by the heads of castes in towns. 
It is their duty to punish slight offences, to settle all 
trifling disputes, and, where they conceive their personal 
decision will not be satisfactory, to call a Punchayet 
which is composed of the most respectable inhabitants, 
who are often, if the case be of any consequence, aided 


* This is demo by a called Tjpk&ia ; a word which, in ita 

literal sense, moans 44 dispute,” but which in law signification m- ana 
ns much force as enn without violation of usage lx> adopted, to force a 
defendant to meet the appeal of a plaintiff. 
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the neigh- 


Punchayets and principal men of 
bouring villages. 

The general object of these village Punchayets is to 
accommodate matters between the parties, as it is their 
interest to prevent the interference of the Government 
officers as much as possible. Where, however, the affair 
is serious, the Putwany, or accountant of the village, 
notes the particulars, and sends a copy to the Collector. 
In cases where the interests of the State are at all con- 
cernetflnfefc is deemed a punishable crime in the Potail to 
suppress them. Disputes about boundaries* are never 


* The most common cases of litigation among villagers arc about 
boundaries and claims to lands. Upon those they an; too violent to 
settle them among them selves, and they are invariably the subject of 
the longest and most intricate investigation by Punchayets : but as 
such must always include men who have some interest in the question, 
their decisions are seldom satisfactory. Oaths, ordeals, and every 
mode is resorted to, to accommodate or decide these disputes. The 
following account of a boundary settlement made by Captain A. 
MacDonald, my assistant, will explain the extraordinary manner in 
v/hich these are sometimes adjusted. 

“ Himmut Singh nml Sheo Singh, Thakoors of Gorhcylee and 
Hurkniree, had a dispute regarding a tract of ground, part of which 
hod been long cultivated by the latter. w r ho during the last year 
farther encroached on it by ploughing up more of the hind in 

question. 

“At the instigation of the Collector of Narraingurh, Himmut 
•''ingh caused cattle to be driven into the fields of the disputed tract, 
with a view to injure the crops. The latter, however, resorted to 
precisely the Bame means for retaliation, and the crops both of Tlitr- 
hairee and Gorhcylee suffered slightly from the cnfcth: grazing upon 
t hern. 


“ The Collector of Narraingurh, ostensibly to settle the quarrel, but 
most probably to aid Himmut Siugh. sent some Pagah horse, who, 
advancing with a show of attack, received some shots from the 
matchlock -men of 8b eo Singh, and two men were wounded fur their 
audacity, 
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led by the village authorities. In all differences 
between individuals respecting debts and petty thefts, 
the decision ol the Baee i>j sufficient. There is a right 


“ A stony ridge, of easy ascent from the West, and abrupt from the 
Last, nearly equidistant from the two villages, would seem to mark 
their natural boundaries. This ridge runs about three coss nearly 
North and South; on the West is Burkairee, on the East Gorbeyleo. 
On the Burkairee do nl" > is the siftall disputed tract separated from 
the other fields of the village by a narrow, stony, barren stiip of 
land, and from those of Gorbeyloe by a broader strip of the same 
nature. 

“ Along each of these barren pots are shewn small heaps of stones 
piled up. running nearly parallel with the ridge, and denoting lines 
of demarcation ; that of the two hues chosen by each chief as the 
true boundary, being the oue most distant from his own village, in 
order that the disputed lands might be brought within his own limits. 
It was agreed, therefore, that each party should produce five men 
acquainted with the local merits of the question, who should decide 
upon the true line by taking a solemn oath. The first five that were 
brought by the Gorbcvlee chief, on being questioned, denied all 
knowledge of the subject which they were to swear to illustrate. 
But an equal number were soon forthcoming from Gc rbeyloe and 
neighbouring villages. The oaths were administered, and each party 
swore to the identity of that line which was in favour of their chief. 
Thus failed the first attempt at adjustment. 

j'he p.<rti(.i were now asktd, if they would acknowledge that to 
be the true line which should be traced by a respectable man wearing 
the hide of n newly-killed buffalo. To this proposition both williugly 
assented. Dullah. Potail of Burkairee, having beeu approved, a 
buffalo was killed and its bead plac'd on a heap of stones, which Sheo 
.Singh declared to bo his Northern boundary. When the nkiu was strip¬ 
p'd off, Dullah covered himself with it, and proceeded, followed by the 
par tic. from the spot where the head of the animal was placed, in a 
direction nearly South, aud taking a new lin* a few yards nearer to 
Burkairee, but to the East of the disputed tract, thus giving up the 
cultivated lands to the Burkairee chief.” 

It U curious to observe, that the local oflloet of flolkar and Gliuf- 
foor Khan, who wero present at the settlement of this dispute, were, 
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peal; but this, when the judgment is supported by 
a Punohayet, is seldom made, except there is a very 
glaring partiality or oppression. 

Jahgeerdars, who have the exclusive administration of 
their own lands, can decide all cases that are not capital; 
and even in these they have the power of putting to 
death the offender, if he is of a tribe of noted and avow¬ 
ed thieves (of which there are many in Central India); 
but not if he belongs to an industrious class ; and, above 
all, they cannot punish capitally any Wuttundar, or 
hereditary village-officer. 

The above observations shew that the Mahratta princes 
of Central India, when their possessions were in a set¬ 
tled state, observed in their administration of criminal 
and civil justice the same system as the Paishwah and 
other Hindu rulers; and within the last two years the 
Punchayets have been generally revived in the States of 
Holkar, of the Puars of Dhar and Dewass, and in several 
of the districts of Sindia. Indeed, there are some of the 


well ns all the other parties, perfectly satisfied with the result of 
this last and most solemn appeal which cm be made by Hindus in 
BUoli cases 

Vide Captain MacDonald's letter to G. Wellesley. Esq., 2oth October, 
1820. 

Major Henley, in his Notes, observe* upon this practice, which is a* 
common in the Eastern as the Western parts of Malwa. “ that after 
u the Potail, or other respectable man. has walked the boundary, his 
u family and cattle are watched for several days, and if any thing 
“ that has life, and was iu health when the ceremony was performed. 
u dies before the fixed period of probation (which is generally written) 
“ it is deemed a judgment upon falsehood : the man is disgraced, and 
“ the settlement renderod null and invalid,” 
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tier, in which these established and respected courts 
have never been wholly disused.* 

The principal Rajas of Central India have the same 
forms of justice as the Mahrattas. With both, however, 
the punishment of the most heinous crimes in men of 
high rank is seldom carried farther than a confiscation of 
their lands. This lenity, which usually proceeds from 
fear, or from political motives in punishing capital 
offences, has conduced much to the continuation of those 
feuds which pervade the whole Rajpoot country, in 
which murders in retaliation are very common. 

The police of Zalim Singh, the regent of Kotah, has 
been noticed. He is himself the head civil and criminal 
judge of his country ; but, though always stern and rigid, 
his decisions (where policy does not interfere) are re¬ 
markable for their wisdom and justice. Ho substitutes 
at his court (to which he brings all cases except the 
most trifling) a few rnen of high character and knowledge 
in the place of Punchayets. To these persons, who are 
in his service, he usually commits the investigation of 
every case of consequence, and, after receiving their re¬ 
port, is aided by their knowledge and experience in 
giving his own judgment. 

A mode of having select individuals who form a per¬ 
manent Punchayet, or special court, to aid the prince, 
prevails in several largo towns of Central India. In 


* The rich districts of MundiK*or ami Kafcchrode hare, under a 
family of hereditary Renters, enjoyed comparative quiet; and in 
them, ad well oa Nolyo and othor provinces, Puuchayeta have always 
existed. 
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am* this fluty is deemed hereditary in some of the 
principal families, and is considered a high distinction ; 
and those enjoying it are regarded with veneration bv 
the people. 


Particular persons, who enjoy a high character, arc always as a 
matter of course members of runchayet courts in many of the large 
towns of Mnlwa. The names of men who in better times performed 
tins duty in the town of Oojein and Indore, are still cherished ; and 
at present thcro arc in Rutlarn some of the principal inhabitants, who 
tiave in the revered character of Funch, or belonging to the Punchavet 
gained much celebrity. The Punch of Kutlam may, in fact, bo said 
o orm a constituent part of its government, and they exorcise a 
ight of defending its inhabitants from oppression, os well as of adjust 
ng its disputes. This is in some degree to be referred to a consulcr- 
no part of its population being formed of settlers from the neigh¬ 
bouring loams of Tandla and Peeplawud, who fifty years ago lied 
rom violence and oppression to Rutlam. then ruled by the virtuous 
Amrut from wl >om they obtained a kind of charter, in 

' thclr immunities were specified. The heads were as follows. 

„ t e . ~ That no dispute among themselves should be carried out of 
their own society to the Government officers for inquiry or decision. 

“ 2 " i— ’That they should be exempt from the [lower of any officer of 

u ,1 1 0V eni ment, or of any ISepoy, coming to their houses to summon 
them as delinquents, or criminals. 

u ^ if their women had illicit intercourse (with men not 

u their hu sbunds or protectors), they should not bo held as having 
lt comr uilted any offence against tlie Government ; nor be punishable 
in any manner by the Government for such crimes.” 

-Iho chief persons of this colony became the Punch, or magistrates 
ticir^ov. n people; aud us disputes occurred between thorn and 
0 ii rn of the inhabitants, the heads of the latter wen nominated to 
it in Piinchaytl ■; with them to adjust these differences. This duty 
as become hereditary in several families, and the punobayct court of 
ntlain has. and still maintains, a just fame for its integrity and wise 
1 eeisions. Thu principal persons are called Jlookhs, or presidents : 
* . ‘.“ ne of the9e is *> respected, that his house is a sanotuary for 

criminals, 
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In the administration of criminal justice among the 
Rajpoots of Central India, the ruler or lord is deemed 
absolute; but in some cases of murder, theft, burglary, 
or of persons entering a house secretly with any design 
against the honour of the females of the family, the 
master of the house may slay the party without being 
accountable to his chief. In common cases the murderer 
is seized and brought for examination before the prince, 
or his minister, who acts sometimes from his own judg¬ 
ment, but oftener with the assistance of a Punchayet, 
consisting of Government officers and heads of classes, as 
lias been described under t he Mahratta system of admi¬ 
nistration. Punch ay ets are employed in the Rajpoot 
State in all civil matters of importance*; nor would a 
decision, where property was concerned, be deemed satis¬ 


factory or just, unless the chief had resorted to the aid of 
one of these courts composed of the most respectable of 
the inhabitants of the country. 

The nearest relations of a murdered person, or the man 
who has suffered loss by theft, are at once the complain¬ 
ants and accusers. On every occasion the prisoner is 
allowed the aid, if he desires it, of a friend; in civil cases 
both the plaintiff and defendant may have persons to 
assist thorn, should they bo unequal to advocate their own 
cause ; but there are never any Vakeels,* or lawyers, in 
these Punchayets. The aid of Sha tries and Mooklis, or 


* There i‘? no part of our administration that is regarded with more 
alarm by Natives than that branch of our system of justice which 
establishes Vakeels or renders them necessary. They argu<*. with 
prejudice, hut not altogether without reason, that this artful class 
promotes a spirit of litigation, and that their being necessary is a 
proof of the too great length and perplexity of our regulations. 
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learned in the law, is called for, if he requires it, by 
the prince, when he pronounces judgment; and in cases 
where the Punchayet has to award, the members are 
usually chosen from men who have knowledge both of 
\findu law and usage; and if those require assistance, 
they can always have it by calling in learned persons. 

Witnesses are not sworn by Punchayets, unless doubts 
are entertained ot their credibility ; they are cross-ques- 
tioned and threatened, but seldom, if ever, punished. A 
prisoner’s confession is invariably received as the best 
and most positive proof that can be obtained of his guilt. 

In every case a person tried by a Punchayet may ap¬ 
peal to the Raja, or chief, who can reverse the decision, 
and order another Punchayet: such instances are, how- 
er, laic , but the accused or condemned person may, 
even after the chiefs decision, appeal to the ordeal, which 
generally requires that he should put his arm into boiling 
water or oil, or have a red-hot iron placed on his hand, 
a leaf ot the sacred Peepul* being first bound upon it. 
If lie is scalded by the liquid, or burnt ’ v the iron, ho is 
guilty, and the sentence is carried into execution. If 
unhurt, the miracle is received in testimony of his inno¬ 
cence; the man is considered a favourite of the Divinity, 
and not only released, but generally receives presents. 
These appeals are not unfrequent, and culprits, aided by 
art, or the collusion of those who have the conduct of 
the ordeal, sometimes escape. 

In both the territories of the Mahratta and If jpeot 
rulers ot’ Central India, the supposititious mine of witch¬ 
craft is punished with more severity than any other; 




* Fiona Roliffiofsa. 





m*r*> 
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•but the punishment is almost always inflicted by the 
prince, by individuals, or by the rabble; and there is 
seldom any reference to a Punchayet, for even the forms 
of justice are in such cases neglected. This subject, 
however, belongs more to the superstitious usages than 
to the institutions of the country, and will be fully no¬ 
ticed hereafter. The forms of Pnnchayets differ in many 
places, but the principles by which they are regulated 
are every where the same. These courts, as they now 
ux j.;t j n Central India, may be divided into two classes : 
the first, (composed of Government officers and heads of 
caste) who aid the prince, or his chief functionaries, in 
investigating civil and criminal cases; and the second, 
Punchayets of arbitration. The former are mere courts 
of inquiry, which have little, if any fixed character ; and 
as they depend, both in their formation and proceedings, 
on the will of the prince and his delegated officers, they 
can hardly be deemed an established and recognized part 
of the Government. Courts of arbitration may be term¬ 
ed public ami private. When the parties are at issue on 
any errse relating to property, and appeal to the ruling 
authority, a Punchayet sits, in which each is entitled to 
name an equal number, and the Government appoints an 
officer as umpire, who presides. Those concerned have, 
however, a right to object to this president, if they 


deem him partial; and, as the court is one which cannot 
be constituted but through their own assent, the objec¬ 
tion, if pm oven d in, compels the nomination of another. 
In private arbitration the Government ri not appealed 
l,., but in all cases where the parties refer by mutual 
consent to a court of arbitration, they bind themselves 
(as has been stated) to abide by its award. 
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Ken a party complains to a prince, or tlio local offi¬ 
cer, against a debtor, or a person that has injured him, 
a unchayet (should his complaint be deemed just) is' 
generally ordered, and the Government interposes to 
compel* the defendant to answer. 

1 lie members of the runchayet are selected by the 
general suffrage of their fellow-citizens; and, whether in 
the lower or higher ranks, a person, who has once estab¬ 
lished a reputation for talent and integrity in these 
courts, is deemed a permanent member. It is a popular 
distinction, and becomes, therefore, a point of fame. A 
Person is estimated in proportion as he is free from sus¬ 
picion of being actuated by influence or corruption • and 
to have fame as a Punch f is an object of ambition with 
e poorest inhabitant of the hamlet as well as the high¬ 
est and wealthiest citizen. To sit upon these courts is 
conceived a duty which every man is bound to p or - 
orm. The members receive no pay;} their attendance 


* This is douo by the Tnpka/.a, ns explained at p. 4f,G. 
tJJ 0 bo , an ® tabU « hed raembor of the Punch, or court, (rives dis- 
yet or president °f the court of I’uncha- 

onirm , hlKbest d ‘ stmctlon a Citi-on can have. M,.lhoo Se t, ti.o 

i Lr r/’ waB '!r e Mookh ° f ihe <■»«» of oown. 

>|»V, 1 grcat fame - llio.se who now preside over this court in Rutlam 

oeeu mentioned. 

pi “° j ? r Heu ‘ ey ' ' vbo ba8 ba<l recourse to these courts at Shujahal- 
.Uiakos in his notes the following observations upon tin ■ periits 

, At first the persons summoned as members of these courts noti 1 
" ho,nr M, ° U ^ thCy ] i , ncurred by ,min S 0ftlled f rom their families >. n .t 
“ *Z£L “ !T , PeT <tiem allow * noe subsistence was in M . 
•• U . ® granted for a short time. Afterwards it wuurred that 
•« persons employed had i <t an exceptio 

« wbich Masses of viliage-offioere being liberally^n- 

d >J thc State m botb Perguanahs, it would stent Government 

F F 
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is regulated with attention to general convenience ; but, 
after consenting to sit, it is not to be evaded, and 
Government sometimes interferes to supersede by its 
authority frivolous excuses for absence. 

There must be live persons, as the heads of a Pun- 
chayet; the other members are indefinite, being more 
or less, according to the case and the convenience of the 
parties. The junior members come and go during the 
examination, and sometimes, if the trial is long, absent 
themselves for days or weeks ; but the principal persons 
who have been originally nominated give an undivided 
attention to what is before them; and their authority 
among the other members is proportionate to their repu¬ 
tation ; and in cases of arbitration, relative to land or 
property, they may be deemed judges, while their asses¬ 
sors are not unlike a jury. The Punchayet is expected 
to he unanimous in its award, but it is not indispensable 
that it should be so. A very large majority* is, however, 
required to make its opinion or decision respected ; and 
the power it has, with the concurrence of the Govern¬ 
ment officer, to expel any obstinate or contumacious 


“ bad a right to claim thoir oocn' ional services under such ciroum- 
“ stances as those here stated. This was explained to them, and the 
“ allowance rescinded. The decisions of a I’unehayet thus composed 
“ have invariably proved satisfactory.’’ 

* Major Henley, speaking of these courts, states in reference to 
n -age in the Eastern parts of jialwa: ‘The decision is, prim a facie* 
required to be unanimous, but. should one member of the oourt persist 
in objecting, his protest ig to be recorded. In the event of two mem¬ 
bers dissenting, tho proceedings aro nullified. The decree passed is 
subscribed by the court, the Government officers in attendance, and 
hw&ly by tbc parties them solves; its execution is then ordered by the 
appropriate authority, and the document recorded in the office as a bur 
t/i renewed litigation on tho same subject." 
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generally secures unanimity, which is very 
essential to the continuance of an institution of its cha¬ 
racter. 


The Governments in Central India have settled fines 
and fees upon all cases brought before a Punchayet, 
which vary according to the nature of the case and the 
wealth of the parties. The fine which is levied* on the 
person who loses the cause, is the heaviest; while the 
feef from the party who gains it, is proportionably light. 
This practice, and the shame of being found with a bad 
-cause by the most respectable men of their own tribe, 
check a spirit of litigation, which would not appear to 
have ever been vciy prevalent in this country. 

Fees were never given as a matter of course to the 
members of Punchayets in Central India: such gifts 
would, according to the answer of many old and respect¬ 
able inhabitants (who have been referred to), have soiled 
their proceedings. Cut it is here necessary to state that 
the natives of this province have been for the last twenty 
years so exposed to an arbitrary military power, under 
which every form of justice was contemned, that they 
may be disposed to exaggerate the merits of a system, 
which is, in many districts, like a tale of other times. 
It cannot, however, be against the character of such an 
institution,J that its merits are over-rated, and that it 


* This fine is called Uoonahgaree, or u penalty for crime.’’ 
t This fee in termed Shookaranna, or ’* an offering of gratitude. 4 
X Nothing can exceed the feel in*: a which the Natives both of high 
s&d low rank express regarding courts of Pnuchayets. I was appeniod 
to in a case of eomo consequence from one of Dowlet 1« nv .Sindia s 
vil officers, to allow Mich a court to sit- at the British cantonment of 
^Ihow ; which I declined. Indore was next proposal; I desired the 
Percies to go there, uad greeted his agent with me to write to Tan tut 


[government of the states 

is cherished in the memoiy of those for whose benefit it 
has been established. 

Punishments beyond those awarded by Punchayets 
were entirely at the discretion of Government; and 
throughout Central India, with few exceptions, this 
power has been exercised for the emolument of the ruler 
and his officers. Murders are usually atoned for by 
heavy fines; and of late years not only crimes, but dis¬ 
putes between any two parties, have been openly regard¬ 
ed, at the principal Mahratta courts, as sources of revenue. 
When any party engaged in such contentions applies for 
justice, the quarrel is considered not as to its merits, but 
as to what it is likely to produce; and shamelessly given, 
or sold, to a person* * who is nominated by the prince to 




Jogh, the minister of Holkar, thnt I hoped tho proceedings of the 
Punchayet would be just and impartial. The foUowiug is his 
answer: 

tl The general has sent Kurreem Borah and Adam Borah here, that 
'• there may be a Punch ayofc on tho management of Pu&ngurh and 
“ Dohud. Here every thing of the kind is, and must be correct. Be- 
“ sides, in a Punchayet, partiality to fatkor or son is quite impossible : 
“ bow can it be evinced towards others ? ” 

This, it may be said, is mere profusion ; but it shews the respect 
and veneration in which even those who exercise almost absolute 
power hold, or pretend to hold, this institution. 

* A Huzooriah of Sindia’s brought me a letter from the acting 
resident at Oualior, and one from Hindoo Row Ghatkia. begging my 
support to the iu n of Bajoc Row Jeswunt. formerly a Soobalidar of 
part of Malwa, in an affair in which his interference could not bo 
admitted without creating dissension In a family. On being asked 
if this was not known at Gualior, the Huzooriah replied, M Certainly 
they knew it very well, but this Ttmta J l unt.a (dispute) has been 
givou to Jcswuut Bow’s son, and be>ond such jobs he has only one 
poor village to subsist himself and odheronte.” I, however, prevented 
any profit upon this occasion, ax such could only bo obtained by 
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■xamine and decide upon the contested cause. A fa¬ 
vourite Huzooriah is sometimes deputed; and in such 
instances, whether the case be decided by the local man- 
a # er > or a Punchayet, the fees and claims to remuner¬ 
ation of the “servant* of tho presence” are distinctly 
specified, and must be defrayed. This practice, which 
^vas, during the disturbed times of the province, very 
general, is now much limited to the Government of Dow- 
lfct Row Sindia. 

The Bheels, and other classes of noted thieves, being 
unable to ransom their lives, generally suffer for capital 


throwing a family, that had boon reconciled with much trouble, 
1,1 U> disorder again; and Sindia’s right to interfere in their affairs 
rested on very slight grounds. 

V ido private letter to Captain «J. Stewart, 12th September. 1820. 

* Tho Rowing is a literal translation of an order, with th.-seal 

1>. R. Sindia, brought by one of his Huzooriah*. who was sent to 
“'•l in establishing claims of a complainant. It specifics all his fees. 

(Seal of D. It. Sindia.) 

” Dowlet Row Sindia to Bhnjah Bngw&n, inhabitant of Rutlarn. 

(Arabic year Soorsum 1231.) 


* Hurchund Scit, of Oojein. ha* claims against yon. of which 
}ou decline coming to a fair arrangement. so it is roj>n-mated. 
I his order is in consequence givon. time on receiving it you may 
eo:ne to a fair adjustment. For this purport? tin; Siivur ban deputed 
Kovindn Mungntfcia. Huzooriah. whoso MusMnlloh (douemr) is fixed 
'*■' five hundred rupees, and a Kuinmer Kholah of u hundred rupees, 
besides his daily subsistence ah five rupees in money. Tho main* 
fonauco of him, a Jawos (Hiikarnh) who attends him. and his home. 
Is also to be *iven. A daily payment is al*o to be mado to him on a 
farther house expense of two rupees and t quarter. Givon in tho 
month, Ac., Ac.” 

A. 5, Mussallah is. literally, a compound of spices, or seasoning 
1 ia here «®od metaphorically for down Rummer Kholah means 

un ?irding the loins, which the Huzooriah will not do till thi* fee w 

Paid. 
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crimes. They are usually hung, or beheaded. Imprison¬ 
ment is common; and State prisoners, who it is desired 
should not live, are sent to an unhealthy hill-fort, where 
either the climate, starvation; or slow poison, terminates 
their existence. Hindu rulers, though often cruel, are 
seldom sanguinary, and public executions are rare; but 
torture is a common expedient, sometimes to discover 
the guilt, but oftener to compel men to reveal wealth. 
Neither rank, sex, nor caste, has guarded individuals 
from its infliction, as is fully shewn by many examples 
in the history of this country. 

Capital punishment among the petty Rajpoot Statv*s 
is unfrequent, in the ratio of the weakness and poverty 
of these princes: a fear (particularly when the culprit 
is a man of rank, or belongs to a strong family or tribe) 
to incur by an act of power, the resentment of the 
friends and relations of the criminal, combined with a 
desire of obtaining money, makes them in mast cases 
commute the punishment (however atrocious the guilt) 
for a line. 

"When petty Rajpoot princes desire the death of 
either a guilty or innocent individual, they have recourse 
more usually to secret assassination than to public exe¬ 
cution. Robberies, like murders, are seldom openly 
punished with death, except when the robbers are poor, 
and hardened offenders; restoration of property almost 
always obtains pardon. The character of the different 
classes of the inhabitants of Central India will be here¬ 
after given; and it will be found, that the commission 
of crimes of a capital nature is much limited to particu¬ 
lar tribes. 

The Bheels have a rude system of justice. Their 
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punish, more or less, according as tlieir power 
renders them indifferent to the opinion of their adher¬ 
ents; but the first among them are too dependant on 
the attachment of the Turvees, or heads of families, who 
support them, to venture often on arbitrary acts of vio¬ 
lence with their own people. If a murder, robbery, or 
theft, be committed, the chief; oi family of the sufferer, 
demands reparation. If refused, immediate resort is had 
to acts of retaliation or reprisal; and, as this provokes 
farther violence, it often happens that several lives are 
lost do avenge a single murder, or fifty heads of cattle 
plundered in consequence of one having been stolen 
These proceedings arc, however, only the effusions of 
sudden rage; and the elders of the tribes, when that is 
cooled, interfere, and in all quarrels or disputes, great 
or trifling, they have resort to Punehaycts. These often 
consist of several hundred members, as every person 
connected with the plaintiff or defendant sits upon them : 
they generally a isemblo under the shade of a tree, and 
fettle the terms on which the murder, robbery, or theft 
'* t0 be compounded. Fines, in cattle or money, are high 
,l pon murders; but Bheel Punehaycts never inflict death, 
•tthe crime committed be of so atrocious a nature as 
nofc lo h " compounded or forgixen, the culprit is pursued 
and destroyed by those whom this act has made his 
' uemies; but be must be put to death in what they 
I) " n au affra T> that is, in warm blood:—to take 
11 life of each other coolly, is revolting to their 
■’sages. 

The proceedings of Punehaycts of the Bheels are not 
''titteu ; but the memory of the most remarkable of 
10 a ' vai ‘ d5 » ia long, preserved in the tradition of the 




chiefs 
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tribes concerned, and they are quoted on the authority of 
their elders as precedents for future decision. When one 
of these rude courts meets,- a buffalo and a large quan¬ 
tity of liquor are made ready ; and the moment the 
ceremony of breaking a stick, or throwing a stone into 
a revered stream, announces that the feud is stanched, 
or the dispute settled, the buffalo is slain, and the copi¬ 
ous draughts of liquor which are liberally taken by all 
parties, make them soon iorget that they were evei 


enemies. 

The military branch of the Government of the Mah- 
ratta chiefs in Central India has been described. The 
system differs in no degree from that established in the 
Deckan and every other quarter. Their cavalry are 
divided into the usual classes. First, Pagah, or house¬ 
hold, which means horses belonging to the chief rode by 
liis relations, hereditary servants, or hired men, called 
Bargeers. Secondly, Sillahdars, or persons who lind their 
own horses, and servo at a certain sum as an average 
pay per month. There has hitherto been, as described 
in the historical part of this work, a third class with - 
these Mahratta armies, who served for booty ; but they 
are now almost extinct, and can never be revived but by 
(he return of those times of anarchy and general plun¬ 
der in which they originated. All these bodies are 
governed by a very loose discipline; and the demands 
they have against their leaders (for they are always in 
arrears) create continual mutinies, which weaken the little 
suboi dination that exists. The consequence is, that, 
unless in extreme cases, any punishment beyond discharge 
from the service is very unfrequent: but when these do 
occur, they are quite arbitrary, depending upon the will 





of a commander, who seldom or ever observes even the 
form of a trial. 


The infantry of the Maliratta Governments in Malwa 
are of two descriptions; the first (which was for a long 
period the only kind in the service of the chiefs) is the 
common irregular matchlock-men, either of the country 
or foreigners: Mewatties, Patans, Mekranies, Sindies, 
and Arabs, who arc hired on higher pay, on account of 
their supposed superior courage, particularly the last, 
who hav e a just reputation for their valour and skill in 
defending forts and walled towns. The control ot these 
loose bodies of irregular infantry is left to their respec¬ 
tive leaders, who manage them agreeably to the estab¬ 
lished usages of their tribe; and offenders are punished 
according to the custom of the class to which they 
belong. 

Besides these troops, the Maliratta chiefs of Central 
India had numerous corps of regular infantry and parks 
of cannon, which have been before described; these, 
which were long under European officers, were clothed, 
disciplined, and governed, as far as the constant inter¬ 
ference of the Mahratta superiors with the officers and 
the want of regular pay would admit, upon the same 
principles as an European army. 

The army of the Nabob of Bhopal has been noticed: 
the troops maintained by the Rajpoot princes and chiefs 
(with the exception of Zalim Singh, who has a military 
establish merit not dissimilar to that of the Mahratta 
chiefs) were in common times their relations and personal 
Stainers, who generally served on horseback for the 
tands they enjoyed. On an emergency, these petty 
r Ulers also hired foreign mercenaries. The former were 
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ruled by the usages of the tribe to which they belonged ; 
the latter were under their respective leaders; but the 
want of ability of the princes, who entertained these 
bodies at a moment ot necessity, to pay them, gene tally 
subverted all order, and in many instances led to these 
professed servants of the State beco min g its ical mesteis, 
and the cruel oppressors both of the cliief and his sub¬ 
jects. In such cases, it is superfluous to add that little 
subordination ur military discipline remained, beyond 
what the concurrent voice of the officers, who became a 
species of military aristocracy, thought essential tor selt- 
preservation. These bodies ot irregular and turbulent 
foreign mercenaries have been all expelled from Central 
India; and the military branch of the Government ot 
the Rajpoot chiefs is now (with few exceptions) intrust¬ 
ed solely to their own tribe and immediate dependants. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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District Officers. By Oapt. R. Beava.v, F.R.G.S. Twelve full 
Plates. Domy 8vo. Its 7-8. 

Theobald,— DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG UR OP THE REPTILES 
OP BRITISH INDIA. By W. Thkobald. Geographical Survev 
8vo., cloth. 11s 10. . 

Nevill.— A CATALOGUE OF TOLt.USCA IN TOE INDIAN 
MUSEUM. By G. Nr.viLL. Demy 8yo., stitched. R > 2. 

Dobson.— A MONOGRAPH OF THE ASIATIC CIIIROPTERA 
AND CATALOGUE OF BATS IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 
INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. By G, S. Dobson. Demv 
8vo., cloth. Rs.fi. y 

Gore.— A GLOSSARY OF FOSSIL MAMMALIA. For the uso of 
« of Palaeontology. By J. E. Com:, leap. 8\u. cloth. 

SOUTHERN STELLAR OBJECTS between tho Equator mid 53 f 
South Declination. By J. E. Cork. 8vo., cloth. Rs 2-S. 

Gordon. —-THE BIRDS OF INDIA: being a Natural Hi-'ory of all 
tho l*inU known to inlmbit continental lmiiu, a Manual of 
Ornithology specially adapted for India. By tho late T. 0. 
Jckdon, to which ia added his Supplementary Notes published 
m the “ Ibis.’’ 3 vols. 8vo., cloth. R«. 30. 

Dlanford.—THE INDIAN MKTEOROLOGIST’8 VADE MEf’UM. 
Fart I. Instructions to Meteorological Observers in India. 

M. Meteorology of India. With Tables for the reduction 
of Meteorological Observations in India. By 11 F. Bj.a.nfoiid. 

- 1 arts, large 8vo., cloth, Rs. 10. 
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llson.—THE SAILOR’S EAST INDIAN SKY* INTERPRET 
AND WEATHER BOOK ; being a Description of the Phenomena 
and Prognostics of the Bay of Bengal Octoher-Cylones. as ex¬ 
perienced at the Pilot Station off the mouth of tiie Uooghl>. By 
S. R. Elson. 8vo. Re.i 1 . 

THE MORSE UNIVERSAL MARINE FLASHING SIGNALS, 
for use, with the Commercial Code Signal Book m foggy weather. 
Night Signalling, Ac., with a selection of twenty-one handy 
Night Towing Signals. By S. R. Elson, Licensed Hoogh y 
Pilot. 8vo.. sewed. As. 12. 

Yon'-e _LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE WITHOUT INSTBU- 

MI'NTS; being a Chart for finding the Hour of Wise ami 
Sunset for every day in the year, at every place in the Noitlicri 
or Southern Hemisphere. By <‘apt. W. L. Yongb, Iv.A. 
paper. Be. 1 : on India-rubber, Rs. 2-8. 

FINANCE, PRODUCE, &c., OF INDIA. 

Sevd — THE FALL IN THE PRICE OF SILVER: its Causes, it* 

Consequences, and their possible Avoidance, with special refer¬ 
ence to India. By Eunest Seyd, F.S.S. «vo Rs. 1-12. 

Heotor. -CURRENCY CONSIDERED WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
1\< E TO THE FALL IN THE VALUE OF SILVER AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES TO INDIA. By J. Hector 8vo. Pam- 

* phtet. Rs. 1-6. 

Smeaton.-THE CURRENCY OF INDIA : an Examination of the 
reasons for <■Range of the present Standard of a "'‘ “ f J 

mode of effecting it. By i>. Mackenzie Smeaton, Bonsai Cm 
Service. Demy 8vo., stitched. Re. 1. 

Oakelev —REMARKS ON MR. WILSON'S MINUTE ON THE 
INTRODUCTION OF A GOLD CURRENCY IN INDIA. By 
li. JE. OAKJ5LBY, M.A. 8vo. Pamphlet. Re. 1. 

X^ea.—THE DRAIN OF SILVER TO TIIE EAST, AND Til’ 
CURRENCY OF INDIA. By Colonel W. Nassau Lees. LL- 
Demy 8vo., cloth. Rs. 6. - 

MEMORANDUM WRITTEN AFTER A TOUR THROUGH TB» 

I 

Colonel W. Nahsau Lkick, LL D. JU. n. 

THE LAND AND LABOUR OF INDIA, a Review. By Coloi' 1 ' 
W. Nassa u Leks, LL.D 8vo., cloth. Rs. 4. 

Smith.—SILVER AND THE INDIAN EXOHANOES; « 
for itM Deprooiation, in seven Essays. By Colonel J. 1. ► 

R.E., F.R.S. Demy 8vo , boards. Rs. 1-8. 

Baildon.—TEA IN ASSAM. A Pamphlet on the Origin. Cultu^,- 
and Manufacture of Tea in Assam, with an Appendix— » 
Life amongst the Assamese. By S. Baildos. Demy bvo. «* 



Military Works. 


lem Cliunder Kerr.—REPORT OX THE CULTIVATION OP 
AND TRADE IX. JUTE TV RlilNflAT. ,n/i ™ ’ 


■ ~- —vu* f a mu vuuiijjuiu.\ ui'. 

AVD TRADE IV, JU'TE TV BENGAL, and on Indian Fibres 
available for the Manufacture of Paper. By Hem Chuxdek 
Kerii. Fcap. folio. Paper boards. With Map. Its. 8. 


Hughes.—NOTES ON THE COST OF CARRIAGE BY RAIL AND 
WATER IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. With Maps 
and Statistical Plans. By A. J. Hughes. C.E. Demy 8vo.. boards 
Rs. 3-8. 


Stokor.—MANAGEMENT OF THE TEA PLANT. By T. Stoker. 
8vo., stitched. Us. 2. 

Batson—REPORTS ON COTTON GINS and on tho Clean in- and 
Quality of Indian Cotton. By D. FORBES WATSON. Part II.— 
Detailed Description with Records of tho Cotton Gin. Trials at 
Manchester. Dharwar, and Broach (published by order of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council). Imperial 8vo. Ra. 

Highy.—FAMINE CAMPAIGN IN SOUTHERN INDIA (Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies and Provinc ■ of Mysore), 187b—78. By 
William Digby, Ilony. Secy.. Indian Famine Relief Fund. Two 
vols. demy 8vo., cloth. Rs. 10. 

Honey.— CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF TEA. By 
Lieut-Col. Edward Money. Prize Essay. Third Edition, cor¬ 
rected and much enlarged. Demy 8vo., cloth. Rs. 5-6. 

Hull. —COFFBE PLANTING IN SOUTHERN INDIA AND CEYLON; 
being a Second Edition, revised aud enlarged, of “ Colfce,” its 
Physiology, History, and Cultivation. By E. 0. P. Hull. 12mo. f 
cloth. Rs G. 

S °Urottky.-MAN. PLANT AND SOIL. AND THEIR CORRELA- 
±ION'S. By Eugeni: 0. Schrottky. Syo., paper. Re. 1. 


MILITARY WORKS. 

^rrow.—'THE SEPOY OFFICER’S MANUAL: a Book of Refer- 
cnee for Officers of tho Bengal Native Infantry. By Likut. E. 
G. Barrow, 7th N. I. Pocket. Rs. 2 8. 

^G AL ARMY REGULATIONS. Rovi-•> 1 Army Regulations 
eorrnobed to 1880 . Regulations uud Orders for the Army of the 
Bengal /residency. 3vo, cloth. Rs. 4. Interleaved Copies, Rs. 6 . 

ARMY LIST. Tho Official Quarterly Army List of H. 
.s T'oroes in Bengal, exhibiting the Rank, Dates or Commission, 
present Location of every Officer in tho B. ngalArmy: to 
7 Jll ?, h ls added the latest corrected Civil List. Published January, 
A pril. July, aud October in each year. Each Rs, 4. 

■dNSTBucTIONSfN CAVALRY DRILL. Part, Ill.-Skir- 
i>. Sconta, Advanoo, Rfcr and Hank Guards, Outposts and 
Ha M2 By °‘ "• Bo "' DLKU Beli - f ' “P- 8 yo., stiff cover. 
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„. T rr>T)K Revised Code of existing Orders regarding Pay. 

^ ^Pension, and Promotion of the Jditary Services in India. Cor 

reeted to 1st May, 1870. Royal 8vo„ cloth. 

Vol. X._British Troops, including Officers and Men, Indian 

Army. Us. 4. , 

Vol. II.—Native Troops, including Followers of British and 
Native Troop9. Its* 

Fnrse -STUDIES ON MILITARY TRANSPORT. By 6. A. Fursf., 

Major 42nd Royal Highland Regiment. 8vo, stitched. Rs. 8. 

tomid-ras SfiSr'SdtSK 

If ptp.ct and Outpc«^ Duties. By Major A. Schmid. Sewed. 
Re. 1. 

Stuhb 9 .—HISTORY OF THE^ORG^N^ZATIONMiQUn’MB^T^ANt) 

EERY. Compiled from PublfahedWith 
various private sources, l>y n ‘ 8vo doth. 2 vols. 

numerous Illustrations and Maps. Demy svo., mown 

Rs. 23-8. 

m , „, mRT OVRVICE AND DEFERRED PAY. Ry Captain 
Tre ftoS”M Edition, revised and enlarged. 

8vo., btitched. Rs. 2-8. 

. v attt TTARY DICTIONARY, comprising Terms, scientific 
Rs. 7-8. 

lislied). 8vo., cloth. Rs. 6. 

TARGET PRACTICE. The Soldiers’ and Volunteers’ Handbook- 
How to Shoot straight. 12mo. Rs- - 


VETERINARY WORKS, SPORTS, &C. 

Tfa^t ByS.jTuMFKnv. Cloth, limp. a* 


flayw.-YOTEnlMARY NOTES 

' iljmhiHttmi Voolihio/O * " !l 

n-.RAf’T Hayks. Illustrated 


tp i 

ovory-day hook. Ry ^iWniJf 

<*>*• “r;:', 
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>E TO TRAINING AND HORSE MANAGEMENT IN 
IA. With a Ifindustancc Stable and Veterinary Vocabulary 
and Calcutta Turf Club Tables for Weight for Age and Cla*s. 
By Capt. M. Horace Hayes, Author of “ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse-Owners.” New Edition, re-arranged and much enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. Rs. f>. 


BIDING ON THE FLAT AND ACROSS COUNTRY. Specially 
directed to Professional Riding of Jockeys and Huntsmen. 

[In preparation. 

Baldwin.— THE LARGE AND SMALL GAME OF BENGAL AND 
THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA. By Capt 
J. H. Baldwin. With numerous Illustrations. !to., cloth. Rs. 13. 

Kinloch.-LARGE GAME SHOOTING IN THIBET AND THE 
NORTH-WEST. By Capt. Alex. A. Kinloch. C.MJZ.S.. Guth 
Royal Rifles. Illustrated by Photo, tint. Second Series, in demy 
4to.,cloth, gilt. Rs. 15. 

Bterndale.— SEONEE; OR. CAMP LIFE ON THE SAPTURA 
RANGE. A Tale of Indian Adventure. By Robkrt A. Steun- 
Dale, F.R.G.S. Illustrated by the Author. Demy bvo. Rs. 13. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND MEDICINE. 

Biroh. —GOOD EVE’S HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND 

medical treatment of children in india. By Ed¬ 
ward A. Biboh. M. D., Surgeon-Major. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth. Rs. 7. 

u I have no hesitation in saying that tlie preiont one is for many reasons 
j 5l periorto its predecessors. It is written very carefully, and with much 
and experience on the author’s part, whilst it possesses the great 
dVantage oi bringing up the subject to the present level of Medic .1 Science. ’ 

[Dr. Good* .o, 

INDIAN COOKERY BOOK: A Practical Handbook to the 
Kitchen in India, adapted to the three Presidencies ; containing 
original and approved Recipes in every Department of Indian 
Cookery; Recipes for Summer E vt\, •• and Uumo mail■* Li¬ 
queurs; Medicinal and other Recipes ; together with a variety 
°f things worth kuowing. By A THWTY-Fivi. Years’ Resident 
C rown 8vo. Rs. 3. 

Liddell.—INDIAN DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND RECEIPT HOOK. 
jVith Hindustani Names. By Dr. R. Rim mill. Eighth Edition. 
Royal 12mo. Rs. G. 

Grainger.—A MANUAL OF GARDENING FOR BENGAL AND 
^PI'EU INDIA. By T. A. 0 Fihmi.vukr. Honorary Member. 
-^pd.-Horti. Society. Third Edition. Bvp., cloth, gilt. Rs. 10. 

°0I>EVE‘S HINTS FOR THE GENERAL MAN AG EM ENT OF 

dTILDHBN IN INDIA in the absent. oi A lv c 

Entirely t : t>-wiillou by Joanna Ewaut. M.D. Lnuip cloth, Iv^. 2. 
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Duke.—QUERIES AT A MESS TABLE: What shall we cat. 
What shall we drink? By Joshua Duke, Surgeon, 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry, Author of “ Banting in India.” Fcap. Svo., cloth, gilt. 
Rs. 2-4. 


IIOWTO GET THIN; or, Banting in India. By J. Duke. 
12mo., stiff cover. Re. 1. 


Fullerton. — THE FAMILY MEDICAL GUIDE, with Plain Direc¬ 
tions for the Treatment of every Case. au<l a List of Medicines 
required for any Household. By George Fullerton. Second 
Edition, revised and improved 8 vo., cloth. Its 7-8. 

Balfour.—MANUAL FOR NURSES IN INDIA. By Dr. E. Bal- 
I’ouit. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo.. cloth. Its 2. 


Hogg. —PRACTICAL REMARKS CHIEFLY CONCERNING THE. 
HE\LTII AND AILMENT OF EUROPEAN FAMILIES I* 
INDIA, with ppecial reference to Maternal Management anci 
Domestic Economy. By FBANGI8 R. Hogg, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 
Dt ray 8vo., boards. Re. 2. 

Hunter. —MEDICAL HINTS FOR THE DISTRICTS AND COM- 
PANION TO Till: DISTRICT MEDICINE CHLSI. arranged 
for Government Officials, their Families, and Camp-followers, 
and for all who are cut off from oral Medical Advice. ID 
George Yeates Hunter, Surgeon, Bombay Army. l eap, ©vo-? 
cloth. Bs. 3-8. 


HEALTH IN INDTA ; Medical Hints as to who should go there , 
how to retain Health there and ou returning Home. By Gf.OBGD 
Y bates Hunter, ldmo., cloth, gilt. Re. 2 . 


MEDICAL WORKS. 

RU8sell. — THEORY OF MALARIA AND INJURIES OF Ttf# 
SPLEEN. By E G. Russell, M.B., B.S.C., London. Demy bvo.. 
cloth, gilt. Re. 8. 


Hall.—CAUSIS OF BLINDNESS IN INDIA, Treatment and Cure, 
with an Appendix ou Hype rum tropia, Diagnoeis. &o. By Surgc^ 
Geoffrey 0. Hall, Indian Medical Service. Fcap. 8vo., 010 
gilt. 1U. 2. 

Roy. -THE CAUSES, SYMPTOMS. AND TREATMENT OF BUISU- 
WAN FEVER: or, The Epidemic Fever of Lowe 1 ■Bengal. 1 - 
UOPAUL Cuunder Roy, M.D., F.R.C.S., London (Exam.) 0 
cloth. Re. 8-6. 


Dutt.—THE MATERIA MEDICA OF THE HINDUS. Compile^ 
from Sanscrit Med.-ul Works by Unoy Chasi. Durr: wifu 
Glossary of Indiau Plann. by G. King, M.B., F.L.S. Demy, 
cloth. Re, 6. 








Medical Works. 


YAT-UL-HUKUMTA. A Hindustani Manual for 
se of Indian Medical Officers. Native Doctors, and others. 
George S. A. Ranking. B.A., M.B., Cantab... Surgeon, 6th 
Bengal Cavalry, lSino., sowed. Rs. 1-4. 
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Barnard. -CHOLERA MALIGNA is a Specific Acute Inliamraation 
of the Mucous Tissue of the Small Intestines. By G. Barnard. 
8vo. Pamphlet. Re. 1. 

Billing.— THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OP ASIATIC CHO¬ 
LERA. By Archibald Billing. 12mo. Re. 1. 

The INDIAN ANNALS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. Nos. XXVIII 
to XXXVII., January, 1877. Its. 4 each. 

Mtrnro.—LEPROSY. By W. Mu.NRO, M.D., C.M. 8vo„ boards. Rs. 3-4. 

Chevors.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT 
OF THE DISEASE OF THE HEART AND OF AORTIC 
ANEURISM, with especial reference to the Treatment of those 
Disoases in India. By Dr. Norman Chkveks. Demy 8vo., cloth- 
Rs. 2-S. 


Boso.-PRINCIPLES OF RATIONAL THERAPEUTICS, com- 
meuced n«* an Inquiry into the rolativo value of Quinine and 
Arsenic in Ague. By Biiolanath Bosk, M.D. Crown Svo. 
Re. 3-4. 

A NEW SYSTEM OF MEDICINE, entitled Recognizaut Me dicine 
or. The State of the Sick. By Bholanath Bosf. 8vo. Its 7-8. 

O’Sliauglmessy.— THE BENGAL DISPENSATORY. Compiled 
chiefly from the works of Roxburgh, Wallich, Rovle. Ainslie, 
Wight, Arnoll, Pereira, Fee, Richard, and Lindlay, including 
the Results of numerous Special Experiments. By W. B. 
O’Shaughnkstsy. Largo .Svo , cloth. Its. 8. 

Uartin.— THE NATURE OF THE TISSUE-CHANGE KNOWN 
AS FATTY DEGENERATION OF THE HEART. By J. M ar- 
tin, Medical Department. 8vo., cloth. Re. 1. 

Bitty fair.—A TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 
OF MIDWIFERY. By W. S. Playfair, M.D. 2 vol*. Svo. 
Rs. 20. 

ftam Narain Dass.-A MONOGRAPH OF TWO HUNDRED 
AND FORTY-EIGHT v USES OF LATERAL LITHOTOMY 
OPERATIONS performed in the North-Western Province* during 
ft period of twelve yim*a. by Ram Narain Pass lllm-irated 
hy 256 Diagrams of Calculi, showing exterior and section, exe 
outed in Lithography. Pp. viii., 94. 8vo., cloth Rs. 10. 

Bobaon.— HOMCEOPATHY EXPOUNDED AND EXPOSED: a 
Loctnre. By W. Robson, M.D. ovo. As. 8. 
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Thuillier. -MANUAL OF SURVEYING FOR INDIA. Detailing 
the mode of operations on the Trigonometrical, Topographical, 
and Revenue Surveys of India. By Col. II. L. Thuilliku and 
(Xd. Smyth. Revised and enlarged. Royal 8vo., cloth. Ls. r~. 

Scott —NOTES ON SURVEYING. For the uso of Schools. By J. 
Middleton Scott. C.E. Secoud Edition. 8vo., stitched. Ro. 1. 


Kelly— HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SURVEYING FOR INDIA. 
yVneoiallv designed ns a Guide and Book of Ready Reference for 
District Officers. Planters, Municipalities. Courts of Maids, and 
Landholders and for the use of Surveying Classes. Illustrated 
with Plans, Diagrams, &c. By F. W. Kelly. Secoud Edition. 
Rs. 6. 

THEOLOGICAL. 


Welland.—EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY TRAINING ; Sermons 
preached to the Calcutta Volunteers. By Rev. JAMES Welland. 
Paper, sewed. Re. 1 . 

Ran erlee —THE ARYAN WITNESS ; or. The Testimony of Aryan 
“soripbwres i a Corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments 
of Chri-tian Doctrine, including Dissertations on the Original 
Homo and Early Adventures of Imlo-Aryana. By Rev. K. M. 
BaneiUEI.. #vo., paper, Rs. 3-1; cloth, Its. 4. 



The same freely rendered into Bengalee. Svo., cloth. Rs. 3-8. 

Macdonald. -THE VEDIC RELIGION ; or, The Creed and Practice 
of th<« lii.lu-AryftUH, throe tho'i tnd years ago. By the Rev. h. »* 
Macdonald, Jli.A. 8vo , pp. 101, sewe i. lu. 1*8. 

Slater.—GOD REV PALED. An Outline of Christian Truth, being 
Sunday Afternoon Lectures delivered to Educated Hindus. By 
l; cv> T. K. SLATKU. London Mission, Madras. Re. 1. 

Temple.—THE LORDS PLAYER TRANSLATED INTO THU 
BOJINOIJIDA, or South Andaman Language. By E. H. Mav 
W ith i'ref i c«\ Introduction, and Notes by Lieut. R. C. Iempll* 
o | ht R. N. B. FnMliei'rt. lb my 8vu., cloth Rs. 3-8. 

Loner. -SCRIPTURE TRUTH IX ORIENTAL DRESS : or. BmUeinH 
Lx pinnate? V of Bibli d Doctrines end Morals. AA ith Parallel or 
Illustrative) References to Proverbs aud Proverbial Saymgfi 
the Arabic. Bengali. Canarcse, Persian, Russian, Sausknt Tamil- 
T» legu, and Urdu Languages. By Rev. J. LONG. Half bonn 
Re. 1. 








Poetry and Miscellaneous - Literature . 



AND MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Oheem.— LAYS OF IND; Poems, Grave and Gay. Sixth 
Edition, enlarged, with additional Poems and Illustrations by the 
Author. Cloth, gilt Its. 7. 

“BASIL ORMOND.” and “ Chri.stabeTs Love:” Metrical Tales of 
English Life. By Alipii Cheem, Author of “Lavs of Iud.” 
Its. 3-8. 

MEMOIR OF THE LATE JUSTICE OXOOCOOL CHUNGER 
MOOKERJEE. A Verbatim reprint. 12mo. Its. 1 8. 

Ghose.— LIBERAL EDUCATION IX INDIA. A Paper read at a 
Meeting of the Bothune Society on tho 21rt March, 1878. By 
Nagf.ndra Nath Ghosh. Barrisser-at-Law. 8vo., sewed. Re. 1. 


INDIAN VIEWS OF ENGLAND: the Effects of Observation of 
England upon Indian Idea* and Institutions. By Nagkxdra 
Nath Gjiosr. Demy Svo., stitched. Re. 1. 

— THREE THOUSAND BENGALI PROVERBS AND PRO¬ 
VERBIAL SAVINGS ILLUSTRATING NATIVE LIFE AND 
FEELING AMONG RYOTS AND WOMEN. By Itev. J. Long. 
12mo., paper. As. 8. 

toalne—THE EFFECTS OF OIISERVATION OF INDIA UPON 
MODERN THOUGHT. By Sir Hknry Sumnku Mai: h. K.C.S.I., 
LL.D , the ltode Lecture, 187«. 8 vo. lto. 1. 

^utt.—A VISION OF SUMERU AND OTHER POES1-. By 
Shoshee Chundkb Dott. With Portrait of the Author. 8vu , 
cloth. Rs. 6. 

^ookeijoe.—DUltGKSA NANDINI ; or. The Chieftain's P u gh- 
teu. A Bengali Romaic e by Bankim Chaxd&a Chattkiukk. 
'Translated into English Prose by Charu Chandha Mookkiuee. 
Svo., cloth Its. 2-8* 

Fortes of the Indian operas, svo., stitohed. it*. 2 . 

^Wney.—TWO CENTURIES OF BIIARTRIHARI. By C. H. 
Tawnky, Professor. Presidency College, Calcutta. 12mo.. cloth 
Its. 2. 

^terndalo —TnE AFGHAN KNIFE By Robert Armitaob 
Sterxdam:. F.R.G S.. Author of •« Seonee, or Camp Life on the 
Satpura Range.” Post Svo. Its. 4-4. 

' ! FR jn THE MOFUSSIL; or. The Civilian in Lower Bengal. 
By an Ex-CiviLtAK. 2 vols. Its. 10. 

Itekoll — IN INDIA. Sketches of Indi an T.ife and Travel from 
Tetters and Journal* By Mrs. Murray Mitchell, I6mo,, 
clotli. Its. 2-8. 

^y.-OOVIXDA SAM A XT A : or. The History of a Bengal Ryot. 
By the Itev. Lal Bhhari Day. Crown Svo. Rs. 41. 
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nt —RURAL LIFE IN T BENGAL, illustrative of Anglo-_~ T - 
Snburban Life: the Habits of the Rural Classes; the vane.l 
Produce of the Soil and Seasons, and the Culture and Manufac¬ 
ture of Indigo. By C. Grant. Illustrated with 16b Engravings. 
Royal 8vo., cloth. Rs. 6-8. 


ANGLO-INDIAN DOMESTIC LIFE. By the ABteorawl 
Life in Bengal. V Profusely illustrated, A new Edition .ibrid^. 
and re-written with tho Original and other Illustrations selects 
by the late CobESWOBTHT G rant. i Tn preparation. 


DIRECTORIES, EXAMINATION MANUALS, 
TABLES, &C. 


THACKER'S BENGAL DIRECTORY. Comprising, amongst other 
information. Official Directory ; Military Directory: Mofussil 
Directory; Commercial Directory : Trades Directory ; Street 
Directory, Calcutta : Alphabetical List of Residents >11 Bengal 
Presidency. Seventeenth Annual Publication. Royal 8 vo., cloth, 
Rs. 1*1 cash , Rh. 10 credit. 


BENGAL OBITUARY; a Compilation of Tablets and Inscriptions; 
with Directory, Biographical Sketches, and Memoirs. Royal 8vo., 
cloth Rs. G 


CIVIL LIST FOR THE LOWER PROVINCES OF BENGAL. 
Published quarterly. Rs 3. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, containing the Acts in¬ 
corporating the University and authorizing it to grant- Degrees-- 
Bye-Laws—Regulations for all tho Examinations, with lists of 
Bubject^ and Text-Books—The University List.of hollows, Affi¬ 
liated Institutions, Oraduatos, &o., and Papers set at the last 
Examinations in all Degrees, Demy 8vo., cloth. Rs. 5. 

Grimier.- RULES FOR THE DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 
OF JUNIOR MEMBERS OF THE COVENANTED CIVIL SER¬ 
VICE, the Subordinate Executive Service, the Non-Regulation 
Commission, Police and Opium Departments ; including a Selcc 
tion of Examination Papers, in which are incorporated specimens 
of questions in Bentham’s Theory of Legislation, Political Leo 
nomy, History of India. For the Examination of Candidates.foj 
admission into the Staff Corps, aud of Officers in tho Political 
Department. By W. H. Giiimlky, C S., Secretary t-o the Cenfcia 
Examination Committee. 8vo., boards Rs. 5. 


GUIDE TO THE SUBORDINATE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS, including a Selection from the Questions set in previous 

E. ami nations and the Orders of Government on tho subject. l>y 
W. H. Gbimley. 8 vo., boards. Rs. 4. 


THE HUNDRED YEARS’ ANGLO-CHINESE CALENDAR, from 
1776 to 1876. 8vo., stitched. Rs. 7. 
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,fc./-A MANUAL OF REFERENCE TO THE EXAMINATIONS 
/ORIENTAL LANGUAGES HELD THROUGHOUT THE 
1XGAL PRESIDENCY, containing the latest Orders of Govern¬ 
ment of India, establishing the Tests for Civil and Military 
Oificers, Graded Officers of the Educational Department, ami of 
the Uncovenantod Service, with Specimens of Test Papers for 
the various Examinations. By H. S. Jabrktt, Secretary to tho 
Board of Examiners. Stitched. Rs. 2-8. 


Tables. 

Morces.— TABLES OF EXCHANGE. A Now Edition, showing the 
Conversion of English Money into Indian Currency and tire 
versa, calculated for every 10th of a Penny, from ltf. od. to 2s. 3d. 
per Rupee. By F. A. D’Mjsbces. 8vo. K>. 3. 

TABLES OF INTEREST, showing tho Interest of any sum from 
8 pie to 100.000 rupees, at any rate from 1 to lf> percent, per 
annum, reckoning .100 and 36a days to the year. By F. A. 
D’MeBCEA New Edition. Demy Svo. bound. Rs. 4. 

TABLES OF INCOME. WAGES, RENTS, kc„ for months of 28, 
20, 30, and 31 days; from 1 annas to 10.000 rupees, advancing by 
1 rupee to 100 rupees. By F. A. D'MeBOKS. Fcap. 8vo. Rs. 1-4. 

THE HANDY CALCULATOR, showing the cost of goods by 
Number, per dozen, per hundred, per pound, per m a mid ami at 
so many seers and chittacks per rupee ; also containing 1 able s or 
Income, Wages, &c., and Weights. By F. A. D Mlrci.". 1-mo., 
pp. 261. Rs. 3. 

Spens.—TIIE INDIAN READY-RECICONER. Containing Tables 
for ascertaining the value of any number of Articles. &o., from 
3 pies to 6 rupees, also Tables of Wages, Irorn 4 annas to -*» 
rupees, and other useful Tables. By ( apt. A. T. Spens. Ks. :-l-. 

Todivula.—MERCHANTS AND BANKERS’ COMPANION : or, 
Tables for calculating Interest and Commission, I‘ n ight ami 
Ur changes between India, England, aud China, in Rupees, 
Sterling, and Dollars With Tables to show tho Hates ot Ex¬ 
change aud Prices of Bullion. By MaNBKJI KaVASJI Iodivala 
Royal bvo. Rs. 12. 


THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 

Hindustani. 

4 &AISH-I-MAHFli. Printed iu Urdu. For the use ot the Junior 
Members of Her Majesty's Indian Civil and Military Services, 
Fourth Edition. Revised and corrected by \Y. Nassau Lees, 
EL.D. 8vo., paper. Rs. 6. 
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3ANAH-I-AJAIB OF MIRZA ALI BEG SURER. New and 
Revised Edition. For Examination for Degrees of Honour in 
Urdu. 8vo. Its. 4. 


Lower Standard. - HINDUSTANI SELECTIONS FOR TIIE 
LOWER STANDARD EXAMINATION; being Selection a from 
the Bagh-o-Bahar and History of India. 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 


Higher Standard.—HINDUSTANI SELECTIONS FOR TnE 
HIGHER STANDARD ; being Selections from the Bagh-o-Bahar 
and Premsagur. 8vo., stitched. Rs. 4-8. 

IKHWAN-US-SAFA, IN URDU. Fourth Edition, revised and cor¬ 
rected. For Examination, High Proficiency in Urdu. 8vo. Rs. 3. 

NUZR-I-BE-NUZEER, IN URDU. Third Edition, revised and cor¬ 
rected. For Examination, High Proficiency in Urdu. 8vo. 
Rs. 3. 


NAZR-I-BI-NAZIR. Translated from Urdu by C. W. BOWPLER 
Bell. 8vo., stitched 1U. 4-8. 

NAZR-I-BI-NAZIR ; or. The Incomparable Prose of Mecr Ilussen. 
Literally translated by Capt. M. H. Court. 8vo, stitched. 
Rs. r>.8. 

Stapley.—GRADUATED TRANSLATION EXERCISES. Part II- 
English-Urdn, Urdu-English. With Rules, and Remarks for the 
guidance and assistance of Native Teachers and Students. By 
L. A. Stanley. 8vo.. paper. Aus. 0. 

KULLIYAT-I-SAUDA OF M1RZA RAFI-US-SAUDA. Extracts 
from, in Urdu. For Examination for Degrees of Honour in 
Urdu. lto. Rs. 4. 

MUSNAWIYAT OF MIRZA RAFI-US-SAUDA. For Candidates for 
the High Proficiency Examination in Urdu. Sewed. As. 12. 

Court.—SELECTIONS FROM THE KULLIYAT-I-SAUDA. The 
parts appointed for tb High Proficiency Examination. Literally 
translated by Capt. M. H. Court. 8vo.. paper. Rs. 3. 

Yates.—INTRODUCTION TO THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE. 
Eighth Edition, improved. By Bev. W. Yates. In Roman 
Character, Rs 5. In Persian Character, Third Edition, Rs. 0. 

URDU ENTRANCE COURSE. Selections appointed by the Cal¬ 
cutta University. Poetry, As 12 : Prose. As. 10. 

Jarrett. —TRANSLATION OF THE HINDU PERIOD OF MARSH- 
MAN'S HISTORY for the Lower Standard Examination. By 
Major n. S. Jarrett. 8vo Rs. 1-4. 

Boll.—THE RAJNITI OF LALLU LALA. Translated from the 
Braj Bhasha by C. W. Bowplek Bell. 8vo.. stitched. Ra. 6. 

BYTAL PACHEESEE: or. The Twenty-five Tales of a Demon- 
Reprinted from the New Edition of Eshwar Chandra \ idy.i~aga r 
in Hindi. Second Edition. Us. 3, 
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..S>so^-A DICTIONARY IN HINDI AND ENGLISH. Com- 
pitojrfrom approved Authorities Second Edition. 
liOML^oK. lioyal 8ov., paper. Its. 10. 

Sanscrit. 

Tawney.—UTTARA RAMA CIIARITTA » 

Bhavablmte. Translated into English Proao by O. n. 1 a . 



Presidency College, Calcutta. l2mo.. cloth. Be. 2. _ 

TWO CENTITBIE8 OF BHARTRIHAUI By C II. TWiH, 
IWssor, Pre-Money College, Calcutta. 1-mo. cloth. R-. - 
*r> • t> tt tttvpt XT A VTA • Poem on the Actions of Kama. 

a- «»• 

Ram Jasan — A pSeUon!^ 10 '^^ »“ 

beiug an abridgment of 1 rntasor " . s ril By Pandit 

Appendix explaining the use of Affixes in ban-ent. j 
Ram Jasan. Royal Svo., cloth. Rs- 10- 

WILSON’S DICTIONARY IN SA ? S £™ T ^oriMnM L Compilation 
lated, amended, and enlaiged from £ n ® * of Fort William, 
prepared by learned f , Tui , U \ NK .\ and KiurrrfB 

Third Edition By Jagun Mon an a Tai kau ank/ a 
Mohaxa Mukkkjke. 4to., boaud. Ks. to- 

Persian. 

A’AIUS-I-BOZORGAN ; being au .°{ ,i ‘w^Lc^iTlle’of theV'tb 
Mo&lims. » ^rinui ; of . ‘ w jj. LKE» 

Century of the Hijirah. Edited m ***** ** 001 
and Kabik Aldin AHMED, bvo , paper. U . - • 

GrrtQTW OP Q\nv Edited in Persian, with Punctuation am 
ULLISTAh, Oh SAD Uiu a i 1 ,?. * fj>litioa . rov Ued and corrected. 

the necessary A on el-mark - liiirh Proficiency lu 

By CoL W. N. Lees. For Lxammauon, «»*•> rronc “ - 

Persian. 8vo. Rs. 5. . 

iQD-I-GrL; being a Selection from the GuBiaton am u " a ’ 1 
Sohaili. For Examination, Higher Standard. !«• * 

IQD-I.MANZUM ; being a Selection from the jf sa ^- 

Edited by Kabir Alois Ahmed. Second Edition. I or i.x. mi 
ation, Higher Standard. Svo. Kd. 2. 
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►ELECTIONS FROM THE SHAH N \ MAII. For the Decree ot 
Honor Examination in Persian. For Officers in tlie Military and 
Civil Services. By Major II S. Jabbett. Published by Authority. 


Lees's Persian Series :— 

I. — ZAWABIT-I-FARSI ; or. A Persian Grammar in Oordoo. Pre¬ 
pared by Abd-ul-II uqq. Seventh Edition. 12ino. As. 5. 

IV. —IQD-I-LAALI; or. A Persian Poetical Reader. No. 1, containing 
the Pand-Nama or Karima and the Tarjiband, called Mamoqui* 
man. Second Edition, 12mo. As. 4. 

V. —IQD-I-MARJAN; or, Persian Poetical Reader. No 2, containing 
tli» Pand-Nama of Farid Aldiu Attar and the Quiceah-i-Yoosof ; 
being 1 an extract from Jami’s Poem Yoosof and Zalaikha. Se¬ 
cond Edition. .Svo. As. 8. 


MODERN PERSIAN PHRASES. By an Officer of the Hyderabad 
Contingent. Revised by Aka Mibza Zenul Abidels S&eerazek. 
8vo., cloth. Its. 5. 

PERSIAN SELECTIONS FOR FIRST ART COURSE, Rs. 1-4; 
For B. A. Course, Rs. 2-8. 


Arabic . 

ALIF LA TLA (THE); or. Book of the Thoupand Nights and one 
Night Edited by Sir W. II. Macnaghtbn. 1 vols. royal Svo., 
(all remaining copies soiled). Rs. 25. 

ARABIC SELECTIONS FOR THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
entitled Sullain-ul-Ad<\h. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 3-8, 

ARABIC SELECTIONS FOR TJiE FIRST ARTS EXAMINATION. 
8vo., cloth. Rs. 2-8, 

Hayes.— SYNOPSIS OF THE GRAMMAR OF MODERN ARABIC. 
With a Vocabulary and Dialogues. By Cnpt. F. F. C. Hayes. 
Fcnp. 8vo.. paper. It*. 2. 

KALUBI. IN V11 ABIC. Edited by Col. W. X. Lees and Maulavi 
Abd-ul-Huqq. Svo. Rs. 2. 

KASHAF: being tlie Commentary on the Koran. By Abl-Kasim 
Muumal>. 2 voIk. 4to. Rs. 25. 

Lees's Arabic Seiies :— 

I.—ARABIC INFLECTION. 12mo. As. 4. 

II -ARABIC SYNTAX. 12mo. As. 4. 

Ill.—TUIIFAT-VL-TALIBIN. 12mo. As. 4. 

Pvkshto . 

Bellow A DICTIONARY OF THE PUKHTO OR PVKSHTO LAN' 
OF AGE. In which the word are traced to their sources in the 
Indian und Persian Languages. By II. W. Belle \v. 4 to., cloth. 
Rs. 21. 
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1BAMMAII OF THE PUKHTO Oil PUKSIITO LANGUAGE 

<m"a new and improved system, combining brevity with j'™=tieal 
utility, and including Exercises and Dialogues lutendui to faci¬ 
litate the acquisition of the Colloquial. By U- • 

4to., cloth. Its. 10-8. 

Vaughan.—A GRAMMAR OF THE PCKSHTO LANGUAGE as 
spoken in the Trans-Territories under British Rule. By Cui t. . 
L. Vaughan. Svo., paper. Its. 4. 

Bengali. 

STAPLEY’S GRADUATED TRANSLATION EXERCISES adapted 
to tlio Bengali Language. $vo. As. 8. 

Ho. 1. 

Mendes.— ABRIDGMENT OF JOHNSON* ^IONEVRY. En^B* 
and Bengali. 2nd Edition. By John Mkndls. *vo., e 
Its 5. 

YATES'S INTRODUCTION TO THE BENGALI L-^GJJAGE. Emf- 
ed br J WENGER. Vol. I.—Grammar and Reader. H%o., uoui. 
Its. 6 ; Vol. II.—Seloctiou from Bengali Litcrnture. h'°- R*. . 

Glossaries . 

Carnegy. - KACHARt TECHNICALITIES ; or.V^of 
Terms-Rural, Official, auR Genera!—in ’-nlv 11 ; . ( Arts aD(1 
of Law, and in illustration of the 1.mures. L .sfco * vo< ^th. 
Manu features of Hindustan. B^ B. CaRNBG . c y< > 

11s. 12. 

Burga Prasad.— A GLIDE To I.EC AE 1 R \ NpL j ° ^ *. ^ r; ^ 

Collection ,1 AO.u- ; ’ * 1. 

Legal Papers from Urdu to E.i t hsh. By Duuu V 1 
cloth. Rs. 6. 

Hajendra Imla Mittra.—A SCHEME J 

of European Scientific ierms into the \ ernac * 

Kajendra La la Mittra. Demy 8m, stetehed. As. 8. 

Robinson.— DICTIONARY OF LAW AND OTHER THWS eom- 
monly employed in the Courts »f Bengal, inoln-um. m 
Commercial Words and Idiomatic Phrases, in Bughsh and 
Bengali. By John Robinson. 8vo. IK u. 
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Including Macmillan <£* Co.'s English Series of " Text boohs for 
Indian Schools ” (English prices at the Exchange of the day). 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

MILTON’S ODE ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY. 
With Notes (Todds). Fcap. 8vo., limp. As. 4. 

A GUIDE TO ENGLISH PARSING. By H. P. Jacob. Fean. Svo. 
As. 4. 

LAMB S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Thacker, Spink, Sc Co.'s 
School Edition. Fcap., cloth. As. 12. 

SELECTIONS FROM MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By E. 
Lethbridge. 8vo. f cloth. Rs. 2. 

FIRST ARTS COURSE FOR 1881. Authorized by tho Calcutta 
University. 8vo.. cloth. Rs. 5. 

ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS : Goldsmith’s Desert- 
od Village. Edited by G. W. Fokrkbt and Stour. As. 12. 

EASY SELECTIONS from Modern English Literature. By E. Lkth* 
BUIDOli. U. (ul. 

A SERIES OF SIX ENGLISH READING-BOOKS. For Indian 
Children. By Peart Churn Si boar Revised by E Lkthbridok. 
Firfji, b</.\ Second, U.\ Third, Sd. ; Fourth, U. ; Fifth, in. 2d. ; 

Sixth, 1 j. 3d. 

HINTS ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. By F. J. Uowk and \Y 
T. Wcbb Demy 8vo., cloth. lls. 2-8. 

A COMPANION READER to “Hint# on the Study of English." 
Demy 8vo., paper. Its. 1-4. 

THE STUDENT S COMPANION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Com¬ 
piled from University Examination Papers. By J. Tan NOCK, 
Nizamut College, Moorshedabad. 8vo., stitched, As. 8 ; Supple¬ 
ment, 1876. 

A KEY TO TANNOCK’S STUDENT’S COMPANION TO ENGLISH. 
By G. A. Lokujmer. 8yo., eewed. Ab. 8. 

ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGE. Translated from 
the German of Loth by C. II. Tawxey. Stitched. A*. 8. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For Indian Students. By 
the Rev. R. AIokkis, M.A., LL.D. U . 
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3UVlt , HISTORY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Thomas 
Edwards, F.E. Fcap. 8vo. Rs. 1-4. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL READER AND COMPANION TO THE ATLAS. 
By c. B. Clarke, M.A. 2*. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. For Indian Students. By H. 
tord, Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Di c 
of the Indian Motcorological Department. w . 


HISTORY. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY. Compiled under tbe direction of L. 
Lethbridge, ALA. Second Edition. 1*. 


- 

AX EASY INTRODUCTION to THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 

Second Edition. By K. LktubhIDQE, M.A. It. (><r. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND Second Edition. Compiled under tho 
direction of E Lr.THnr.iDGE, Jl.A. U. <»/. 


AX IUSY INTRODUCTION TO THE niCTORY A MI C I^sUAH^' 

OF BENGAL. Second Edition. By L. Li.iubiudgi., 


MATHEMATICS. 


liUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. PM*-L. 

First Four Books, with Notes, Ao. By P. Ghobii. • ■ 

' luth, Its. 1-8. 


A 


CHAPTER OF DECIMALS By J. M. Alum, M.A. l6mo > 

ntltclu*l. Ro. 1. 


HblVUIUMI. UO> >• 

ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS, designed for A rfth^tV. 

to which arc * n «*»M F,.-^ yn Mcnt d Ar.thma 
By Chaw.Es D'Cnux, lions*! Academy. I'>mo. As. 


SOLUTIONS OF EXERCISES FROM TOOHLJTER'S MFNSU- 
RATION. Including Surveying, and an Appendix, bj 
l2tto. Its. 1-8. 


*~mo. us. l-tf. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. By F. W. Stk 
iMiBKaoar. Stitched, 8vo. Its. 2-8* 


* ii KNtJOM. JSC1WJUO I, OYO. a vo• 

ARITHMETIC WITH ANSWERS. For Indian Students. By Bar¬ 
nard Smith, M.A. 2#. 

T his Edition of Barnard Smith's Arithmetic contains the Jndmn 
of Weights, Measures, and Currency, as well as the Kttgusu 
•Tables; nmi Vv«TrTtil/^' fniiv worked out, and very numerous <»uc- 


of Weights, Measures, ami uurrenQy, us wen a* . 

lubles; and Exampl e fully worked out, ami very numerous Lhip- 
w °Bs lor practice, based on the Tables, have been inserted under 
«uch rule*. 
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V<,^- ^GKriHA. For Indian Students. By I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. 


TI£ E FIRST- FOUR BOOKS OF EUCLID. With Notes, Appendix, 
and Exercises. By I. Iodhunter, M.A., F.R.S. 2s, U 


ELEMKMVVIIY MENSURATION AND LAND SURVEYING For 
Indian Students. By I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. 2*. 


• ^ J 1 * 8 Edition o{ Todhunter’s Mensuration has been prepared spc- 
Surv^yiuo-i^Did'a CaudldateS ' aud contains an Appendix on Practical 


NOTES ON PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND THE CONSTRUCTION 
OI« SCALES. By J. M. Scott. 2nd Edition. 8 vo., stitched. Re. 1. 


' IHI lin L iT I . I i XrS i °i F . A “ EBM ' b y Jamks Wood: remodelled, 
sunpbnqd, and adapted for general use iu schools, with numerous 
Exercises and Examination Papers. Part I. For Entrance 
Candidates. By P. Ghosh. 12mo. ? cloth. Its. 1-8. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS selected from 
various sources. M ith neat aud concise Solutions. By Edw uu> 
Fjsll. 12mo. Rs. 2. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. With 
Examination Papers and Examples. Designed for the use of 
the .Governnu nt Colleges of India* and Schools afliliated to 
the University of Calcutta. By E. WlLMOT. Pp. 70. 8vo„ cloth. 
Rs. 2-12. ' 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES WITH SOLUTIONS. For Students 
preparing for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity. By Sakat Chandra Mgkiiopaduyay, M.A 12mo 
stiff cover. Rs. 1-4. 


F.LIMENTARY DYNAMICS, with numerous Examples. By W. G. 
\\ 11 .LSON, Second Edition, by J. Willson. Crown Svo. * Rs. 3-$. 

BENGALI. 




BENGALI ENTRANCE COURSE. Entrance Examination. Rh. 1-6. 

THE MOULDS HISTORY. Compiled under the direction of E. 
LlCTH BUI uoK,.M.A. Translated into Bengali. Demy 8vo. As. 8. 

AN EAsv INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY AND GEOGRA- 
i’H N OF UEM ; \L. For the Jm>r Classe.4 in Schools. By E. 
Lethbridge. M.A. Translated into Bengali. Demy 8vo. Re. 1. 

A PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscoii. Translated into 
Bengali. Demy Svo. As. 8. 
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GRADUATED TRANSLATION EXERCISES, adapted 
"totlie Bengali Language. As. 8. 

ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. First two Books. With Notes and Exer¬ 
cises. Translated into Bengali. Demy 8vo. As. t>. 

MENSTTR4TION FOR BEGINNERS With numerous Examples 
By I TODHTOTEu M.A., F.lt.S. Translated into Bengali. Demy 
Svo. As. 12. 
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OYO. AS. 

extracted ciiapters from the rudiments of phym- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY FOR INDIAN sc IIOOLh. By^ 0hasI)U a 
foud Translated into Bengali b> • 

Datta for the Author. As. 10, 


l/ATTA IUI LllU - 

Banna Mukkbjkb. Demy Svo. lie. 1. 


metaphysics. 


tub ELEMENTS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COGNITION. I > 
It. JAKDINI . Crown Svo. &».*><'. 


ANALYSIS OF SIR WILLIAM nAJULTON’S Ll^ TI RES on 

METAPHYSICS, with Dissertations and Cop - - a e , 

Caukv Fink. Author of an ;* Analysis of Dr. 1 ios. 
quiry into tlie Human. Mind. its. 


ANALYSIS OF REIDS INQUIRY ^IIB ilLMAN MIN'D. 

By w. 0. Fink. With Notes. 8vo.. stitched, Ks. 


LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. By Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
Bart. 2 vols. 8vo„ cloth- II9 ' 


AN INQUIRY INTO 

OF COMMON SENSE. By Thomas iilil>. 
Rs. 1-4. 


LATIN. 


HELIm TA P0ET10A. The Select mu adopted hy tb« ‘ ‘ K . ’ 1 

vereity. Part 1., Selections from Ovid. 18mo., 

Translation. Re- !• 


J- ransiation. ite. 1. 

SELECT A POBTICA. The Select; us ^’^^I^iu^Propcrtlne, 

verity. Part II., Selections from CartpUus, Tih , Vann- 

Martial, Aulus, PerstuB, Juvenal. Ihmo.. ctotn. 


latiou. Re. 1. 

ARNOLDS ECLOGCF, 0V1DIAN.3B. A Translation. Fcr.p Svo., 


»ewed. Re. 1. 
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INDIAN LAW PUBLICATIONS. 



Civil Procedure. 


Code of Civil Procedure (The); being Act X of 1877. 
With Notes, and Appendix, containing Charters of all the High 
Courts, Privy Council Appeals, Orders, Rules, The Limitation 
and Specific Relief Acts; with Copious Index. By L. F. 
Delves Bkougiiton, assisted by W. F. Agnew and G. S. Hen¬ 
derson. Royal 8vo. Reduced to Rs. 18. 


Evidence. 


The Law of Evidence (Act I of 1872, with Amendments). 
With a Commentary, Notes, &c. Third Edition. By C. D* 
Field. Demy 8vo., cloth. Rs. 18. 


Contracts. 

The Indian Contract Act (IX of 1872). With a Com¬ 
mentary, critical, explanatory, and illustrative. By 0. C. 
Macrae. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 10. 


The Indian Contract Act (IX of 1872), and the Specific 
Relief Act (1 of 1877). With a full Commentary. By 0- 
^Sutherland. Royal 8vo., cloth. Rs. 10. 

The Contract Act (IX of 1872). With an Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes. By the lion. II. S. Cunningham* 
M.A.,and H. H. Shephard, M.A, Third Edition. Demy 8vo., 
cloth. Rs. 14. 


Criminal Law. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure (Act X of 1872), and 

other Laws relating to the Procedure in the Criminal Court 
of British India. With Notes and Abstracts of the Interpx#" 
tationa by the High Courts. Fifth Edition. By II. T. PniNsEtb 
C.S. Cloth. With addenda. Royal 8vo. Rs. 16. 

The Indian Penal Code (Act XLY of I860), and other 
Laws and Acts of Parliament relating to the Criminal Court* 4 
of India. With Notes containing the Rulings of the NizanjUf 
Adawiut on points of Procedure and Decisions of the High Court 
of Calcutta. By J. O’Klnealy. Second Eaitiou. Royal 8*0. 
Rs. 14. 
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rhe..In<lian Magistrate’s Guide: an Introduction to the 
Judicial Duties of Magistrates and Justices of the Fence in 
India, By Sir Benson Maxwell. Edited for India by L. 
P. Dklves Broughton, B.A., Barrister-at-law. 8vo., cloth. 
Ks. 12. 



The Penal Code, Act XLV of I860 (Fifth Edition), as 

amended by later Enactments. With Hillings of all the High 
Courts and Chief Courts in India. By Fbndall Cubbie. 8 vo., 
cloth, lls. 8. 

The Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. With Rulings 

of all the High Courts in India and the Chief Courts of tiic 
Provinces. With a copious Index. (Fifth Edition.) By Fen- 
DAllCubbik. 8vo., cloth, lls. 10-8. 


Pocket Penal, Criminal Procedure, and Police Codes: 
Acts XLV of i860, X of 1872, V of 180, VI of 1864, XXXI 
of 1867, ami XXVII of 1870. Limp cloth. Its. 4. 


Divorce. 

The Law of Divorce in India; being the Indian Divoicu 
Act. With Notes mid forma of Pleading. By C. C. Macbae. 
Cloth. Rs. 10. 


Insolvency. 

The Law and Practice of Insolvency in India, l>. ing 11 
and 12 Vicl., cap. 21. With Note* and Rule* m ! Orders ot 
the Hit'll Court, of Calcutta, Madras, and Uoniony. My liesnv 
Millett and I’ltEusaicK Ci.abkb. Cloth, 8vo. le. 8. 

Joint Stock Companies. 

Indian Companies* Act, 186(5 (Act X of I860). M ith 
An Appendix and Notes. By Whitest Stoki Boyai 8vo. 
Its. 8. 

Succession. 

lh e Indian Succession Act, 18(55 (Act X of 186> 
With n Commenttirv, and the Purser Succession \ci % lSlhl 
Acts Nil and Mil of 1853, and the Acts relating to the 
Administrator-General. W ith Notes, By \\ iutley Stoke*. 
uyo 
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Law of Mortgage in Bengal and the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. By A. G. Macphkrson, Judge of the High Court ot 
Judicature. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. Rs. 10. 


Registration. 

The Indian Registration Act (JIT of 1877). With Notes 

(fourth edition of the Notes). By Carr-Stephek, Barrister- 
at-Law, Demy 8vo., cloth. 11s. 5 . 

Landlord and Tenant . 

The Rent Law of Bengal, L. P. (Act VIII, 1SG9, B.C.)* 

with all important Hidings and Notes, by Jogindua Chaxdba 
AIai lik. 8vo., cloth. 11s. 7*8. 

The Law of Landlord and Tenant as administered in 
Bengal. By II. Bell, C.S. Second Edition. Cloth, large 
8vo. Rs. 7-8. 


Miscellaneous . 

The Indian Law Examination Manual. Second Edition 

Revised with all the new Laws. By Fjendall Currie. 8vo. 
Rs. 5 . 

The Sea-Customs Law, 1878, and Tariff Act; with 

Notes and Appendices. By W. II. Grimi kv, E*q., B.A.,LL.B.» 
C.ft. Demy 8vo., cloth. Us. 7-8 ; Interleaved, Rs. 8-8. 

Legislative Acts. 

Bengal Acts: the Legislative Acts (Unrepealed) of the 

Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in Council. From 1862 to the 
present. Annotated and edited, with Index, by Fred. Clarke* 
Esq., Bftjriater-at-Law. Rs. 22. 

Legislative Acts published annually in continuation o- 
°Wr. Theobald’s Edition. Royal 8vo., cloth—1872, Ks. 8 ; 1873. 
1874, 1875, Rs. 5 each ; 1876, its. 6; 1877, Rs. 10; 1878, Re. 5 > 
1876, Us, 6 . 





Indian Law Publications . 
Reports* 
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Indian Law Reports, published under Authority. The 
Report* appear in Monthly Parts, nt Calcutta Madras, Ilombay, 
and Allahabwl, and comprise four benos,—tUj»-Cases heatd by 
the Privy Council on appeal from each High Court arc reported 
In the Series for that High Court, Annual Subscription, 

Its. 47-8. 

Judgments of the Privy Council on Appcals fi-om Lrdia. 
Y 8 qi to 1877 13y D. Sutherland. In l>;M* r u> ' c, » 1l ; 

y o) . n, 1868 to 1877, Its. 20. The two vols. together, Us. 30. 

Digests. 

The Indian Digest: a complete Index to the Reported 
to Us. 12. 

The Digest of Indian Law Reports: a Compendium ol 

«.*• 

A SsL.f-f.Ss* $p. 

Law. lloyal 8vo., cloth. Us. 1G. 

Tagore Law Lectures . 

Th« Hindu Law ; Ww *Jg S 

The Ifiinln Law being a Treatise on the Law admiins- 

(1871.) Ry Herbert Cowell. Royal 8 vo., 

History and Constitution of the Courts and 

Authorities. (1872.) l),U»»«U»w. Royal 8vo,u 
Rs. 8. 

*-srsiiji?5iw* &?£&£&&& 

8vo., cloth. K*- 




Thacker, Spink , and Co,, Calcutta . 


I :ro 

•^^iahomedan Law; being a Digest 

in part, and of the Imamyab Code. 
Sircar. Royal 8vo., cloth. Rs. 9. 
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of the Sunni Code 

(1874.) By Sham a Churn 


The Law relating to the Land Tenures of Lower Bengal 

(1875.) By Arthur Phillips. Royal 8vo., cloth. Ks. 10. 

The Law relating to Mortgage in India. (1870.) By 

Rash Bi.hari Ghosf. Royal 8vo., cloth. R.s. 10. 

The Law relating to Minors in Bengal. (1877.) By E. 

J. Tebveltaic. Royal 8vo., cloth. Rs. 10. 

The Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhana. (1878.) 

By Gooboo Doss Ba.nerjbe. 1'oyttl Svo., cloth. Rs. 10. 




tracker, spink, & co, 

Dootosdlcrs, publishers, ^faiioncrs, &c„ 

f> d 6, GOVERNMENT PLACE, CALCUTTA. 
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books in all classes of literature. 

BOOKS printed and got up in the best styK. 
testimonials, club & mess accounts, invites 

and all kinds of priming expeditiously and neatly done. 

suppliers of 

PAPER AND ENVELOPES of all kinds : for Commer¬ 
cial, Official, and Domestic use. 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, chiefly Winsor and Newton 
of the freshest and best qualities. 

FANCY GOODS-SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS- 

stationery articles, 

CARD-PLATES, INVITES, engraved and printed 

CHOICE ENGRAVINGS AND CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS- 
Framed and Unframed. 

FRITH’S PHOTO-PICTDRES OF INDIA. 


MAPS published by the Surveyor -General of India. 
PERIODICALS. 




/ Stationert, Printers, Engravers, Picture Dealers; Importers of 
Instruments, Fancy Goods, etc. 


Visiting Cards 
Invitation Cards. 

Crests, Monograms. 

Stamping in Colours. 

Ball Programmes. 

Menus, Guest Cards. • 

In Memoriam Cards. 

Playing Cards. 

Theatrical Appliances 
Cabinets of Games. 

Chess, Draughts, Dominoes. 
Lawn Tennis, Badminton. 
Despatch Boxes. 

Cabinets for Stations, y. 
Inkstands, plain & ornamental. 
Mordan’s Pen & Pencil Holders. 
Gold Pens. 

Scrap Albums. 

Blotting Books. 

Book Slides 
Fancy Note Pap'“.. 

Commercial Note Paper. 

Official Paper. 

Envelopes. 

Overland Paper. 

Inland Postage Paper. 
Handmade Paper. 

Mourning Stationery 
Oil and Water Colours. 
Sablo*and Camel Hair Brushes. 
Drawing Blocks & Books. 
Drawing Paper 6s Pencils. 
Prepared Millboards. 

Prepared Oil Blocks. 

Prepared Canvas. 

Drawing Instruments. 
Theodolites, Dumpy Levels. 
Drawing Boards. 

Tracing Cloth & Paper. 
Surveying Chains and Tapes. 
Prismatic Compasses. 

Magnetic Com;»a^sos. 


. Thermometers. 

Albums for Photos. 

Steel Pens arid Holders. 

Stencil Plates. 

Note Books & Walletf 
Pocket Books & Pure js. 

Bibles and Prayer Books. 
Hymns, A. & M , &c. 

Globes, in varieties. 

Copying Presses, etc. 

Writing Inks, various. 

Manifold Writers. 

Pen Trays, Rests, & Brushes. 
Letter Balances. 

Envelope Cases & Blotters. 
Frames, in Velvet Olive Wo ocl 
Metal, &c. 

India Rubber, in Bands & Piece* 
Quills <Ss Quill Pens, 
j Quill Pen Cutters, 

Pen Knives, Razors. 

Office Work Scissors. 

Date Cases & Stands 
Parallel Rulers & Pr otractors. 
Sun Dials, Pedometers, 
i Rain Gauges, Levelling Staves* 
i MS. & Account Book, 
i Boxing Gloves & Foot Balls, 
i Letter Clips «S& Files. 

Porcelain Slates, Sponges. 
Thermometers, Spirit Levels* 

: Hour Glasses. 

Roll-Up Dressing Cases. 
Cribbage Boards & Boxes. 
Theatrical Appurtenances. 
Travelling Ink Bottles. 

! Union Scent Bottles. 

Glove & Handkerchief Boxes 
Paper Knives & Slices. 

' Scent & Jewel Cases. 

I Bezique. GoBang, &c. 


Printing in all Departments uiri*rrt aken. 

Choke Steel Bugravmgs and Chrome-lithographs. 

Framing in all Styles. Bookbinding in cloth and leather. 
Photographs of London Fashion. Frith’s Photo-Pictures of lnda» 

5 & 6, Government Place, Calcutta, 







